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This is a Tnupr effort iu put the life of Dr, Shyamo Prasod 
Mookcrji in perspective, it siorts with an account of his 
family background and offer a glimpse of hts fathfr, Sir 
Ashutosh Mookcrji The latter was a staunch Hindu whose 
mind and feelings were deeply rooted in the ancient Hindu 
culture but who was also open the ^besV in 
ctiffifFtf' and Was willing to accept those of its cattttibuUons 
which did not conir&iiUct the 'essence' of India. 

Brought tip by a man of such strong views and character^ the 
son inherited the father's ideas and did his best to disseminate 
them and have them accepted by alt Indians. 

The substance of this book is about how he went about his 
task—in the educatioTml sphere as Vke ChanccUof of CakuUa 
University; in religion as the president of the Afahabodhi 
Society of India and through the KS.S. and the Hindu Ataha- 
sabha ; in politics as a paTlmmentarian and First President of 
Jana Sangh^ m w/itVft capacity he fought celebrated verbal 
battles with Pandit Nehru, and also m a crusader for Indian 
unity far which cause he laid down his life in prison in 
mysterious circumstances. The stout d^ence of the Jana 
Sangh, R.SS. and the Hindu Mahasabha put up by Df- 
Afooherji will clear up much of the confused thinking about 
these conifovcrsial insikutions. 
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PREFACE 


DJt Sm'AMA Pr.vsai> Mookerji is one of the most remzirkable 
public figures that stalked the Indian stage in the crucial pte- 
Independence and frost-independence decades oE Indian history. 
Blessed ’w^ith an elegant personal]ty, brilliant inielleet, blotlcss 
character, robust self-confidence and high sense of patriot ism he 
rose on the Indian Bnnament like a meteor^ dazzling his 
friends and critics alike by hi^ versatile genius and excellence 
o£ perfomnince in whatever field of activity he eitiercd and 
then suddenly disappeared in mysterious cirtruinstances leaving 
behind a ttaJl of light which h steadily gaining in lustre. 

Beginning as an educationist at the young age of 23 he rose 
to be tfie youngest Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University at 
the age of 34. Entering politics a few years latere he made his 
mark as a dynamic and dear-headed politician when he ousted 
the hfusjim League Ministry of Bengal and installed a coalition 
government undc^^e leadership of Mr. Fazal-ul-Haq in which 
he himself becar^^ie Finance Minister at the age of 42. 

Making his debut on the AU-India stage soon after, as 
President of the ALI-India Hindu Mahasabha, he becjme the 
most elFective spokesman of the nationalist opinion on the 
crucial question of unity of the country vihlcb. w»as being 
threatened by the Muslim League with the direct encourage¬ 
ment of the Bntish Government and connivance of a section 
of die Congress leadership. 

His entry and exit from ihe first Central Cabinet of free 
India, his perfoimaace boLh as member of the Government 
and as leader of the Opposition and the role he played in 
die formation and growth of Bharatiya Jana Sangh, the 
instrument that he forged for giving concrete shape to his 
political philosophy^ and his martyrdom in jai] for the unity 
of the country mark him out as one of the most remarkable 
political figures of all limes w'hose pbee in history b assured 
on the basis of real achievement. He svas not merely a poli- 
tidan of which India js having a rich crop since Ireedom. He 
was a siat-cstnan wEo could see ahead and had the courage of 
convictiem to put forth his view*s without fear and favour. 
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1 had the gctod fortune to come in his contact soon after he 
resigned from the Central Cabinet in April 1950. The assu- 
eJation that then began, grew closer after the formation of the 
Jana Sangh when I became one of the Secretmies ol the Party 
of which he was the first President. Having been closely 
connected with the Jammij and Kashmir Statej 1 was instru¬ 
mental in getting him. interested in the Kashmir problem which 
absorbed all his time and energy during the dosing months 
df his dedicated and crowded life. The nearer I went to him 
the greater grew my admiration for him as a man^ as a parlia¬ 
mentarian and as a political leader. He became my model 1 
looked forward to a great and fruitful future for him and the 

tountry under his Icadtrship. The news of his death in 

detention w'hich reached me when I too was detained in Delhi 
Jail therefore^ came as a great shock to me^ I immediately 
decided to write his biography as my humble homage to the 
tleparted leader and succeeded in bringing out one by the end 
of the year. But it mainly dealt with his life after the 
formation ol Jana Sangh, It wijs, therefore, more of a history 
of the Jana Sangh. It has now been out of print for many 
yean. 

The present book contains eleven new chapters on Dr. 

Mookerjrs life from his birlli to bis entry into die Central 

Cabinet in 1947* The rest of the hook has also been thoroughly 
revised and re-written. 

1 am thankful to Jiwtice R. P. Mookerjt, elder brother of 
Dr. Shyaraa Pr^d Mookerjt for the valuable help Pud 
guidance he gave me for writing this biography. I am also 
thankful to Shri Ved K. Wadliera and my wife, Kamla, for 
their valuable assistance. I am grateful to Vaidya Guru Datt, 
the great savant and author who accompanied Dr. Mookerji in 
his last journey to Kashmir and was with him. in detention till 
his death for acceding to my request to write the introduction. 


Deepavali, October 21, 
New Delhi. 


B.JtL Raj Madhok 


INTRODUCTION 


HimsRY. jt IS said* reflects the interplay of circuinstances and 
personal [ties. It is a continuing process* Circuiustancesi throw 
up personalities which in iheir turn Influence them to create 
situations and conditions suited to the implcffieiitaiion of their 
ideas and conceptions and realisation o£ their dreams and 
amhitlons* 

In^ia of today in respect of her political inititutionSp social 
attitudes and material achievmnents is mainly the creation of 
the last hundred and ETty ^'cars. The establishment of British 
rule and the impact it had on the sociah political econpmic 
and intellectual life of India produced varied reactions on the 
Indian mind winch got crystallised in two broad streams ol 
diouglu and sets of personalities which have been shaping 
Indian thinking and behaviour in various helds of activity ever 
since. 

The first impact ol the dazzling British success in face o£ 
odds against them ton the [eadm of Lhought in India was one 
of bewilderment and disiUmiontncrit which resulted in the 
grnwtii of inferiority complex in relation to the British masters, 
their social behaviour, political institutions, ihought, culture 
and values of life. Raja Ram Mohan Rai personified this kind 
uf reacdoii. He was almost swept off his feet by the glare of 
Lhe BriLtsh glory* He not only tacitly accepted the British 
superiority in all fields but also became a determined 
campaigner for the acceptance of English languagep thought and 
culture with full faith in British justice as a panacea for India's 
ills. He became the model for a long time of anglicized 
Indian thinkers, scholars and political leaders who liave 
played a significani role in the making of modem India. The 
founding fathers of the Indian National Congress like Sir 
Dadabboy Naoroji and the train of Anglc^phile liberals and 
Russiophile internationalists like Shri Gopal Krishna GolLhalCp 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Pandit Motilal Nehru and bis son 
Jawaharlal Nehns represent the school of thought and line of 
action initiated by Raja Ram Mohan Rai- 

The other reaction was one of disgust and dismay which at 
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first resulred in blind hostility to everything Britbh and 
Western and withdrawal into a dosed eeU for melancholy 
brooding, on the part of the custodians of txaditional thought 
and culture of the country. It was particularly &o in the case 
of Muslim dieologians and intellectuals who depended entirely 
on the patronage of erstwhile MiisHm rulers and whose 
thought and outlook was as much alien to the Indian soil as 
that of the British trespassers. But in course of time it led 
10 self introspection in both the camps resulting in men cal re^ 
adjustments to the changed situation. In the case of Muslim 
elite it took che shape of a political and intellectual recon¬ 
ciliation With the British masters. Sir iSayyed Ahmed KJiian 
led this movement and Aligarh Muslim University became its 
institutional symbol. But in the clsc of the rest of die Indian 
society which found itself clieated of the fruits of long struggle 
for self-assertion against the alien Turkish and Mughal rulers 
by the new invadersi it gave rise to a new spirit of intellectual 
resistance symbolired by Swami Dayanand Saraswati. 

Swami Dayanand was as much conscious o£ the weaknesses 
that had crept in the national society w'hidi madie it Incapable 
of successfully meeting tbc challenges ^posed by foreign 
aggressors as Knja Ram Mohan Rai. His solution^ however^ 
was diSerent. He decided to attack the weaknesses that had 
crept into the Indian society by presenting them as later 
accretions which had polluted the st^cia] and cultural structure 
originally created by the Vedas and developed by leaders o£ 
thought and culture in the pre-puranic period. His was a 
rational and national approach to things both spiritual and 
mundane. He created a yearning for knowledge together with 
a spirit of enquiry and critical crtaluation of the traditional 
thought* rituals and social behaviour* He w^as in fact the 
harbinger of India's intellectual renaissance. 

The D. A. V. — Dayanand Anglo Vedic—movement that was 
initiated to perpetuate his name and work after his death In 
IBSS represented a new spirit of rational synthesis of the age 
old Indian thought and culture with the new thought and 
culture from the West. Many other savants and scholars in 
different parts of the country who combined deep grounding 
in the ancient thought and culture of the country with the 
benefit of modem WesEcm education introduced by the Britisli 
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too took the line of action propounded by STA-anii Dayansnd 
in its billed Dational context with gusto. The result was a 
j^axy of leaders of thought and action in ’I'arioiis fields in 
LlifTermit parts oE the coiintrys 

Sltri Mahadev Govlntl Ranade and Lokmanya Bal Gangadhai 
Tilak in Maharashtra, Swami Vivekanand, Shri Aurobiiido 
Ghosh. Hi pin Chander Pal and Sliri Asltutosh htookcrji in 
Bengal, Lai a Lajpai Rai, Swami Shraddhanand and Bbai 
Parmanand in Punjab and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and 
^Iirj Ptirshocamdas Xandon in Uttar Pradesh were the main 
representatives of this thought current at die davm of the 
i.wentieth century. 

The tradition an el tliought process of Dayaiiand, of BAL, 
PAL and LAL, of Aihuiosh Mookerji, Veer Savarkaf and Bhai 
Parmanand was continued by a growing number of Indian 
elite when Pandit jawaharkl Nehm, operating under the 
reflected glory of Mahatma Gandhi, seemed to be riding the 
storm of patriotic fervour against the British ride. Within the 
Congress Parly Sardar Valkbhbhai Patel represented what lias 
come in be known as the Tilak School of Politics, in spite of 
his total submission to Mahatma Gandhi so long as Gandhiji 

lived. 

Outside the Congress It was given to Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerji to carry on the trailiiion and thought of Dayanand, 
Baukim and Tilak, As such there was a spiritual affinity be¬ 
tween him and Sardar Patel. 

The role of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerji played in prc- 
Indcpendence days as an educationist, humanitatian, parlia¬ 
mentarian, administrator and above all as a patriot and 
cxim|jaigner for Indian unity is well-known to any student of 
Indian affairs. He took op the cudgels against the British 
Govei'timent on behalf of uationalist India in 1942 when all 
the Congress leaders were in jaih He also outwit led the 
British and the .Muslim Ijeague by forming the grand alliance 
of ilie nationalist forces in Bengal to oust the Muslim League 
fronr power. When the Congress Party laid down arras before 
the forces of separatism and virtually gave away die whole of 
Punjab and Bengal to the Muslim I-eagnc on a platter, Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mookerji successfully campigned for the parti- 
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tion o£ die would be Pak^sraa and saved half of Bengal and 
Half of Punjab for India. 

It was in rccogniLion of these services that Mahatma Gandhi 
and Sardar Patel msisted upon his inclusion in die first Central 
Cabinet of independent India which look oath of oRice on 
August 15, 1947. 

His positive contribution as Minister of Industries and 
Supply in formulating the indusiriai policy and laying down 
the foundations of an induitrial base for the reconstruction of 
free Indiap though important in itielh was overshadowed by 
the clashes he began to have with the Prime Minister Pandit 
Nehru on major question of policy pertaining to defence and 
foreign jjoliq^, particularly in regard to relations with Pakistan 
and the attitude towards the sufferings of tlie Hindus left behind 
thercj which ultimately compelled him to resign from the 
Government in April 10SO to educate and mobUJse public 
opinion against Neliru's policies from outside. 

As the first member to sit on the Opposition benches in the 
Constituent Assembly-cum-Fariiameni of Free India, he became 
the symbol and leader of democratic opposition to the 
monopoly of political power wbldi the fititisb bcque^ubed to 
the Congress Party before they left India for good. To give 
an InstltutiDual and constitutional shape to the democratic 
opposition to Nehru Government he founded Bharatiya Jan.i 
Sangh in 1951. This party which has emerged as the second 
biggest party tn the country after die fourth General Elections 
of India is the most important living mecnoria! to Dr. Mookerji. 
He literally created h and gave it blood and flesh in Ehe form 
of a political philosophy and organisational structure. Hence¬ 
forward tlie story of Dn Mookerji became the storj^ of Jana 
Sangh. 

Pandit Nehru instinctively felt the Jana Sangh to be die 
potential challenge to his monopoly of powder and Dr. Mookerji 
to be his deniocTatic ahemaiive before the country^ He^ 
iherefore, bent ail his energies to malign and discredit the 
Jana Sangh and its founder-president from the day it came 
into existence. I he first General Election became the occasion 
for a trial of strength between these two giants of Indian 
political stage. Pandit Nehru did tucreed in staging a come 
back to power. But Dr. Mookerji also succeeded in putting 
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Ui& Jana Sangli firnily on the poliiicaJ map o£ India aj one 
of the four major political prties of the country, ile him^Il 
wa^ returned to Lok Sabha from Ids fiome consihuency oE 
North Calcutta and liecame the virtual Icadfir of the opposition 
in the Parliament from the day it met for the firsi time. 

The achievements ot Dr. Mookerji as a Parliamentariaii 
Tvhich earned him the title of *Lion of Parliament" were more 
than matched by the raging and tearing tampaign he carried 
on outside the Parliament against the unrealistic and un- 
national polldes of the Nehru Govcmmeni:. 

Kashmir which, thanks to the doting attitude of Pandit 
Nehru towards Sheikh Abdullah, appeared to be steadily 
slipping out of India through Sheikh Abdullah's machinations, 
became a test of India's will and capacity to preserve its 
truncated unity after the partition. Dr. Mookerji dearly saw 
the dangerous implication of permitting Kashmir, a constituent 
unit of the country, to assert its independence by having a 
separate flag, separate constiiution and separate Head of the 
State for the unity of the country as a w^hole. He, ihercforeM 
took up the cause of Jammu and Kashmir Praja Farlshad which 
was fitting for preserving Jammu and Kashmir State as an 
integral part of India as the cause of Indian unity. This 
brought him in hc^ad<in-dasb with Pandit Nehru and his 
protegCr Sheikh Abdullah which grew in intensity in proportion 
to the intensity of the struggle between iJie forces of unity and 
separatism within that State^ 

Pandit Nehru got an opportunity to get rid of his redoubtable 
adversary when Dr, Mookerji went to Kashmir in ^tay 1953, 
Dr, Nfookerji was first allowed to enter Jammu and Kadunir 
State, which he wanted to visit to study the situation there on 
the spott and then arrested under a State law to keep him out 
of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of India. 

Dr. Mookerji's death in detention in Kashmir Jail in 
mysterious circumstances on June 25, 1953 marked the end of 
a dedicated life on the altar of Indian unity. 

The refusal of Pandit Nchni even to order an enquiry into 
the causes of hU death in spite of universal demand created 
serious doubts in the public mind about his role as also the 
role of £hetkfi Abdullah In this ghastly tragedy^ "^ley still 
reoiain to be cleared and constitute a grave reflection on Pandit 
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Nfihru aa the first Prime Minister of free and deniociratic: 
India. 

I had the pri-vilege to be closely associated with Dr, Mookerji 
in hia dosing years, I had a rare opportunity to study his 
mind and watch his life from dose quarters when I accom¬ 
panied him nn bis last journey to ICashmir and stayed witli 
him in jail aj ctniletenue during the last forty days of his 
life. The mere 1 saw of him the more I began to respect 
him. fie was a fearless pair jot for whom his exjuntry always 
came hrst. His character was pme^ his idealism was lofty, his 
thoughts were high and hts living was simple. His life and 
work can serve as a beacon light to the young and old who 
want India to grow as a democratic country. 

1 congratulate Profi Bal Jlaj Madhok for writing this 
biography of Dr. Mookerji. He had wwfced shoulder to 
shoulder within him in founding and developing Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh. The last yeans of Dr. Mookerji were almost wholly 
absorbed in building Jana 5aogh. As such this biography can 
also serve as a history of Bharuya Jana j^angh in its most 
furmative years. As such it will he an invaluable source 
material for all those who want lo get authentic information 
about Jana Sangh* the motivation for its fomiation and its 
basic thought and ideology. 


Guru D^tt 
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Ikoia^ at the turn o£ the last century, was pacing through 
a feJiHeQt — isocIaJ^ cultural, pohlicnl and above all intelLectuaL 
Many factors, seen and unseen, had been at work since the 
advent of the Britidi rule and consequent impact of the West 
on the placid mind of India, They had varied reactions on 
the different sections of the Indian people. Some were swept 
away by them from their andent moorings and w'ere tending 
to become a dass of de-nation alised Indians as Macaulay had 
wanted them to be. Others determinedly reacted against this 
dematicknahMng aspect o£ the Western education and influence 
and sought to save the andeat heritage of their land by 
reviving and idolising her pasL And there was another com¬ 
paratively small group of people who, in keeping with the 
best in Indian tradition, sougUt to create a synthesis of the old 
and the new, of the Bhartiya culture and Western thought and 
scientific outlook- This class of people mainly consisted of 
such intellectiials as had drunk deep at the springs of Bhartiya 
life and culture and had taken to the study of ’Western thought 
and literature with an open and balanced mind to assimtlale 
Lhc best In it without losing the best of their own heritage. 
Such people were naturally few in number. But their influence 
on the canlemporary life and events was tremeudous. They sec 
the pattern for the making of new India, 

The most representative figure of ihis dass of pioneers was 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerji, Bom in an orthodox high dass 
Brahman himily in Calcutta on 29th June, 186^, Shrt Ashutosh 
got full grounding in the ancient lore and culture of the land 
of his birth. His father Shri Gangs Prasad Mookerjj, M, B., 
was one of the best known physidaus of Calcutta of his time. 
He commanded great respect not only for his professional skill 
hut also for his scrupiiloiidy religious life in the best tradition 
of Brahmans. 

Shri Ganga Prasad gave the best available guidance and 
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education to Ashulo^h. He brought hmi up in the stern 
discipline of an orthodox but enlightened Hindu home. At 
the siime time he gtive him the best of Western education then 
available in Calcutta. 

Ashtitosli is known to have worked from 15 to 18 hours 
a day even during his school days. To keep off drowsiness 
while reading, Ganga Prasad got prepared a breast-high table 
at which Ashmosh had to read while standing. He strictly 
reflated his diet also towards the same end. This hard 
training coupled with his inborn brilliance soon made 
Ashutosh the pride of his scliooh He became a member of 
the London AiaihcniEtLical Society while yet a school boy and 
solved a large number of geometrical jproblems. Some of his 
solutions were found to be so excellent that they were accepted 
in England as orrginal contribution to madiemadcal studies 
and were tiamed "Moukerjl Theorems’' after their inyencor* 

No wonder that Ashutosh turned out to be an intellectual 
giant of his age. His mastery over physical adencesp Sanskrit 
and Law besides maiheoiatics was great that he came to be 
regarded as incarnate "Saraswati* by his contcinporarics. 

The impress of Sir Ashulosli is writ large over modem 
Bengal. He had in him the makings of a great political! Leader 
and administrator. He made a start on that path in 1899 when 
he waa elected to the Bengal Legislative CotinciJ as representative 
of die University of Calcutta, of which he had been elected 
a Felloiv in 1889. He was re-elected to die Bengal Council 
in 1903 as represejitative of Calcutta Corporation and was 
elected to Imperial LegHlative Council the same year as 
re^Hreseiitat ive of the nonn^fficial members of the Bengal 
Council- 

But in the meanwhile he had diAtinguished himself as an 
educationisi and Lord Gur^on had been so Impressed by his 
W'urk as a member of the Indian Univeraiues Commission tliat 
be considered him lo he the one man who could put the 
reconunendation^ of the Commissifjnp as embodied in the Indian 
Universities .Act of 1904^ into operation. He therefore decided 
to appoint him Vice-Chancellor of the Ihremier University of 
CaJciitta, That necessitated his ele^^ation to the Calcutta High 
Court Bench because till then no non-official could be the 
VioeTlhancellor Calcutta University, 
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The appaintmeat of Sir Aslitito^h a Judge of ihe Calcuctm 
High Coiu-£ in 1904 deprived the country of his active service 
in die palitkn] field. But the loss ol politics "was the gain 
of education. As Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta OniversiLy Sir 
AshutofiJi moulded a whole generation of edatated Indians 
after his own pattern. And none approximated to diat pattern 
so Wed as his second son, Shyama Prasad Mookerji^ who was 
born to hh devoted wife, Shr ima ri Jogmaya Devi, on the 7th 
of July, I9t)l, in Calcutta. 

Shyama Prasad inherited many of the great qualities of Sir 
Ashuto^h from his birth and others he acquired through liis 
example and guidance. 

I'he most noteworthy of these qualities, which had made 
Sir Ashntosh the idol of h±s people, were his robust uncom¬ 
promising nationalism and his fearJessneiiS. 

TTie nationalism of Sir Ashutosh was not a superficial feeling 
bom oul of Western education. It swelled from his orthodoxyp 
from his pride in Indian heritage and tradition. He made 
it a point all his life not to wear Ptiropean dress except where 
his official duties striedy demanded it. Me ref tidied to visit 
Etigland to attend The comnation of King Edward VJl in spite 
of repeated requests of Lord Cunon. He kneiv, as his 
biographer Bipin Pal has put it, that "once a Hindu is tempted 
to cross the barrier, he loses his claim to real social equality 
with his political masters and practically concedes to alien ideals 
and oistoms, the right to sit in Judgment upon national ideals 
and institutions'''^ 

It was diis pride in his own heritage and ideals wihich 
enabled him to srand up against the current of Westernisation 
which was then sweeping over Bengal. He was quick to realise 
that development of national language as distinct from English 
tvas es^ntial to create appreciation and love in the new 
generation for theEi national life and culture. So he introduced 
Bengali as a subject in Calcutta University in 19t^6 and folloived 
it up by instituting the M.A. degree in Indian vernactilar^ 
in 1914. Every student for tlds degree had to study one other 
regional language of India besides Bengali. His aim was to 
revive ttikural unity of India through the building up of an 
All India literature in the Indian languages hreathing same 
iliought and ideals, ft was a far-sighted act of constructive 
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fitatesmansliipi It has be^n wd] expressed In the pidiy 
sentence gave to the Tnothcr-tongue a place in step-mother^s 
hall” msctibed on the pedestal of his bust in Darbhanga Hall 
of Calcutta Umversiiy. 

At the same time he was very much alive to the weaknesses 
that had crept into the social Fabric of Indian life and he 
never allowed his orthodoxy to stand in defence of them. He 
allowed bis young widow-daughter to re-nLarry in spite of his 
orLhoduxy and. rue and cry of other people He thus proved 
that his orthodoxy was not incoinpaLibie with modernism. 

This spirit of robust natlDualitm of his father and the truly 
Hindu atmosphere of the house of Sir Ashutosh had a deep 
influence on Shyama Frasad- His pristine nationalism which 
later distinguished him from his contemporary poliiicians was 
a valuable patrimony that he received from his father. 

But the quality of Sir Ashutosh which seems to have 
impressed young Shyama Prasad most his fearlessness and 
ardent love of freedom. Ashutosh was perhaps the most fear¬ 
less of the public figures of India of his time. At a dme when 
public men and politicians vied with one another in paying 
tributes to the blessings o! the British rule and flattering the 
British Viceroys, Sir Ashutosh roared like a lion in the Pro- 
ylncial and Imperial Councils putting forth hi^ point of view 
iintrammtled by any considerations of fear or faTOiir+ His 
reply to Lord Gurzon when he insisted upon his visiting 
England has been often quoted as a classic example of hk 
fearlessness. On his teJliug tfie Viceroy about his inabflicy to 
go because his mother did not approve of it. Lord Curron told 
him in a commanding tone i ''Then tell your mother that the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India commands her son to 
go'\ Without a momenfs hesitation Sir Afliutosh replied: 
^'Then i will tell the Viceroy of India on her behalf that the 
mother of Ashutosh refuses to let her son be commanded hy 
anybody excepting herself, be he the Viceroy of India or be he 
anybody greater^'. 

This fearlessness was a natuia] concomitant, of his independ¬ 
ence of characitr and the spirit of freedoim which brought him 
in clash with the highest dignitaries of the British rule in India 
at every step of his public career. “Freedom first* freedom 
second, freedom always" was his guiding principle of life. 
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SON OF ■'SARASWATl" 

TEie Life of Sir Ashutosh, his high tdeallsm, pure nationalism, 
burning pamotism, devodon to learning, love o£ freedom and 
a dear percepdon of the lines on which new India should be 
moulded proved to be the greatest infiuence in the shaping 
of life and oudook of Shyama Prasad Mookerji. Sir Ashutosh 
recognised early the brilliance and in-bom versatility of bis 
young son and helped to develop his potentialities by special 
personal attention. He wanted Shyama Prasad to become a 
model of what he wanted the new generation of Indians, which 
he was moulding through Calcutta University, to be, Shyama 
Prasad also looked upon him as his hero whose every action 
and move he minutely studied. He assiduously tried to shape 
himself after his image. 


Chapter n 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS 


Shyajia PftAiAD spent bis childhood in Bbawanipur, then a 
nnidiern suburb of CaJcutta, where his aucestrtd home still 
sLiuds. This large but modcirately hyilt three-itoreyed hotise, 
better known as 77, Ashmosh Mootcfji Road, had been a 
jendCEV'OUs of great intelicctUids, jurists, politicians and states* 
men of Bengal and India for over half a century- The first 
thing that catches tlie eye as one enters the long and dark 
porch of this old style house is a lai-ge wooden nameplate- 


it reads; 

Sir Ashutosh Mookerji Out 

Rama Prasad Mookerji In 

Shyaiuii Prasad Mookerji Out 

fiama Prasad Mookerji In 


followed by a nmnber of other tiatnei of the ynunger members 
of the Ashulosh family. 

To a casual visitor this continuance of the names of the 
members who are dead and gone on the name-plate looks rather 
unusual- But to lliose who know about the noble tradition 
o£ this house and Its contributions towards the making of 
modern Bengal and India, this preservation of the names of 
Sir Ashutosh and Shyanm Prasad on the name-plate is a fit 
reminder of the tradition and the heritage of this house. 

Tliis house has been known all os'er Calcutta as an abode 
of Saraswali. Sir Ashntosh had filled it with books on all 
subjects- The books were his one obsession, his ever lasting 
friends, with whom he conversed day after day, year after year, 
till the whole house became a vast library of rare books, kvety 
room, es'ery corridor had shelves of hooks piled up to the 
ceiling along the walls. The valuable treasure of knowledge, 
B5,00n books in all. some of them not available anywhere else, 
were given as a gift to the nation by Dr. Shyania Prasad just a 
year before bis death on behalf of the Mookerji family. This 
treasure now makes np the Ashutosh Wng of the National 
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Librar)' of Calcutta. A IcKik at tbe vEiriety and quaJity of iiit 
bookj gives an idea of the versatility and rare understanding 
of sciences and humanities alike wbicb distmguished Sir 
Ashutosh and bis son Sbyama Frasadi 

This boose is also ’i^^ell known to the people around for the 
pomp and show, devotion and piety, with which poojas had 
been celebrated them year after year, llte most modern of 
men who have been living in it have conihiued to be most 
orLhodox also in the matter o£ poojas and other celebraiionSp 
public and private, that enliven and variegate the humdrum 
life of a Hindu Lmnseboltler It was at once the most modem 
and tlie most orthodox of the great houses of Calcutta, 

Young Sbyama Prasad saw and imbibed with re\^erence the 
spirit of boili these aspects o£ the life of liis family. He 
watched poojaSp the strict ohsen^ance of the religious cei'emonies, 
rituals and discipline by his lather and other members of the 
famity. He also listened to discussions on the most modem 
and srientific subjects between his fatJier and great sehoiars 
who WTiu there from all parts of India and abroad. This 
created in him a reverence for India's age old culture and 
thought together with, deep attachment to Western though l 
and learning born out of Intcilectual understanding. A 
foundation was thus laid of a liappy blending of Hindu 
spiritnalityH tolerance and humanity together with the sdenuhe 
outlook and broad understanding of all that is best in the life 
and ideals of the West. Tliia characterised the life of Sbyama 
Prasad Lhroughoutp both as an academician and a parlia¬ 
mentarian. 

The general atmosphere in the country, particularly in Eengal, 
in die early years of the twentietli century, was another potent 
itiHueuce in moulding the bfe and outlook of young Shyama 
Prasad, He was born at a time when Lokmanya TiLak's firm 
assertion that "Freedom is my birth right and 1 will have it” 
and Bankim Chandra Chatterji's ecstatic hymn to the mother- 
Jand~Vande Mataram~had begun a revolution in the minds 
of all patriotic Indians. The British plan to divide Bengal in 
order to weaken the nationalists, who mainly happened to be 
Hindus, was put into operation in 1904. This pros'oked the 
dormant national spirit and gave birtJi to a new phase of 
natinnal struggle for freedom. 
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The reaction against the British policy of divide-aiid-rule 
manifested itsdf in nvo forms. The more ardent among the 
younger generation tonk to the cult of the bullet and (he bomb 
in supreme disregard of its hazards. The gospel of action as 
preached in the Bhagtead Gita and as practised by Shivaji, 
whose memory was revived by Lokmanya Tilak though 
organised celebration of Shivaji Utsav, became the inspiration 
for diis young and determined group. The association of such 
great naines as that of Lokmanya Tilak, Bipin Chandra Pal, 
Veer Savarkar, LaJa Lajpat Rai, Aurobindo Ghosh and Bhai 
Parmanand gave a new importance and halo to this cult of 
do or die. 

Those who could not take to this extremist and dangerous 
path, took to the wea|Jon of Swadeshi to break the economic 
hold of the British over India. Boycott of foreign ways of life 
was a naturai concomitant of boycott of foreign goods. The 
cult of Swadeshi revived and intensified die latent national 
feeling ot die people, and led to a re-discovery of their soul 
by educated Indians. It gave a crushing blow to The growing 
Westernisation that was dien corrofling the life of educated 
India. It made easy the task of nationalising the life and out¬ 
look of the new generation set before Shyama Prasad by Sir 
Ashutoslu Therefore, it is no wonder that it had a lasting 
edect on the receptive mind of Shyama Prasiid, His inborn 
nationalism was sharpened and strengthened by this atmosphere 
arauiiii him- 

The partition of Bengal and the movement for its annulment 
also brought to light the separatist tendencies of Indian 
Muslims which could be played upon by the British. By 
playing the gome of the British, the Muslim intelligentsia shook 
the faith of natLonaiist India in their patriotism and loyalty 
to the motherland. It also gave the fiixt inkling o[ die future 
of British policy in India. But unfortunately, few Indian 
politicians of the day could then visualise the deadly significance 
of this British policy in winning over the Muslims to weaken 
the nationalist India. Shyama Prasad was too young at that 
time to raise bis finger against this subtle policy of the British 
whicli directly led to partition of India in lfM7. But he was 
destined, as we now know, to carry on the most determined 
fifrht against this policy after he entered politics to save the 
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touptry fi'om its effects. 

Wliile these influences, ol home and outside, rrcre moulding 
imperceptibly the mind and outlook of young Shyama Prasad, 
his father was also planning for a suitable type of education 
and tiaming for his promising son. He could easily afford to 
send him to any of the public schools run by Englishmen in 
Calcutta and elsewhere on the lines of public schools in Britain. 
Most Indians of his status did that then as now. But Adiutosli’s 
nationalisni, grounded as it was on Indian culture and ideals, 
would not allow him to send his son lo public schools. He 
was well aware of the fact that they could de nationalise even 
the best and most promising of Indian boys. 

The ordinary schools run by the munidpaliiy or the govern¬ 
ment were too neglected and misnianagcd to develop the 
faculties of the children entrusted to them on right lines. They 
did not come up to Sir Ashuiosb's standards. He therefore 
inspired his friend Shti Bisheshwar Mitier to open his Milter 
Institute where Shyama Prasad and his brothers got their early 
schooling. 

Sir Ashutosh thereafter became a regular visitor of Miticr 
Institute. A great educaiionist that he ivas, he permnally 
supervised the arrangements in the scliool and kept a vigilant 
eye on the progress of his sons. 

He even took personal care in selecting the companions for 
his sons. He persuaded some of his dose friends to send their 
sons of the same age group to Mi t ter Institute, so that the 
Shyama Prasad and his brothers could have companiom of his 

choice, , , 

The hard training of home and school coupled with 

vigilance and paienial care of Sir Ashutosh enabled the inborn 
qualities and brilliance of Shyama Prasad to shine forth. His 
precocity amaied his teachers and parents alike. He was 
always far ahead of his dass. While still at school he would 

read books prescribed for F-A, and B..A. ^ 

At the same time he began to develop that idealism, that 
deiacliment from purely material things of life, which became 
the Strongest feature of his public life. The note-boola of his 
sdiool days contain many stray remarks which give an indication 
of the working of his mind. On one of them it was found 
written ; "I want to be great. I do not want money . He 
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did liye up to Lhis early ideaU&nL He never allowed money 
or material comforts o£ life lo motivate fa is attioni and 
activities. 

As Shyama Prasad grew up in school. Sir Ashuiosh began 
to take work of fais private secretary from him. He Avouid often 
dictate him letters which Shyama Prasad wrote in long hand 
to be ty'ped by him later. Sir Ashutosb also began to take him 
to the iiakutta University with him which gave him an 
opportunity to talk to University professors^ 

This not only provided an outlet lor his ex8raordinary 
energies, but also enabled liim to study from cdose quarters his 
fadier. his way of working and his way of dealing with men 
and matters. Sir Ashuto&h believed in the age old Indian 
clicttim ; "It behoves die great to be ever active"* 

He never idJed away his time. The manifold activities that 
he carried on simultaneously was a miracle fur his con¬ 
temporaries. The practical training that Shyama Prasad had 
through his dose practical association with his father in work, 
enabled him to imbibe these qualities in himself and develop 
a spirit of sdf-confidence wJiich proved to be his greatest asaet 
in later life. 


CH^rTEB. Ill 


TOWARDS A "PURE AND MANLY LIFE" 


Having passed his matriculaLion examination Erora Mitter 
Institute at the age of sixteen with a seholaiship, Shyama Prasad 
joined Presidency College, in 1917. This change over from 
school to college inaikefl the beginning of new and very 
formative period of his life. It brought him into direct domain 
of his father. He could now feel the touch of his father in 
shaping of the eduQliDJial life of Bengal. It provided him 
new opponuntLies of assisting Sir Asbvttosh in his educational 
work, and get that insight into die affairs of Calcutta University 
which fitted so well for canning on his father's work in the 
sphere of the University when the mantle, as architect of 
Calcutta Univeriiiy. fell upon him. 

Shymna. Prasad was blessed at this stage of his life with a 
robust health t^hich coupled with his simple living and 
intellectual brilliance, at once made him a favourite of his 
teachers and fellow students. Like his faihcr. he deliberately 
those Dhoti and Xurta in preference to die European dress as 
his normal wear. 

He passed his Tnter-Arts examination hi 19l9j standing first 
in the University. This established his reputation as a student 
and he was appointed Geueral Secretary of the Presidency 
College Magaiine in 1920. It was a gieat honour for young 
Shyama Prasad. The editorship of the college magazine 
provided him the first opportunity lor self^utpression. His 
writings of the time bristle with a young aspirant's vision of 
life indicative of his great futme. Most remarkable among 
them fiom the point of view of understanding the man in 
Shyama Prasad are his lelterx to Prof. Percival, a great scholar 
and teacher, who had helped mould a whole generation of 
Bengali intellectuals and men of action, including Sir Aihutosb, 
who had studied with him in the Presidency College- Shyama 
Prasad had heard much about him from his father and he had a 
keen desire to get intrtxluccd to him. His appointment as editor 
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of Lh^ Presidenqf College Magazine gave him ilie opportoniiy to 
fulfil his desire. He wroLe to Prof, Pervical his fij^t letter oq 
September 2, 1920, inti'odudng himself and praying him for 
an artide for the magazine. The actjuaintance thus begun 
grew into deep presonal affection between the young student 
and the great teacher who was then enjoying his well^amed 
rest in England. The most remarkable o£ the series of letters 
that passed between them is the one written by Shyama Prasad 
Oil Mth of November^ 1920. Jt gives us an insight into the 
noble idealism that had taken hold of Shy am a Prasad and which 
continued to shape his actions all through the crowded life* 
The letter reads : 

My Dear Sbr^ 

1 was away to Banaras during the Pooja Holidays and 
returned to Calcutta nnly a week ago. 

1 have got your letter. I cannot say bow proud I do feel. 
Such a letter is indeed worthy of you and yon alone. From its 
very beginning to its end, it h couched in such terms, which 
1 cannot but describe as a^cctionale. They say^the writing 
shows the man—it is really so, sir^ in your case. 

We all deeply regret to find yon are unable to write 
something for our magazine. May 1 request you to accept 
the copy of ibe first issue of the magazine for this sessinn 
which I am sending to you in a separate cover. 

3 deem myself fortunate for having been able to get myself 
acquainted with you and I cannot but express the hope that 
you will bless me from your inmost heart that 1 may live a 
pure and manly life. 

1 beg to remain sir, with profound respects. 

Yours affectionately, 
Sfiyama Prasad MookerJL 

"Pure and manly life" was the ideal he set before himself 
while still in his teens. He lived up to it. He aspired to be 
pure and he did remain pure—pure of character, pure of heart, 
pure in body and soul rn the end of his life. Fie aspired to 
be manly and he did Hve a manly lifOp Manliness was in fact 
the dominant trait of his character. His fearlessness, his 
supreme disregard of self and his readiness to fight and suffer 
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for aU Jusi causes were but manifc^ations of his ma[iimes»+ 

He developed Epecial laste for English literature in the 
iimirse of his college career, tie began to write chasie and 
flawle^ English and distinguished himself by standing first in 
Glass 1 ID BA. with honours in English in 1921. This special 
proficiency in English natiErally suggested that he should take 
up English for his M.A But the natioiiaJisi: in Shyimia Prasad 
objected to it, He had seen how his faiiier Iiad been struggling 
to give Bengali and other Indian vernaculars their rightful 
place in the educational curricula of Calcutta University. He 
set an example for his contemporaries by taJdng up Indian 
vernacuhu- — Bengali and one another Indian language instead 
of English for his ^f.A., which he pissed with a fii^t class in 
1923. 

While studying for his M.A. he was married in April, I922» 
to Shrlmatl Sudha Devi, ivho bore him four children — two sons 
and two daughters—before she died in 1934. 

He did his BE-* once again standing first class in the 
University in 2924,^ and was enrolled as an advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court. The Hare for writing that he had 
developed as editor of the Frcsidenc)^ College Magazine drew 
him to journalism also for some time. I-Ie started "Bang Want"* 
a Bengali journal in 1922. He also wrote a regular feature for 
"'CapitaT edited by Pat LoveU under the pen name ^"Ditch" 
during 1923-24. The Calcutta Review was also purchased by 
hia lather from Thacker Spink during the same period. By 
writing for these journals, he developed a fascinating style 
both in Bengali and English. But this lure for journalism was 
only a passing phase. He again look to It sometime in the 
forties when he started his own daily "The Nadonallsf' from 
Calcutta. But this too was short lived. 

With his mastery over ianguage,. keen intellect^ de%'astacing 
logic and great gift of eloquence he could have easily risen to 
the top of the legal profe^ion had he paid it the attention it 
demandccL But that was not to be. Circumstancea beyond his 
control coupled with his ovin inborn idealism drove him to a 
much wider and useful field from the broader national point 
of view. Instead ol remaining content with only pleading for 
justice for his clients, lie w^as destined to make justice to the 
whole of India his special concern. 
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The most unexpected ot these circimi&iances was the utitimely 
dei^th o£ his father in Mayj 1924. Sir Ash u tosh had retired 
horn judgeship ol Calcutta High Court in By dte end 

of the same year he resigned the vice<han cell or ship of Calcutta 
University after a heated controversy with Lord LytUin> the 
then Governor of Bengal, over hnanctal support by the 
Cavernment to the University. Sir Ashutosh was then planning 
tn enter active politics. Had he done so, he would have surely 
come to the top not only in Bengal but also in AlMtidia 
politics in no lime. But his sudden death in Patna, where he 
had gone on a professional vbit* cut short all plans. It also 
created a void in the public life of Bengal, parLkularly in the 
sphere of the Calcutta University^ which was not easy to fil!_ 

The one man who was known to have the closest insight into 
the educational plans and policies of Sir Ashutosh and the 
intricacies of the University administration which he coniroUed 
as its supreme arbitrator was young Shyama Prasad. 

So all well-wishers of the University considered his continued 
association w4th the University admlnistnition as essential for 
Its healthy growth on the lines laid down by Sir Ashutosh. 

It was this consedousness w^hich prompted his old teacher 
and later Govenor of West Bengal, Shri H, C. Mookerji, to 
vacate his seat in the University senate early In 1924 so that 
young Shyama Prasad could be elected to it. In June of the 
same year he was appointed a mMnber of the Syndicate to fill 
the place of Sir Ashutosh on it. The mantle of Sir Ashutosh 
in the sphere of the Calcutta UniverBityv thus fell upon 
Shyama Prasad, his natural and spiritual heir^ at the young age 
of He took upon himself to carry on his great tradition and 
complete his unfinished work of reconstruction of Calcutta 
University as a hi jnstniment for national rejuvenation. 


Chapter tv 


THE YOUNGEST VICE-CHANCELLOR 


F^or the next fifteen years of Jiis life, Shvama Prasad conceti- 
trated hts attention on the Calcutta University. He literally 
made it his own as Id, father had done before him. He 
reconstructed it on the foundations laid by his father and 
Ktablished his repiitatioTi as au original thinker and brilliant 
oducaijomst. Even after he took to active politics in 1939 
cduEotion in general and Calcutta University in particular 
continued to be an absorbing interest of his life. As a result 
he continued to be regarded and respected as one of the 
lorcmost educatjonists of the cotintry upto the end of his life 
even by thoK who diilered with his politics. 

period, he served Calcutta University with single 
^nded devotion in various capacities sudi as President of the 
Cmnals of Post-Graduate studies In art and science. Dean of 
the faculty of Arts and vice-chancellor. Even though he was 
the youngest e\'er fellow and syTidic of the premier University 
of the country, hia intimate knowledge of the mind of its master 
Mchitect who was no more there to guide its destinies, gave 
im an unprecedented position and say in its affairs. He 
began to be looked upon as a dependable guide in all intricnie 
matters about which the knowledge of the original plan of 
Sir j^utosh was deemed necessary. He became the interpreter 

of hjs plans and policies about the reconstniction of the 
Umversity, 


Bui It was yet a time of studentship for fibyama Prasad. He 
was only 24 and had a keen desire to complete his legal studies 
m England. He went there in Manch 1926 and joined the 
Lincoln's Inn and was called to the English Bar in 1927, 
While in England he ably represented Calcutta University at 
the Conference of the Universiiies of the British Empire. ^ He 
began to be counted from then onwards as one of the ieadine 
educationists of India. ^ 

It was in England that Shyama Prasad came in dose touch 
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with Dr. S. Radbakrishnarii whom Sir Ashutosh had pul on the 
road to gieatness by bringing; him to Calcutta University from 
Mysore x and Sir Evans Greaves who remained his life-long 
Eriend. He was known to he a quiet and unoatentatiom type 
of student by bis contemporaiics in England. But bts amiable 
nature won him a large number o£ friends- His nurse in the 
nursing-home to which be had to shift in October, 1026^ 
because of a carbuncle was amusingly annoyed by large 
number of friends who would come to meet him there posing 
as his cousins. '‘This is another cousin coming'*, she would 
exclaim whenever a new face peeped in lor her permission to 
meet Shyama Pra^iad. 

After his return from England in 1927 he took to 1^1 
practice for some time. But his p^e^^ccnpation with the 
University soon forced him to choose between lavr, which is a 
jealous mistress, and public and educational work. He chose the 
latter and never turned back from it during the rest of his life. 

He was decled to the Bengal Legislative Council aa a 
Congress candidate reprEscnting the Calcutta University in 
1929^1 He resigned his scat in the Council in 1930 when the 
Congress decided to boycott the legislatures. But as a practical 
man he failed to see the utility of wididrawing from die 
legislatures leaving the field open lo toadies, to play mischief. 
He felt it necessary that the interests of the University be 
safeguarded in the legislatures, partLailarly because education 
had become a transferred subject under the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms of 1921. So he sought re-election and was 
returned once again in 1930 as an independent member repre¬ 
senting the Calcutta University. His main occupation however 
continued to be service in the cause of education. He sat in 
the Council as a watch-dog of the interests of the University. 

But the real opportunity to show his mettle as an educationist 
and £tn administrator came to Shyama Prasad in 1934 when 
he was appointed vice-chaiicelJor ol i-hfi Calcutta University. 
He was Only 33 at that time and as such was the youngest 
vice^cliancellor of any university in the country. It was hailed 
as a fit recogniuon of his great capabilities. 

He had lost his wife a year earlier, in 1933i when he was 
just 32. His mother to whom he was devotedly attached tried 
her best to persuade him to marry again. But he refused. He 
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derided to dedicate the rest of bis life to the service of his 
motherland. He first those to sei-ve her througli the spread of 
right education among her sons and daughters. Vice-chancellor- 
ship of Calcutta Ctiivcrsiiy gave him the opportunity to put 
Itis aims and ideals regarding education of his people in piactice. 

Being fully conscious of the fact that uniTCisiiy etlucation in 
India had originated not in the desire for consers^ation and 
betterment of her traditional culture, her arts, crafts and 
industries but mainly for imparting her people Western ideis 
throtigh the medium of foreign tongue and lor ensuring a 
regular supply of an indigenous madiinery for tlie smooth 
ivotking of a powerful bureaucracy', he svaiitetl to see the 
syllabus and tourses of studies so remodelled, systems of train¬ 
ing and esaminations so reorganised that the learner may grow 
up not as a mechanised recorder of in format ion and theories, 
not as a dry specialist, hut one whose critical judgement is 
strengthened and whose capacity lor broad thinking and w'ltle 
application of knowledge to problems of life is developed to 
the fullest extent. He explained his ideal about tlie reorgani¬ 
sation of educational life more explicitly in his second convoca¬ 
tion address delivered on February' 12. 1936. 

"Our ideal ’ he said, ’‘is to provide extensive facilities for 
education from the lowest grade to die highest, to mould om- 
educational purpose and to draw out the best qualities that be 
hidden in our youth and to train them intellectually, physically 
for devoted service in all spheres of national activity, m 
villages, in towns and cities. Our ideal is to make widest 
pros'ision for a sound liberal education, to find the correct 
synthesis betw'een vocalional and technical training, remember¬ 
ing always dial no nation tan achieve greatness by turning its 
youth into a mere machine-made product with nothing hut a 
material end in view. Our ideal is to afford tlie amplest facilities 
and privileges to our teachers so that they may he endowed 
with learning and character and Irecdom and may regard 
themselves as not only the torch bearers and interpreters of 
knowledge and conquerors of new realms of thought, but also 
as makers of men and women, of leaders and workers, tnie and 
brave, upright and patriotic. Our ideal is to link up education 
with the best elements of our culture and civiliiation drawing 
strength, wherever necessary, from the fountain of Western 
PM. 1 
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skiJL 9Jid knowledge. Our ided is to make our uni versifies and 
educational lELStitutions Lhe lioine of Jibmy and sane and 
progressive though U-generously assisted by the State and the 
public^ — where teachers and students will meet and vrork in an 
atmosphere of hannany and mutual under^ landings where none 
will suffer on grounds of caste, sex, treed and religious or 
political belief.'* 

He pursued this ideal In a systematic w^ay during [our years 
of his vice-chancellorship. He did not spare time^ energy^ 
healths convenience, or anything worth in life, where they stood 
Ln die way of performance of what he comidered bis duly even 
against die advice of his doctors. The Erst thing to engage his 
attention as vice-diancellor w^as the position of Bengali and 
oLher vernacular languages in the curricula of die University. 
He wanted Bengali to occupy its rightful place in the 
educational life of Bengal. He took a long stride in this 
direction when he made Bengali die medium of instruction 
upio the matriculation^ and introduced Honours Conoe in 
Bengali, Hindi and Urdu. To prepare text-books in Bengali, 
he got prepared a collection of technical terms and expressions 
in Bengal to be used in various subjects of study. He 
visualised a day "when in this manner the University will be 
able to prepare a complete glossary of words in all subjects and 
for all standards. This will enrich Eengnli Language and 
literature and also make if possible for us to take steps for 
extending the use of vernaculars for the higher examinations 
ol the University"^ To enrich Bengali Literature and to develop 
taste of the people for it, the University under his inspiration 
undertook the publication of a special series of Bengali books 
on different branches of knowiedge. Bengal spelling was 
also standardised on his initjadve. 

It was under his vice^hanceUorship diat Shri Babindra Nath 
Tagore delivered his convocation address in Bengidi in 19S7. 
it was a new tieparture in the right direction in the annals of 
the University, ft marked the beginning of the end of the era 
of English suj>eriority over Bengali and other Indian languages. 

He next turned to the reform and reorganisation nf the 
system ol examinations and courses of study* He introduced 
the system of compartmental examinatiom and gave concession 
to students who had failed for appearing for examinattons with- 
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out getting themselves admitted Id to tolleges. The whole scheme 
of high school education was re-oriented by him. A variety of 
course, and choices were introduGed for the boys and alternative 
subjects and courses of study were prescribed for the girls. 

He realised that mcreasing Eow of trained teachers was a 
necessary prerequisite for bringing aboin and sustaining any 
reforms in the school education. To that end he organised a 
Teachers^ Training Department at the Calcutta University and 
introduced a sy^stem of shnroterm training courses^ including a 
vacation course — precursor of the present day refresher course— 
to provide trained teachers for schools. 

He realised that an increasing how of trained teachers was a 
discouraging factors he initiated military iraining courses in 
the scheme of college studies. To the same end he started 
annual celebration of the University Foundation day, w^hich 
fell on January 24p at the Calcutta IMaidan. All the students 
of Calcutta would assemble there on die day with their badges 
and banners and take pari in. the march-past and other physical 
displays. It helped in developing esprit-de^'^orps among the 
students and harmony between the teadier and the taught. 
Speaking at the hrst celebration he called upon the Government 
of the day to provide oppottunities for the youth to grow. 
"I have abundant faith"', be declared, "in the glory of youth 
and what I ask from authorities in the name of students of 
Bengal is that they be given a chance to live, an opportunity 
to enjoy life and die amplest facilities for the development of 
their health and character so that in the dayi to come they 
may be assets In the furtherance of the highest interests of our 
motherland'"* It w^as this solicitude for the genuine interests 
of the student community which gave him a tremendous hold 
over their affection and loyalty. "While he wanted the 
authorities to do their duty towards die youth of die country 
he did not lay mucJi store by them. He vrent ahead with his 
owTi plans for assisting the youth through the Students 
Welfare Department and Students' Appointment Board. Tlic 
Students' Welfare Department wwked for the promotion of 
mental and physical healtli of the studeats. To create a feeling 
of brotherhood among them the resented hostek for the 
students coming from the so called backward classes were 
abolished and all of them vrere provided acconunodatloa tn 
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general hosleJs and messes attached lo the coUegea at reduced 
seat rates- 

The Studenli" Appointment Board gave guidance to the 
Students about choice o! careers, contacted employers and 
recomiueiided to them youth suited to their requirements. It 
also gave specialised tntinjng to the stirdcnts imending to sit 
for competitive examination for the public services, VX^hile he 
thus took keen interest in finding employtncnt lor the educated 
yutith among whoia unemployiiient was growing fast, lie was 
tesolutely opposed to ilie policy of restricting higher education 
urged on the ground that "suliable appointments for work 
cannot be found for all tiniversity-trained men'*. 

The Society and state, he held, must provide usefttl cmploy- 
raciu for educated men. This task cannot be directly under- 
Liken by any scat of learning whose duty will be mainly to 
provide society with men and women trained according to 
correct systems and ideals. 

On his part he tried to give greater attention to techniral 
and scientific studies. Without any encouragement from the 
government of tJie day, he put into effect a scheme for 
agricultural education and introduced the diploma course in 
education, He also initiated a scheme for imparting training 
in the large scale pruduction of certain industrial goods in the 
Applied Chemistry Department of the University. He paid 
special attention to the expansion and equipment of science 
departments which fulfilled in his time the dream of his father 
that these departments should win, as a matter of right, 
.admiration of the world. 

On the Arts side, introduction of Tibetan and Chinese 
studies as a part of ancient Indian history and culttire, the 
foundation of Ashuio.sh ^fuselJm of Indian Arts and Cttltirre 
and the work of arclieological excavations undertaken by the 
Universitv were some of his specific contribution.^ to the giowth 
of Calcutta University as a seat of Indian learning. He also 
improved aud enlarged the University Librnry. The new 
University Library Hall built in his time weis decorated with 
frescoes illustrating the development of Indian culture and 
cmlis:ttion with special reference lo contribution made by 
Bengal, Last but not the least important work of Shvama 
Prasad for the Calcutta University before he retired as its 
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vice-chancellor in Auguiit, 1938, waa ihe settlement of the 
armngements of Government finaneiai help to the University. 
It a ticklish quest ion. A^'hlch had brought Sir Ashuiosh into 
headlong clash with Lord LytEon in 1^23, and had been 
hanging fire since then. According to this settlement Calcutta 
University was assured of a block grant of Us. 4,S5.000 a year, 

HU services eo Calcuita University and his eminence as an 
intellectual and educationist had now come to be universally 
recognised and appreciate!. He had been elected a member of 
the Court and Council of the Indian Institute of Sciences, 
Bangalore, as a representative of the Universities of Eastern 
India and had also become Chairman of the Inter University 
Board in the creation of which he had played a leading ro!e. 
CalcutEa University gave expression to its gratitude and 
appreciation of his services by conferring on him the degree 
of Honorary Doctor of h^wa at a special convocation 
held in November, 1938, Speaking on the occasion Lord 
Borbouinep the Chancellor of the University, paid a moRt 
befitting iribuie to Shyama Prasad when he said : ^'Nobody can 
say that Sbyama Prasad Mookerji is being honoured by this 
Honorary degree because he is the son of a great father. It is 
because he is himself. He has earned every bit of it". 

RcLiremeiit from vice-chancellorahip did not mark the end 
of his association with Calcutta University. He continued to 
be the life and soul of it for many more years. Politics, 
however* began to engage hj.s attention more and more after 
1938. But even aftcix he became fully engrossed in politfcs 
which latter took him to wider fields of activity in New Delhi, 
hLs interest in education in general and Calcutta University in 
particular continued unabated. The country began to look 
upon him as a foremost expert on educational problems and 
his advice on educational matLers continued to be sought after 
with eagemesA till The last days of his life* Banaras University 
also conferred on him tJie honorary degree of Doctor of fjws 
ill 1938. '"l‘'hc GovemmeriL of India also gave recogtiitioii to his 
inEellectual eminence by nominating him as its representative 
on Lhe CommiLtee of Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
of Nations in die same year. The Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the premier organisation for Asiatic studies in India, 
honoured him by electing him its President in 1943. 
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FROM EDUCATION TO POLITICS 


From education to politics was not a long way during the 
period of Indian struggle for independence. Education 
awakened the mind, created political consciousness and aroused 
the desire for emancipation from the foreign stranglehold. 
That is why most political workers and leaders came from the 
educated and professional classes like lawy^ers, doctors and 
teachers. 

For a man like Dr, Shyatna Prasad, this movement from 
educational to political sphere was as natuml as it was inevit¬ 
able* His innate nationalism, dauntless courage^ power of 
elocution and family tradition could not hut bring him into 
the political arena for serving his motherland and seruring 
justice for Iiis people in a w'ider sphere. His father Sir Ashutc^ 
had. also planned to enter politics after his retirement from 
the High CourL iiut providence did not spare him to enter 
the political field and take the political leadership of the 
country, for w^hich he was so eminently fitted, in his hands- 
The unfulfilled aspirations of bis great father might also have 
l>eEn a factor that drove Shyatna Prasad into politics. But the 
major factor was the polideal sitnation as it developed itselh 
liarticularly after die mauguration of the Government of Indin 
Act of 19S5- Shyama Prasad liad to enter active poiidcs to 
save the life wwk of his father and his own in educational 
spheres from the islamic vandalism of the Muslim League and 
the lack of teal ism and pusillanimity of the Indian National 
Congress* 

He began his political career in a small way as early as 1929 
when he was elected to the Bengal Legislative Council as a 
Congress candidate from the University constituency^. It was 
in a way a necessary adjunct to bis educational work. lie was 
supposed to act as a ivatch^dog of the interests of the Calctitta 
University in the legislature. 

The Congress call for boycott of countiU a few monihs later 
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put him in a fix_ an honest and con^ientioii^ man he fdt it 
his duty to obey diat call. But as a result he reali^d that some 
one must remain in die Council to keep watch over and safe- 
^ard the interests of the Uaivmity which had come to be 
looked upon by the British bureaucracy as a breeding ground 
of seditious ideas. He, therefare, resigned his seat in the 
Council to honour the call of the Congress and sought re¬ 
elect ion to it as an independent candidate from the same 
University constituency. He ^-as re-elected. He got his early 
training as a speaker and a parhamentarian during this period. 
He also got insight into the working of the Congress and die 
Muslim Ijeague mind. The Cbngress attitude towards the 
Communal Aw^ard came as a great shock to hioi. It shook his 
faith in that organisation. But his main work continued to be 
in and for tlie University outside the Legislature. 

The introduction in 1937 of the Provincial part of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 and the elections to the 
Provincial Legislatures tn the same year created a new situa¬ 
tion. He was again elected to the Bengal Assembly from tlie 
University constituency and so had the opportunity to study 
the working of provincial autonomy from very dose quarters. 

The new assembly elected on the basis of Commtmal Award 
had 250 memhers out of which only SO were Hindus most of 
wbom had been returned on the Congress ticket. Tlie Muslims 
were divided betw'eeo Muslim league led by S. H. Suhrawardy 
and Krisbak Praja Party of A, K. Faial-ul-flaq. The Congress 
Ltandling of the situation in and outside the legislature soon 
provoked him to think afresh about its policies and political 
conceptionSr He saw how bankruptcy of statesmanship on its 
part was driving all the Muslim tflembers into the fold of the 
Muslim League. The Muslim League w-as jeopardising the 
soclaL educational and cultural life of Bengal and the very 
existence of Hindus as equal and self-respectitig sons of the 
soil by pushing through the legislature the Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill, the University Bill and the Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion Bill. These bills struck at the very foundation of the 
educational fabric of Bengal which liledong labours of .^ir 
Ashutosh had created mainJy with the Cf)-o])eration and help 
of Hindu philanthropists and scholars and which Shyama 
Prasad had been trying to further improve and fortify. The 
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AitunLioQ was a challegC to his manliness. He could not see 
his life work being dcsiroyet] by upstart and reckle^is pulitical 
adventurers. The man of action in him was rousccL The 
rethemeni from die vice-thancellordiip freed him from the 
res{K)nsibi]ities of that oflice.. He was free to take up the 
challenge of polidca. 

Politics demanded his alignment wdih one or the other 
recognised political panics of the country whidi might provide 
him witli a popular base. Indian National Congress^ the moat 
powerful political organ? sat ion in the country, with wlndi he 
had been passively associated since his entry into public life 
wauld liave been his naiuial choice but for the experience that 
he had gained of its mind and its philosophy both in theory 
and praclJce, in and outside the legislature. He had become 
thoroughly disillusioned with it, lu policy of compromise 
Tviih die .Viuslim League even at the cnsi of clear and vital 
national inieresls was repugnant to lus innate nationalism. 

He was, therefore, in a fix. Aa a seeker alter rrLith^ he wa* 
in search of light. His tormented soul wanted a guide, Thb 
he found in Sir Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, the renowned revolu^ 
tinnary and close conipajiion of Lokmanya Tilakp who was then 
on a visit to Calcutta, Savarkar had just then been freed from 
bis inteinmeiu in Ratnagiri District hy the Congress Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, He had spurned, the offer to Join the 
CongressSp whidi was then prepared to offer him the highest 
position in the organisaiion, because he felt that the Congress 
had departed from die aims and ideals which inspired it when 
he had served it with his life blood. According to Veer 
Savaxkar, the Congress had lallcii from die high pedestal nf 
nationalism. He was convinced that Congress policy of appease^ 
ment of Muslim League at the cost of the notional inieresia for 
which Hindus in general stood would destroy Indian unity 
and the main springs of Irs nadonal life. He had raised a 
hornet's nest by joining the Hindu Mahasabha* which he wanted 
to build as a true in-^trumeiit of the national will based on 
the ideal of Hindutva and on the love of the country and its 
age old culture. He had pul a new life in Hindu Maliasabha 
wiihin j few^ months and had come to Calcutta to reorganise 
the Mahasahha movement in Bengal. 

Shri N. C. Chatterjip the Calcutta host nf Veer Savaikar, 
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invited a number oi Je^dui|r citizens of the city to meet bim. 
Dr. Shyuma Prasad ’H'as one of theui. He was deeply impressed 
by Veer iMvarkar. His anal^^is of the Indian political situation 
and his gospel of imailDycd nationalism as tbe only effective 
antidote to Muslim separatism and divide-and-rule policy of 
die alien rulers appealed to him ^ a practical and realis^ik 
approach to the probknu posed by Muslim League in Bengal 
and elsewhere. He, there fore, decided lo join Hindu Maha- 
sabha and make it an effective instrument for check-mating the 
anti-national policies of the Muslim League and the cowardly 
passivity of tlte Congr*^ He took a leading part in the Annual 
Session of the All India Hindu Mahasabha held in Calcutta^ 
in December of the same year and became one of iti» vice- 
presidents. Soon after he became its Acting President due to 
the continued ill health of Veer Savarkar^ tbe President. 

Dr. Mookerji's decision to join the Hindu Mahasabha Instead 
ol the Ckmgress, in which he could have surely readied the top 
in no timcp has been subjected to some ill informed cruidsm 
by some of his friends and critics alike. But the answ^er to 
their criticism Is to be found In Dn ^^Qoke^ji‘l wTltings and 
speeches. Speaking at the Amritsar session nl the Hindu 
Mahasabha in Decciuber, l94Sj he posed the question "why 
Hindu Mahasabha 7"* and answered It this : 

"'So long as communal considerations loom Jarge In the 
field ol Indian administration and smister -\nglo-iMuslim 
conspiracy continues, the Hindu JMahasaLha must function 
as an active and fearless political organisation which can both 
defend the rights of the Hindus and of India as a whole. 
So long as a third party remains in India and an aggressive 
anti-national and anti-Hindu Muslim League party holds its 
sw'ay over the Muslim masses, enjoying the favours of tbe 
Brillsb Goveriimejit^ and planning to veto the elemenLary 
rights of the majorityp Hindus for their sheer existence must 
have their oivn political organisation to fight for their own 
rights and lilierties. The political goal ol Hindu Mahasabha 
is complete Independence of India, It stands for joint 
electorates, if necessary vrith reservation of seats. It asks for 
no special favours for Hindus in any part of the country. Its 
aini and policy are consistent with welfare and advancement 
of India as a whole. 
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joining the Hindu Mahasabka in 19^9 was welcomed 
e^en by a maxi like Mabatina Gandhi^ whom be met at Calcutta 
lor tlie first time on tlie Efiih of Februaryp 1940. MahaLmaji 
had just returned from Malikanda, near Dacca, where be had 
gone lo alLend the meeting of Nikhil Bharat Charkha Sangh. 
There he had received the reports of aDti-Hindu rioU in 
Noakhah and other place-s known (o be engineered by the 
Muslims with the connivance of the Muslim League Mintstir)', 
and was perturbed over the Jot of the Hindus. 

He asked Gandhiji w^hy Congress was not oppositig separate 
elccioratcsp which he thought w^ould lead to partition oE India 
at some stage. He referred Gandliiji to Lady Minto's Diarj- 
in support of his contention. Gandhiji expressed his ignorance 
ahoui the Diary and requested him to send him seJecled 
pajhsages from iL 

When told about Dr. Shyama Prasad's entry into Afahasabha, 
Mahatmaji said '"Somebody was needed Co lead the Hindus after 
Malviyaji". Thereupon Dr* Mookerji commeniedt "But then 
you will duh me as communar*. Gandhiji^s reply "Like 
Shiva ’fcvho drank the poison after churning the sea^ somebody 
must he there to drink the poison of the Indian politics. It 
can he you'"« Gandhiji w'as greatly impre^^ed by the broad 
and thoroughly national istk outlook of Dr. Mookerji. Before 
partings he told him: ^TaLcl is a Congressman with a llmdii 
mind, you be a Hindu Sahhaiie wdth a Cangress mind". 

The entry of Dr. Mookerji into Hindu Mahasabha and his 
quick rise to the pa*iition of its Acting President marked the 
beginning of his active political career. 

His entry into active politio was hailed by his admirers and 
critics alike. His intellectual attainments, dauntless spirit, 
moral fibre and power of elocution made him look a welcome 
addition to the political stage of the country. Some, who knew 
by experience how all absorbing the political held was^ felt 
tfiat die gain to political life would be a loss to the educational 
and cultural life of the country in which he had already made 
a mark. The homely remark of a top Congress leader who 
wrote to him ^"active politics is like riding a tigCTr you can ride 
it all right but it becomes impassible to dimh down from it/' 
was often recalled hy Dr* Mookerji in later years when he 
had come to realise the truth of that friendly advice. But it 
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must be said to bis cedit that with aU his later preocupations 
with politics, he never completely lost touch "with educational 
and cultural activities. The Calcutta Uoiversity, the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Indian Institute of Sciences, 
Bangalore and Mahabotlhi Society of India continued to get 
the benefit of his active association and guidance to tlie end of 
his life. 


Chapter vi 


PRESIDENT OF HINDU MAHASABHA 


It did not take Shy am a Prasad long to make a mark in the 
political field. Hh stature had already gro’mi so high and his 
vEirsatile qvtaJlties of head and heart were so wdl recognised in 
Bengal that hk entry galvanised Bengal Hindu Mahasabha into 
a dynamic and growing organisation. It began to attract the 
Hindu intelligenisia^ as it had ne\er done in its history before* 
and began to be looked upon as a force in Bengal politics. lii$ 
bold but rational presentation of Mahasabha ideology' and hk 
frontal attack on the Congress policy of appeasement of and 
coraproinise with die Muslim league and other anti-national 
forces at the cost of the Hindus and to the detriment of the 
wider interests of the country, created a stir all over Bengal 
and India. 

His appointment as Acting President of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha early in 1910 clue to continued ill health of the 
President, Veer Savarkar^ gave him a wider stage for the 
presentation of Mahasabha ideals ag he understood them to be. 
He toured the wbule of India, addressed matnmoth gatherings 
and left his impress on all tliose who came in contact with 
him. Tlie present writer, who was then studying for his degree 
in Lahore, beard him lor the hrsi time in Wifiter 19^10 when 
he spoke in English to a packed hall about the aims and ideals 
of Mahasabha and its differences with the Cougress, His 
exposition was so lorceful, so methodical and convincing that 
he set all his listeners thinkings Many were heard w^hlspering 
after he had completed his speech thai the Hindu Mahasabha, 
if it was truly what he had explained it to be, and not the 
Congress traa the organisation that could meet the challetige 
of the time. 

In the course of his short stay in Lahore he addressed a rLilly 
of Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh as weU, Speaking on the 
occasion he said ! "1 see in this organisation the one silver lining 
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in the cloudy iky oE India". It was this admiotian for the 
R.S.S. which con tinned lo draw him closer and closer to it in 
his later years. 

His whirlwind lour look ihe country by storm, li was felt 
everywhere that a new and powerlul star was rising on the 
Indian horizon. His jicrsonality gave to ihe Mahasabha a new 
status and prestige in tfie political life of the coiuitry, and 
he himself became an All-lndJa figure. 

But Bengal was lo conlitiue lo be his main field of activity 
for .Kune time more. It was the situation in Bengal, the 
miserable plight of the Hindus who w^ere being systematically 
humiliated and despoiled by the Muslim League with the 
connivance of the British for the great sin of pairtotisnij which 
had impelled him to lexive the temple of Saraswati and enter 
the political arena. He therefore naturally felt that Bengal 
had the first claim on his attention. The task that faced him 
in Bengal was twofold. He had to meet the diallenge oE the 
Muslim League. He had also to establish hts position vis-a-vis 
the Congress leadership which had come to regard the Hindus 
as iheir own flock whidi could be fleeced by them at will. 

The main figure on the Congress side in Bengal at that 
lime was Sliri Subhas Cliandra Bose. His stand against 
Gandhiji at the Tripiiri Congress and his subsequent retreat 
Erom the C-ongress Presidency had made him a hero in Bengal. 
He was planning to hold Bengal, and particularly Cakutia. as 
his own citadel to demonstrate his hold and strenglli to Congress 
High Command by capturing its Corporation elections which 
were scheduled to be held that year. Dr. Mookerji also decided 
to set up Hindu Mahasobha candidates to contest all seats. 

Tins pitted the two stalwaria against each other in their bid 
to win the loyalties of Bengal Hindus. The situation soon 
made Shri Subhas Bo.i^ realise that m a triangular contest 
between the Hinciu Mahaiabha, the Muslim League and his 
nrenp the Muslim League might senire a majority. So he 
proposed a deal to Dr. i\rookerji. The Hindu Mahasabha ant! 
Ills pai ty^ he suggested, should contest an agreed number oF 
constitnendes to be determined by mutual consultation. Dr. 
Mookerji agreed. Constituencies were accordingly .selected and 
candidates approved. But they could not arrive at any agreed 
decision about the candidates to be set up for tw'o particular 
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constiLueiides. Dr. Mookerji suggested a way out. A panel 
was to be submit Led by each party to the other out of which 
the odier party should select a candidate who should thereafter 
be treated as candidate of both the parties. The suggestion 
was accepted- Shrl Subhas Bose selected oae^ from the panel 
submitted by Dr. Mookerji, But the man selected by Dr. 
Mookerji out of the panel suhmitLed by Subhas Bose not 
acceptable to the latter. He warned a supporter of hlsp a stmug 
man who was neither a Congrefisman nor a Hindu SablmitCp 
but whose physical support was very rnuch valued by him^ 
to be nominated for the seat and not the one selected by Dr. 
Mookerji in accordance with the agreement. 

Dr. Mookerji argued with him to abide by the agreement 
and not to insist upon the selection of his particular favourite. 
But Subhas Bose would not agree. He told Dr. Mookerji that 
force was the ultimate argument in all matters and he would 
not accept any other candidate e^en if it meant failure of the 
pact and contest every seal even though that might result in 
victory for the third party, the Muslim League. His appeal to 
save Calcutta Corporation From falling in the hands of Muslim 
Leaguers had no cfeet on hiriL Dr^ Mookerji therefore 
reluctantly decided lo accept the challenge. 

Subhas Bose with the help of his favourite decided to 
intimidate the Mahasahha candidates by the use of force. His 
men would break up all Mahasabha meetings and beat up its 
candidates. As a result the Maha^bha candidates got so 
terrified and demoralised that they would not hold any uiEetings 
at all. Dr. Mookerji could net tolerate this. He got a meeting 
announced to be addressed by himself. As soon as be rose to 
speak a stone hit luni in Lbe head which began to bleed 
profusely. This infuriated the audience that adored him. 
They fell upon the goondas Including the strong-men of Subhas 
Bose and gave them a thorough beating. That put an end to 
their hooliganism- Soou after Subhas Bose met Dr, Mookerji 
and suggested diat there should be no interference or attempt 
at disturbing the meetings of the rh'al parties. 

This incident proved the mettle of Dr. Mookerji as a paJiLical 
leader of the people of Calcutta and created a salutary effect on 
his opponents. Subhas Bose learned to respect him and they 
became good friends tfiough tJieir paths remained different. 
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This friendship slowly grew into mutuaf adniiration. Both 
were pairipis of the purest hue and were fearless men of action. 
So they could understand and appreciate each other. Both 
liltimateLy laid down tbeir lives for the glory and freedom of 
the motherland as martyrs. 

The problem presented by the Muslim League was o£ a 
different kind. With the connivance of the British bureaucracy 
the League Ministry of Bengal was making a planned effort 
to Muslimise the life of Bengal. There were two main planks 
in its programme. One was to engineer riots, parlicularly in 
East Bengal^ to demoralise the Hindus lo that they may flee 
from tlielr homes and hearths or get converted to Islam. The 
second was to MusUmise the administration and sap the sources 
of J^indtJs' pre-amncnce in educational and cultural spheres 
by depriving diem of their hold over the University and the 
secondary education. 

Dr, Mookerji successfully checkmated dteir plans. He was 
always first to visit the riot affected areas to mspire confidence 
in the Hindus by his personal courage and by systematic 
exposure of the League designs- The way he dashed to Dacca 
early in 1940 when that dty was in the grips of w^orst rioL^ 
lias become a classic example of his supreme courage, fearless¬ 
ness and solicitude for the common people. 

The riots were pi e-planaed. There w^as conspiracy not to let 
the country even know of the holocaust. Press was forbidden 
to pubiisb any news about it under the Defence of India Rules. 
But a^ soon as Dr. Mookerji came to know of it, he decided 
to visit Dacca, The British Chief Secretary at first would not 
permit him to do so. But when he insistedp he was permitted 
to go. But there was no conveyance, A chartered plane W'as 
going to carry some Muslim Ministers there- Shyama Prasad 
requested the governor for a seat in it. Bui just before he 
reached I he aerodrome* the phine look off to avoid him. But 
he was not the man to be daunted by such tactics. He got 
into a tiny private mono-plane and risked his hie in that 
ridtety thing. When he landed safely at Dacca* the British 
Deputy Commissioner would not let him enter the city on 
grounds of safety. He would not give him police escort either. 
But Dt. Mookerji was determined to be amidst his suffering 
brethren. So he dashed to the city and directly went lo the 
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paJace o[ Nawab of Oacra. ihe President of Bengal Muslim 
League, from where the whole tamage was being planned and 
organised, Ihe whole of Oacra was amazed at his boldness and 
courage. 

After his return to CaientEa, he wanted ihe public to know 
what had hapjjened. at Dacca. Bue the press was gagged iincler 
Defence of IntHa Rules, The only way to get the new$ 
published was to first have the matter raised in Assembly, The 
press could then give publicity to the new^s in the form of 
proceedings oi the Assemhiyp But lie needed some minimum 
support in the Assembly for moving an adjournment motion. 
He wired to Maulnna Azad^ the then Congress President to 
insirua Congress legislatures to support him. But the Muslim 
In Aiad got the l>etter of the nationalist in him. He refused 
to do anything in die matter just then. Thereupon Dr. 
Mookerji wrote to Gandhiji who admonished Maulana Amd 
and directed biiri to wire to Bengal legislatures to support 
Shyama Prasad s move. Thus he wa.^ able to tell the country 
what Muslims had done to Dacca Hindus, It W'as as a result 
of his exposures in the Assembly that the governmeor forced 
to restore calm and punish the guilty. 

lie was equally successful in Foiling die League plans to 
Muslimise and dominare the secondary ediicution throiigli 
legislation. Mr. A, K. Fazal-ul-Haq as Chief .Minister in the 
Le^iguc-Krishak Praja Party coalition W'as dcEermined to put the 
Secondary' Education Bilk which sought to take away control of 
secondary education from the University^ which was controlled 
by non-ftrusliuLs^ and entrust it tn a nominated Board with 
a majority of Muslims on it_ Speaking in the Assembly early 
in 1940 he declared: "The members of the Cbalkion party arc 
also determined to show the world that thev wotild be untrue 
to Islam and untrue to their heritage if they do not place this 
bill permanently on the Statute Ikiuk", 

But the man who led the opposition to the bill inside and 
outiide the legislature had not only determination hut also 
reason on his side. Dr. Mookerji attacked the bill with such 
force of logic coupled wuth persuasive eloquencep that doubts 
began to assail the hearts of FazaLul-Haq^s own supporters. His 
sweet reasonableness, his deep insight into the educational needs 
and problems of the province and his burning faith in the 
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justice of his cause won o^’er many an erstwhile supporters of 
the bJll. including the Chief Minister himself, to his side. He 
hnally turned the tables on the Muslim Leaguers with a great 
speech on die 4th of September. 1941, in the course of which 
he said : 

*"1 shall ask the government and its supporters to hold their 
hands and noi to proceed with the present bill. Nothing 
will be more welcome to the Hon’able Chief Miniiiler and 
to the general public in the province than an agreed measure 
on educational refnrm. We the ciders may fight onr battle 
in other spheres of differences^ but if both of us are anxious 
that our children should receive better education than what 
we have ourselves received, why should we not put our hands 
together and be determined to come to an honourable agree¬ 
ment acceptable to both parties."' 

His appeal proved to be very dmely. Differences had already 
arisen between Mr. Fa^abnl-Haq and his Muslim League 
partners. He was not prepared to bow tn the dictates of Mr. 
Jinnah. Xhis was putting a sev^efe strain ois hi^ coalition with 
Muslim League. Ihe mdictment of Muslim League and its 
tactics by Shyama Prasad brought many a waverer to his side. 
He therefoTe decided lo break with the League. He submitted 
the resignation of his coalition ministry on the 7th of December, 
1&41. 

Ihis created a new situation. Fazal-^ul-Haq. with his Krishak 
Praja Party was a force in Uie l^islature. But lie could not 
form a ministry of his own because he did not command 
absolute majority. He needed the support of some Hindu 
members at least to be able to form a ministry. 

The Congress leadership, if it had a grain of realism in jt> 
should have rushed to support him to keep the Muslim League 
out of office. Such a step might have changed the whole course 
of Bengal politics, nay even the politics of India as a whole* 
by weaning away Fazal ul-Haq from the communal politics of 
the League. But thaL was not to be. The Congress leaders 
seemed to be determined to force Fazal-ul-Haq into the lap of 
the Muslim League by persistently refusing to form a coaHtion 
with him. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad however fully conscious of the dangers 
inherent in such an eventuality. He considered it to be a 
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tata&trophe for Bengal. He thertlote thought it necessary, in 
the wider interests o£ Bengal and indiaj chat the Muslim L^gue 
should be kepi out of power by befriending and strengthetting 
Fazal‘uJ‘Haq. To that end he musiered together all the non- 
Gongress Hindu forces in the legislature and formed what is 
known as the Progressive CoaHcion with Kriihak Praja Parly 
under the leadership of Pazahul-Haq. This gave Fazal-u[-Haq 
absolute majority in the Assembly which forced the BTitish 
Governor* Sir John Herbert^ to Invite him, much against his 
wishesi to form the Governmeiit. Mr. Fazal-nl-Haq accepted 
the mvitatjon and his new cabinet: was swom in on the 17tli 
of December^ 1941* Dr* Shyama Prasad Mookerjii became 
Finance Minister of Bengal in this Coalition Ministry. 




Chafter Til 


THE REBEL MINISTER 


Entry into Ben^L Government at that crndRl time marited 
the beginning of a new and very signifieant chapter in the 
crowded life of Shyama Frasnd. Bengal had so far known him 
as an educationist who bad entered politics more under 
cotupuJsion of circumstances than as a matter of choice. His 
assodation with the Hindu ^fahasabha was frowned upon by 
many of the CoDgress-hrand nationalists. They doubled hts 
w^tsdoni in joiniTig hands with Fazal-ul-Haq and some took even 
more unciiaritable view of die step he had taken. 

But die way Sh^-ama Prasad conducted himself as a Minister* 
the determined fight he put up against the hostile British 
Governor and unsympathetic bureaucracy, not only silenced his 
critics but also raised his stature as a practical and far-Beeing 
politician, a capable admiutstrator and above ail as an 
arch-nationalist. 

The positioxt of the coalition ministry was anything hut easy- 
Shri Sarat Chandra Bose who was to join it along with Shyama 
Prasad and who won id have brought a good deal of prestige 
and strength to die new government was arrested just on the 
eve of the formation of the ministry following the disappearance 
of Shri Snbbas Cbandra Bose Brnm his house-prison. The 
governor and the British bureaucracy were openly hostile to 
the new mlcitstry. They were chagrined at their failure to 
have a Muslim League ministry and wanted the coalition 
govemraent to falL The Defence of India Rules had made 
the position of the Cos^ernor, who had direct access to the 
secretaries and district oflicer^ over the heads of the ministry, 
exceptionally strong vis-a-vis the tninistry. The powers of the 
ministry were circumscribed in many ways and it had litde 
voice in die matter of ail important question of defence of 
the province against the impending Japanese invasion. 

But Sbyama Prasad was not the man to be daunted by such 
difficulties. The more hurdles the governor put in the way 
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of the 101111507 more determined Shpma Prasad became to 
assert the right of the minislry U> be heard and obeyed. His 
stature as an educadoni^l and leader oE the intellectual elite 
ol Bengal forced the governor to sberw tiim deference whether 
he liked it or nOL Fazal-ubHaq bad the highest regard For 
Shyama Prasad not only fur bis abilities but also because he 
looked opon him as his "Guru Bba^^ He held Sir Asbutosh^ 
at whose feet he bad received bis educatiorij in the highest 
esteem. As a result^ Shyama Prasad soon began to be looked 
upon as the braLn and griiditig spirit of the coalition nunistry. 
Within a few" days oE his becoming a ministeTp there arose an 
occasion w^hich deinanttrated to the world, as perhaps nothing 
else could, the dauntless spirit and the courage oE conviction 
of Dr. Mookerji. The annual session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
was scheduled to be held at Bhagalpur in December end. Bui 
the Bihar Government imposed ban on li against which the 
Mabasabha decided to launch a aotyagrah^. Dr. Mookerji 
dashed to Bhagalpnr and courted arrest along with other 
Maba^bba leaders. That remains the solitary case in the 
annals of British rule in India when a minister of die Grown 
in one province courted arrest in another province under the 
same Crown. 

The first task before the new ministry was to prepare Bengal 
to meet the danger of Japanese invasion which was becoming 
more Lhreaiening day by day. llie British government oE India 
was then thinking o! withdrawing and following a scorched 
earth policy instead of preparing the people, whom they 
distrusted, to fight the enemy. Tlie rninistry which was 
prevented by the existing army laws ftom doing anything to 
mobilise and train the people for the defence of their home¬ 
land, fcjt very helpless in the matter. Dr. Mookerji, therefore, 
decided to take up the matter directly with the governor on a 
personal plane. 

Having come to know that the governor was going to New 
Delhi for consultation with the Govemor-Ceneral and the 
Gdti-C, he addressed to him on March 7. 1942, a long letter 
drawing his attention to the pressing need for raising □ Home 
Army in Bengal to meet the impending danger. How the letter, 
which along with some other letters of Dr. Mookerji addressed 
to the governor. Sir John Herbert, and the Governor<;eneral, 
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Lord Linlithgow, including his letter of resignaiion from the 
cabinet, came to be proscribed when they were publisheti in 
book form under the title of Phase of Indian Stiugglt?"* is & 
historic event. Being the lirst political writing of Dr. Mookerjh 
it givt5 a clear idea of his robust nationali^, patriotism and 
high ideidisu] whidi marked Dv. Mookeijt s politics to tlte end 
of his life. 

"Vdu dionld impress upon the viceroy”, he wrote to Sir John 
Herbert, "diat even at this late hour there should be an 
immediatie settZemeut between EngLand and India so that 
Indians may spontaneously feel that it is really a people's war. 
A strong representative national government with power to 
direct the defence policy of India m India's paramount interest 
has to be set up immediately, if we are to win the war." 

"it is only 3 Chinese GeneraHssinio'V he added, "that has 
inspired the Chinese people to fight the enemy to the last man. 
It is a Churchill, your own man^ that gives you the clarion call 
at the hour o£ crisis.. , + « Here, on die other hand« real power 
is in tlie hands of an Irresponsible bureaucracy whom we cannot 
remove if we conskler sudi removal to be imperative in oiu 
national interest/' 

Referring to his plan of Hume Army he wrotet have placed 
before you a number of times my proposal that we should be 
given the power to raise a Home Army for the delence of 
Bengal, , . . Your objection/' he went on, ^*10 raise a Home 
Army for Bengal even at a critical time like the present, is 
that diis is entirely against the Indian Army Policy. My reply 
is that today that policy must be determined ftrst and foremost 
in the Interest of India. Let India's interests be the supreme 
factor today and let Indians themselves decide how best to 
tackle the great fierlt into which you have thrown us/' 

He concluded his letier with an appeal. "There will be 
many objections^ as I have said before, from routine standpoint. 
But my appeal to you and through you to the viceroy is that 
you musi be bold enough today to dif^rd red tape and Tusty 
bureaucratic notions of administration. As I have told you 
repeatedly there are many Indians who do not like that British 
Administration be perpetuated in India. But there 13 no 
sensible vrelbwisher of India who desires that Lidia should start 
on a Iresh career of foreign subjugation under Japan. We have 
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almost readied the end of our journey 50 far a 5 our relationship 
with England b concerned. What h required now is a broad 
statesmanship based on a full recognition of the fact that India 
niust in fuiuTe be controlled by Indians diemsolvcs." 

I'liis appeal [ell on deaf ears and the siluatioa in liengal and 
elsewhere continued to deterioraiei In the meanwhiio^ the 
British goveniment sent Sir Stafford Cripps to India to bring 
about an iiHerim strt dement between the people o[ India and 
die British govermnent for the effi^dent and effective execution 
of the war |>o]icies. He met the top leaders of the Congress^ 
the Muslim League and odier political parties induding Dr, 
Shyama Prasad and tried to self to them what is known as 
Cripps Proposal. While discussing his projwsal wiLh Shyama 
Prasadp Sir StafTord found to hb surprise that he was pressing 
the Congress viewpoint with the vehemence of a Congress 
leader^ He therefore slyly asked him^ "But are not your party 
and the Congress constantly at Iqggtr-hcads 

^'True" replied Shyama Prasad '*but diat is a quarrel as 
between a brother and brother. Our goal h the same." 

The reply came like a slap on the face of that champion of 
the divide and rule policy. 

While Sir Stalford Cripps was carrying on his negotialions 
with ihe Indian leaders about his propcsalsp whidi specifically 
conceded the principle of parti don of India on die basis of 
religion by conceding the right to Muslim majority provinces 
to secede from India if they so wished, the British governor 
of Bengal and his agents were busy in torpedoing the coalition 
ministry of Fajal-ul-Haq which included the leading spokesmen 
of both the Hindus and Muslims^ which thereby gave a direct 
Ue to the British assertion that Hindus and Muslims could not 
work togetherp The CovernoTp and the permanent services, 
particularly the British and pro-Muslim League personnel of it, 
ivere doing everything possible to discredit the ministry, by 
pulling hindrances in the way of iu smooth sailing and 
encouraging die Muslim League opposition to kick up communal 
trouble. A campaign of vilpfication was set on fewt against Mr, 
Fazai-uI-Haq and pressure was being put on him that he must 
relinquish the post of chief minister to enable the ^[l^ 5 hm 
League party lo join die coalition. At the same time the 
Congrra, after having rejected the Cripps proposals, was think- 
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iiig of kuaching a direct action. RealiAing that the ministry 
ivould ht expected to fight the Congre^ agitation and handle 
situations arising out of it^ Br. Sbyama Prasad addriLSiiGd another 
letter to the Governor on the l^th of Jtdy, in vi^hich he made 
detailed suggestions about easing the political situation in die 
country in general and Bengal in particular He also deprecat¬ 
ed die Govrimor's efforts to play down the minisiry and boost 
ihe Mtisihn League opposition. 

*'We are often told,'' he wrote to the Governor, "that Indians 
future political advancement was being retarded because of the 
iaxiure of leaders of Hindus and Afuslims to work together in 
the sphere of state adminiscmtiDn. For the first time in the 
history of British India, whatever dcmuciiitic constitution has 
been handed over to us^ in spite of its manifold defectSp was 
sought to be worked in Bengal by Hindu and Muslim represent^ 
adves who wielded considerable influence over their own com¬ 
munity, The success of this experiment would naturally give 
a direct lie to the pfea of communal disharmony standing in 
the way of India's political advancement," 

He then charged the Governor and his agents with trying to 
discredit the ministry. After recounting an example of 
governor's partiality for the Muslim League opposition he wrote 
“this special pleading for the League which in fact made m 
look upon you at times not as an impartial constitutional head 
of the province but as a loyal and distinguished whip of the 
Musfjrn League party itself was indeed a mystery to aJl of us". 

He once again appealed to the govemor “to take the ministry 
in his confidence and enable it to serve Bengal and win the 
co-operation of the people to meet the impending danger of 
foreign invasion." 

But this, like his eirlier appeal had no effect on the Governor 
who was following a calculated policy of bringing down the 
ministry ruthlessly and suppressing the rights and liberties of 
the people so that they should he completely demoralised. 

In the meanwhile the failure of die Cripps Mission had made 
the prospects of 3 negotiated seidemeni between the gmemment 
and the people of India remote and the talk of direct action 
was in the air. The Working Committee of the Hindu ^faha- 
sabha met at Lucknow on the 7th of August. Dr* Mookerji 
wunted the Mahasabha to plunge in any movement that might 
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be launched by ibe Congress for ^Testing freedom from the 
utiwilling bands of the British. But Veer Savarkar and other 
leaders ol Alahasabha were opposed to this policy. Savarkar 
stressed the need of mflitaruation of the country by TitaYimrrm 
recruitment to the armed forces. 

Before rctumitig to Calcutta, Dr. Mookerji met Mahatma 
Gandhi, who was proceeding to Bombay, at Allahabad station. 
Mahatma Gandhi advised Dr, Mookerji not to join the move- 
meat that he was (hen planning ou the plea that somebody 
must remain behind lo lead the country when the Congress 
leaders would be in jaJ). 

The Government of India had got the due about the proposed 
"Quit India" move of die Congress and had completed prepara¬ 
tions for airestiug all the Congress leaders on the 9ih of August, 
the day on which the resolution was passed by the Congress 
Working CominitteeF at Bombay. Detailed instructions bad 
been sent to the provincial governors about the steps to be 
taken to suppress the movement. The Governor of Bengal had 
shown the letter of the Governmeiil of India to die CJiiel 
Minister but had refused to take the rest of the ministers in 
conldcnce before the policy outlined in it bad been executed. 

On the 9th of August, after the Congress leaders had been 
arrested, the GovEmor called Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerji and 
other minfsters and asked them either to accept the policy of 
the Government of India or to resign. 

Dr. Mookerji told him frankly that he could not approve 
that policy and decided not to resign till he had made an appeal 
to the C^overnor General to change that policy. Accordingly 
he wrote his historic letter to Lord Linlithgow on the 12th ol 
.Au^st in which he put forth the view point of nationalist 
India with commandable fearlessness and logic tt^ther with 
eoncreie and constructive suggestions for an immediate settle^ 
ment faelw'een England and India. 

"The demand of the Congress" he wrote to Lord Linlithgow, 
as embodied in its last resolution virtually constitutes the 
national demand of India as a wliole. It is regrettable", he 
add^l, "that a campai^ of miia-epresentatjon is now being 
carried on in some sections of the foreign press characterising 
the Congress demand as a virtual invitation to Japan and a 
surrender to chaos and confusion. No one desires that India 
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should be plunged into a mass movement resulting in disorder 
and anarchy. At the same time a refusal on the part of the 
British Government to deal Mrith the real demand of the people 
in a spirit of statesmanship will be an even greater disaster; 
for by this unwise decision it is they and not the Congress who 
will precipitate a crisis,” 

After recounting die possible effects of repression he appealed 
TO the Covernor-Cenerai to take a realistic view of die Indian 
situation which must be examined in the light of rapidly 
changing w'orld movements. 

He then put forth certain tentative proposals “which may 
well form the basis of an honourable Indo-£ritish settlemem”. 
His proposals were: 

1. The British Govemraent should declare that India’s 
freedom is formally recognised. 

Si. The viceroy or any one deputed by the British Govem¬ 
raent will be authorised to negotiate with die Indian political 
parties regarding the formaLion of an Indian National 
Government to whom power will be transferred, 

Tlie Indian National Congress will dedarc its determJf 
nation to fight the Axis powers and it will not conclude a 
separate peace with the enemy. 

4. The war policy of India will be in accord with the policy 
as determined by the Allied War Cbnticil on which India 
will be representetL 

5- The C-in-C will remain in charge of the operational 
control of war in India and will carry out the common policy 
of the Allied War Council. 

The Indian National Govenunent will be able to raise 
an Indian army whose aim will be to help in the maintenance 
of iniemal security and also to defend the country against 
foreign aggression. 

6, The National Government will be composite in diaracter 
and will ijidude representatives of important groups and 
parties in the tsjimtry. It will set up provincial governments 
also on a similar basis. 

7- The membership of the centra! and provincial cabinets 
will not be confined to members of the legislatures but may 
include outsiders who may wield influence in the country and 
may be of spedal assistance during the period of the war. 
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8. The Indian Nationa] Govertiment will concentrate on 
an active poliqi* of industTiaJisadon and economic uplift of 
India 50 that India may effectively prosecute the war, 

9. The India Office will be aboJiahed^ 

10. Afl regards the future constitution, the Indian Katbnal 
Government in due course will take necessary steps for the 
formation of a Constituent Assembly for the purpose. There 
will be a treaty between Great Britain and India which will 
specialJy deal with minority rights. In any case any minorhy 
will have the right to refer proposal regarding the future 
constitution to the arbitration of an inlemational tribunal 
in case it considers guch a step necessary for the protection of 
its just rights. The decision of such tribunal will be binding 
on the ludiau Government and on the minority concerned/' 
"You as the representative of the British Grown." he con- 

dueled, "^should be authorised to deal with the Indian problem 
with a deffnhe mandate from the British Government. Other 
proposals”, he added "may also be made* But the principal 
factor is that the Eriti&h Covernmeut must make up its mind 
to transfer power before negotiations cau at all be started"^ 
He ended this letter on a personal note. "*I have tnttmated 
to the Governor of Bengal/' he infooned the Govemar4}eneral 
"that 1 disapprove of the policy that has been launched by the 
British Govcmmeni and their representatives at the present 
juncture, f am making this appeal to you in the hope that 
you will not allow false prestige to stand in the way hut take 
immediate action fcjr solving the deadlock. In case, however, 
you feel that British Government shotdd not move further but 
allow the present impasse to continue, 1 must regretfully ask 
my governor to relieve me of my duties as a minister so that 
1 may have full freedom to help to mobilise public opinion, 
in demanding a settlement'*. 

He rec]u«ted the Govern or-Gcneral to forward his letter to 
the British Prime Minister* Sir Stafford Cripps and the 
Secretary' of State for India ”so that whatever the British 
Govemmeni may do, it may appreciate our attitude towards the 
present crisis"- 

Dr. Mookerji did not receive a reply to his letter from the 
Governor-General till September. But in the rneandme the 
engine of repression let loose by the centra! and provincial 
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gavtrnnitnLs to put down any kind oF maniFestatloR ol 
ti^utoient agaimt tht BrLtisIi policy left no doubt in his mind 
aa to wliat the reply would be, I'he refusal of the vicEroy to 
perenit him to meet Mahatma Gandhi in jail and secure his 
approval Im his plan of set dement aJso pointed to the same 
condusion. He therefore began to do his duty by the hgbters 
for freedom in hia own way. It is well known that he financed 
Shri j. P. Narain and many other revolutionaries during these 
hectic days, He aiTanged to provide books and other facilities 
to large number of students who had been dapped in jails 
so that they might be able to prosecute their studies from 
within ihe jails. But all his eioits to elect any material 
change in the policy oF repression which was being direcLed by 
the governor himselF through the permanent olhcials over die 
heads of the ministry proved abortive. 

The helplessness of the rninlstry* in whose name tlie 
adminiscration was being rum to sers^e die people and alleviate 
their suffering w'as, however^ Hnally and most painfully exposed 
by the Midnapore disaster. On October IQ Midnapore district 
was hit by a severe cj^clone whicJi resulted in the destruction 
of thousands of lives and brought untold misery to the people. 
The uusyTupathetic buneaucTacy, presiimably under the instruc¬ 
tions of the governor, thought the time fit for wTeaking 
vengeance on the people for their active partiripatLon in the 
ffecdoTu movement. Not only the relief was withheld from 
the victims of cyclone butp what was worse, a veritable reign 
of terror was let loose by N. M. Khan, the notorious District 
Magistrate, through police and army personnel which w'ere 
supposed to render assistance to the people. Thousands ol 
holies were wantoaly burnt down, women were assaulted and 
raped, the cattle were slaughtered and outraged people were 
hounded down like wild animals. 

On getting news of the ghasdy tragedy. Dr. Moakerjt rushed 
to Midnapore. What he saw there brought tears to his eyes 
and he began to tremble with rage. He had sharp exchanges 
with N. M, Khan, who refused to obey his instructions and 
persisted in the policy of repression. He even refused to allow 
private relief to be given to the victims of nature's wrath and 
bureaucrattc Teprcssion, 

Midnapore proved to be the last straw. Dr. Mookerji felt 
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convinced tliBt die time had ixune when be should come out 
d£ the gDvermnent and lead ihe opposition to the policy being 
pursued by the British Government and its agents in India 
and Bengal as a. bee nian and expose the mockery to wiiich 
the provincial autonomy had been reduced by d:io3se who 
claimed to be Aghting to save the world for democracy. 

His letter of resignationp which he addressed to the governor* 
Sir John Herbert, on the November 16, 1942, is a remarkable 
document, !t reveals the fearless spirit of Dr. Mookerji^ his 
solicitude for the welfare of the rnmman man and Ms righteous 
anger at the methods adapted by the British agents as perhaps 
notMng else could. 

"'My reasons for resignation," he wrote to the Governor "are 
two-fold. First as 1 intimated to you at the earliest apporttmiiy^ 
on 9th August last, 1 disapprove of the |xiUcy adopted by the 
British Government of India with regard to the present political 
situation in the country. I am aware that you, as provincial 
Governor, have hardly any xcs-ponsibility for die formuiatiort 
of this policyi But my second reason mnlnly roncerti$ you. 
And that is connected with the mmmerj in my opinion un- 
warrantedi in which you have interfered with the work of the 
ministry and have rendered die so called provincial autonamy 
into a meaningless farce."^ 

After recounting the ev'cnls of the last one year and referring 
io detail to the governor's acts of omission and commissient 
in over-riding or ignoring die advice of the mitiisiry in big 
and. small matters aJFecttng the welfare, rights and liberties 
of the people of Bengal* he gave him* and through him to 
the British Government, a bit of die Indian mind in most 
unambiguous and forcelul language. 

""If it is a crime" he wrote, “"to aspire to see one's country 
free and shake off all foreign dominationp including British, 
every self-respecting Indian is a criminaL The doctrine of 
benevolent irusieeship stands exploded and you can no more 
throw dust into our eyes. Indian representatives, therefore, 
demand that the policy of administration nf their country in 
all spheres, political economic and cultural, must be determined 
by Indian themselves, unfettered by irritating acts of un¬ 
sympathetic bureaucrats and bungling Governors". 

His one year of active association with the Government of 
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Bengal had given him an intimate picture □£ the working of 
the British mind. At the same time it had given him an 
opportunity to place the view point of nationaList India before 
the men in power more clearly and lucidly than any Cungtess 
Leader could have ever attempted arid with a sense of respond 
tbility which could not be challenged even by the British 
bureaucrats. He had given ample proof ol his constructive 
iiatesmanship, administrative abilities and learlesa spirit which 
had raised his stature in the eyes of the people who began 
to adore him ns the one spokesman of die country in the 
absence of Congress leaders as also in the eyes of the British 
rulers who began to fear him rs one of their most indomitable 
opponents. The w^ay he kicked the ministership, when he 
found that he could do no gcxid to his people by continuing 
in the ministry* made it clear to all that there was a man 
whom no temptation could deflect from the path of duty^ He 
had joined the coalition cabinet as a representative of the 
Mahasabha but he rame out of it as the undisputed leader 
of the entire natiottaiist Bengal. 


CtiAPTEH Vttl 


THE HUMANITAKIAN 


Exit from the Bengal Cabinet iimiiedLately brought Dr. Shyama 
Ptasatl on the wider AlbIndU stage. His main purfjosc in 
getting out o£ the government was to be free to mobilise public 
opinion in support of his plan for a negodated Indo-British 
settlement on the basis of tlie tentative plan submitted by him 
to Lord Linlithgow. But he did not get much time for thau 
The food situation in Bengal soon forced the humanitarxan 
in him to concentiate all his attention on devising ways and 
means for relieving the distress of the famine-stricken people. 

I^Dod situation in Bengal had begun to deteriorate by the 
beginning of 1943- There were many reasons for it. The 
cyclone that hit Midnapore district in October had completely 
destroyed the paddy crop in some other districts as well. The 
stoppgc of supplies of rice from Burma after it fell before the 
Japanese and the denial policy of the British in East Bengal, 
as a precautionary measure against the Japanese invasion, had 
further aggravated the situation. 

Faial^l-Hiiq ministry drew the attention of the people and 
the Central Government to this deterioraEing food situation in 
Bengal through a statement made on the floor of the legislative 
council towards the end of Febrmry, 1943. The staLement 
said that there was a deficit of about 25% in rice supply and 
that steps must be taken to meet this deficit, Bu( this ministry 
was dismissed by the Governor in March and in April a 
Muslim League ministry was put in the saddle^ Tlie new 
ministry thought it fit to repudiate the February statemeui of 
the previous ministry abfMit food scardty and instead began 
to issue statement after siatemcnt assuring the people 
there was no actual scarcity and that the rise in the prices of 
rice was due to hoarders who would be forced to release the 
stocks. This criminal indifference of the Ministry to the actiiaJ 
situation was mat died by most irksome restrictions imposed 
by die British bureaucracy and military authnrhies on plying 
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of vehicles and boals in pursvii of the denial policy. Theh- 
aim was to demoralise and emaciate the people so that they 
should not be able to rend^ etfeedve help to Indian Nationa] 
Army of Netaji Subhaah Chandra Bose if it succeeded in 
penetrating into Bengal through Burma. 

By the beginning of July the food situation had become so 
grave that thousands of people from the villages began to trek 
to cities after disposing of all their cattle and chattels in search 
of focni Even in cities die price o£ rice had risen so high 
that most of the middle class families Tviih fixed incomes were 
finding it didicutt to get two square meals. But in spite of 
all this, the ministry and the bureaucracy went on merrily with 
their exploded nation that there was no actual deficit and 
nothing tangible was done to relieve the growing distress of the 
people. 

But Dr. Mookerji who had already seen the distress of the 
people of MJdnapore^ Cor whom he had organised large-scale 
relief through private eiforts, could not remain indifferent to 
the calamity which appeared to be engulfing the whole of 
Bengal. He decided to draw die atteniion of ihe country ai 
large to the distress in Bengal and organise large-scale relief 
for the famine-stricken people. To this end he invited some 
leading politicians, businessmen and philanthropists to a meet¬ 
ing on the 29th of July, to think aver the situation and devise 
ways and means to face it- As a result Bengal Relief Coounittee 
was formed with Sir Badri Das Goenka as president and 
Dr. Shyaiua Prasad Mookerji as vjce-presidenL 

Soon after Bengal provincial Hindu Mahasabha^ of which 
Dr. Nfookcrji w-as the presidentp organised the Hindu Maha- 
sabha Relief Committee in response to the express w^ish of some 
donors who wanted their money to be spent through the Hindu 
Mahasabha. Dn Mookjerji was the moving spirit beliind both the 
organisations. His appeals for funds found a ready response all 
over the country, I'he people had such trust and faith in 
Dr. Mookerji that large sums t>l money began to be sent to 
him to be spent as he thought fit. 

After sometime the Arya Samaj, the Marwari Society and 
the Ramakrishna Mission also plunged into the relief work. 
They had their separate centres and separate funds for the 
purpose. This oeated danger of duplication and consequent 
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wastage of eAarbs and money. Dr. Mookerji thereupoD took 
steps to co-ordinate the activities of the difierent relief societies 
by setting up a Relief Co-orditiatioD Coaunittee with Shri 
tiadrt Das Qoetika ns pte-sident and himself as vice-president. 

The response to his appeal for help was tremendous. The 
whole country from Assam to Kanya Kumari responded 
magnihcently to his calL The Bengal Relief Committee alone 
received cash donations amounting to Rs. 27,55t&02 and com- 
modi ties such as clothes and grain, etc, valued approximately 
at rupees ten lakhs. The Hindu Mahasabha Committee received 
donadans amounting to Rs. 8,51382 in cash besides thousands 
of matmds of food grains. 

As a result of these largeTscale relief measures of ileitgai 
Relief Committee and other relief organisations tinder the 
guidance of Dr. Mookerii, the distresSp particutarly in cities 
was relieved to some extent. But in spite of these herculean 
efforts of Dr. Mookerji this man-made famine took toll of more 
than 30 lakh lives. 

The Bengal famine threw lurid light on the botin /idej and 
motives of the British Governinent and its Muslint allies in 
India. The attitude of the British bureauaracy tiiroughour was 
openly hostile, ft tried to minimise the disaster in c^^ery 
possible Way, The demand for forming an all ptiriy national 
coalition ministry, in the place of purely Muslim League 
ministry^ to meet the situation Vias persistently tumeci down. 
The Muslim League in its turn refused to budge from its stand 
about no scarcity till the situation had completely gone out 
of its hands. Even then it took no steps to organise relief tiD 
after private agencies through tlieir unaided efforts shamed it 
into action- 

In course of time the Muslim League, the Khaksar organ¬ 
isation and the Communist Party also set up their relief 
committees. But ivhereas Bengal Relief Comm it lee under the 
leadership of Dr. Mookerji WTts giving relief to all, irrespective 
oi caste and creed, the Khaksar and the Muslim League began 
to exploit the people's misery by sending the Hindu destitutes 
to their relief centres outside Bengal with a view to ultimately 
convert them to Islam, WTien Dr. Mookerji came to know 
of these activities of Khaksars, he met therr leaders wwking in 
Calcutta and requested them to make over to Hindu Mahasabha 
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iind Ollier relief organ isations lho»e Hindu desiitutes who were 
picked up by diem and Hent lo their diEerent camps outside 
Bengal and also stop further despatch ot destitutes from 
Bengal. But his req^uest went unheeded. He, along with 
others, then brought pressure to bear upon the govemmeni to 
put a stop lo this state of a-ffiairs. 

Not in the least important was the powerful voice that 
Dr+ Mookerji raised in and outside the Bengal li^slature 
against the deliberate acts oE omhsioii and cunimission of the 
British military authorities and the Muslim League govern¬ 
ment whidi had created this "man-made famine". He esposrf 
the indifference and et'en undlaguidcd hostility of the admin¬ 
istration Towards the victims oE their inefficiency and obduri^^ 
with relentless force and Inigic- mainly because of him 

that Qie whole country came to know of the horrors of the 
ghasdy tragedy of Bengal famine and rose like one man in 
giving relief and demanding redress from the powers that be¬ 
lt w'ss mainly because oE him that the government was forced 
to appoint an enejuiry comnntiee lo go into the causes of the 
famine and lake other remedial step. 

The role that Dr, Mookerji played during this famine in 
Bengal is comprable to that played by Dr. Rajendia Prasad 
during the earLh-quatc in Bihar in 19W. Both threw in their 
entire energies in the relief oE their distressed people and 
succeeded in tackling terrible situations. The people of Bengal 
can never forget Shyama Babu+ tlie humanitarian, the friend 
of the jxwr^ the hungry and the sickly — even though some of 
them may not have liked his politics. 
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TfViiii-E Dr. SHyama Prasad was btisy with famine reUef in 
Bengal, the Muslim League under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah 
and with the active connivance of the Bruisht was busy *3oiJ- 
solidattng its position in different parts of the country. The 
arrest of most of the leaders of the Congress after the rejection 
of Cripps Proposals, which for the first lime conceded, so far 
as the British were concerned, the principle of partition ol 
India on the basis of religion, had left the field open for the 
Muslim League to win over the wavering Muslims, and establisli 
its position as the mouth-piece of the Indian Islam, 

-4s the noise made by the Muslim League for partition of 
India, backed as it was by the entire Muslim and An^o-tndian 
Press in the country, grew louder, some Congress leaders lilce 
Shri C. Rajagopalacbari, who happened to be out of jail began 
to be unnerved. And in keeping with the tradition developed 
by the Congress since it came under the influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi, their inclination to appease the Muslim League even 
at the cost of vivisection of the motherland began to manifest 
itself in different ways. The plan put forth by Shri C. Raja- 
gopsdacharl, better known as C, R. Formula, which practically 
accepted partition, was the most notorious of such appeasement 
gestures. 

Dr, Shyama Prasad Mookerji considered this to be a very 
dangerous and disquieting development. He therefore decided 
to take up the cudgeb on behalf of the nationalist India 
against the nefarious ,4iig]a-MusIim game of destroying the 
age old unity of the country, whose consolidation in the 
political sense had been the one positive cdncribution of the 
British nile over India. 

The 25th -Annual Session of the Hindu Mahasabha which 
waa held at Amritsar in December, lft43, gave hinj tiie 
opportunity to call the attention of his countrymen to this 
new danger and sound a note of warning to all concerned. In 
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the abstQte d£ Shri V. D. Savarkar, the President who could 
not be present due to illness,. Sbyaioa Fra&ad ms called upoti 
to preside over the historic session of the ^fahasabha. It was 
historic hrstly because it was being held at a ilnie when 
political life of nationalisl IncHi had been almost braught to 
a standstill by the British repression and secondly because ii 
marked the highest waier-niark of die Hindu Mahasabha 
popularity in the couiitry+ Under the able leadership of 
Vccr Savarkar and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerji, the Hindu 
Mahasabha was then making a successful bid to fill the 
vacuum created by the expulsion of the Congress from the 
political arena oi India. 

The Presidential addre^ delivered by Dr. Mookerji on the 
occasion gave a dear exposition of his political philosophy and 
his stand about the dcaii^ind for partition, only solu¬ 

tion of the Indian problem/’ he dedared, "is Tigidly to exclude 
all extraneous considerations based on caste and religion 
Irotn the field of politics. We stand for equal political 
dtizenship of all without any distinction. 1 adinit that there 
are classes and communities which are backward and which 
have to be given special protection for educational and econ¬ 


omic advancement The constitution itself sliould guarantee 
the preservation of tcligious^ social and cultural rights of 
different classes"^ It was thus clear that be did not want any 
special advantages for the Hindus, Hts approach to communal 
problem was absolutely rational and national. 

But he was not prepared to offer bribes which might cut 
at the roots of the national unity to win the cnoperatioQ of 
certain conununities for the common national cause. 
"Patriotism" he declared "'can never be purcdiased at the 
market place by an open bidding. If the Indian National 
Congress, as the mouth piece of progressive Indian public 
opinion^ was prepared to concede* ev'en on fundamental issues 
affecting national solidarity and self-respca for the sake of 
winning the support of Muslim leaders, the British repre¬ 
sentatives were always ready at hand to offer a higher price 
at every stage and thus frustrate a combination between the 
two great conununities of India■ Today the Muslim keagiie* 
which is acknowledged by I he govemment as perhaps the only 
spokesman of Mudim view-point in India. 
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of breaking India into fragments as a condition precedent to 
politica] settlement, Kcme knows better than die British 
government itself that Pakistan is a sheer impossibility-. We 
oppose it not merely because Hindus cannot tolerate the idea 
of vivisection of tbeir motherland but because both econ- 
oznically and political y such a decLsion will be dangejoiis to 
the welfare nf India as a whole, , , ^ Let it be dearly under¬ 
stood'' he added "that there can be no settlement with the 
Moslim League on the basis o£ Pakistan'^ 

Dwelling on the need and the role of the Hindu Mahasabha 
he declared, a lime comes when religious and communal 
considerations disappear from the field of Indian administra- 
lion On d all parties are BW^ayed by one comUion national ideals 
there may be no need for a separate poUtical oiganisation for 
Hindus as suHl Bnt let us not forget wliat we really are 
today. Politics detached from real idea is not only meaning¬ 
less but dangerous". 

I'his stress on realimip on walking on hard earth instead 
of soaring into sky, was the special conuribution of Dr. 
Alookcrji to the Indian political thinking at a time when 
utopian idealism of Mahatma Gandhi was swaying the minds 
of Indian intelligentsia. It was this way of thinking which 
brought him so close to late Sardar Patel in his later days. 

The effect of Ainrllsar session and his great speech was, 
liowevcrp marred to a good extent by an unfortunate lapse of 
the local iMahasabha leaders. The District Magistrate nf 
AmriLsai, probably in pursuit o£ a set policy not to allow 
Mahasabha to gain popular]ty and prestige* imposed a ban oii 
the taking out of the PrcsiElential procession just at the eleventh 
hour when all preparations for it had been completed. The 
feelings of the people who had thronged to Amtitaor in lakhs 
for the session ran high. They wanted the procession to be 
taken out in spite of the ban. Dr. Mookerjt was also of the 
same opinion and wanted that the ban shnuld be broken. Bui 
the Reception Committee lacked the courage and guts demand¬ 
ed by the nccasiom It decided to drop the procession. This 
had a demoralising effect on the people who ex[iected the 
Mahasabha leaden to rbe to the occasion and give a practical 
proof of their prej>aredncss to suffer for a just cause. The 
Hindu Mahasabha never recovered from this setback it got 
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at Amntjar in 1943. li fell in popular estimation and thus 
failed to rake advantage of the halo Dr. MuoLerji had created 
for it. Some people even began to doubt the courage and 
fearlessness of Dr. Mookerji. They failed to realise that he 
Could not ovemde the deoston of the Reception Conunitiee 
in the matter. 

A couple of nionilu later, Dr. Mookciii presided aver the 
Fifth Session of AUdndia Aryan Congress held in Delhi from the 
20th. to die 22nd of February, 1944. In the course of his Presi¬ 
dential speech he paid a glowing tribute to the late Swami 
Dayananda Saraswatt and the Ary a .Samaj. "The greatest 
^rvice of the Arya Samaj he said "is that it has roused 
amongst the people a profound sense of individual and nacional 
self-respect, a virility of mind and a love of the country's 
culture and civilisation, destroying the poisonous sense of 
inferiority ccmplex which turns man into a crowd”. 

He also strongly condemned tlie decision of the Muslim 
Le:tgue ministry of iiiid to ban certain parts of ‘Satyarth 
Prakasli’—the monumental wotk of Swami Dayanand. He 
appealed to Arya Samajists to work in cooperation with other 
parties for die consolidation of the Hindu forces and freedom 
of Hindustan. He dwelt at length on the Muslim League'^ 
demand for Pakistan and declared that "any one who seeks 
to di-sturb India's unity or to foment disruption is guilty of 
the highest act of treachery and must be resisted at any cost". 

The Calcutta PrcK, then as now, was controlled either by 
Anglo-Indians or by the Congress. It avoided giving proper 
publicity to die views of Dr. Mookeiyi on the question of 
{Kirtition and other pressing national problems- He therefore 
started an English daily of his own — The in 1944 . 

It soon became a powerful organ for moulding public opinion. 
But the financial strain of running an English daily soon 
proved too mudi for him and it had to be dosed down after 
a year. 

The stiff opposition of Dr. Mookerji to the idea of 
partition, and his forceful advocacy for united India, coupled 
with the rebuffs that Mr. Jinnah got at the hands or Sir 
Sikatidar Hayat Khan and Sir Clhhntu Ram in the Punjab, the 
key province of Pakistan of his conception, went a long way 
in nipping the mischief that Cripps Proposals had set on foot. 
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Mr. Jinnah's stock, stood pretty low and the idra of Pakistan 
began to be scoffed at, even by pominent Muslims. 

Just at that time. Dr. Mookerji leaml to his great dismav 
that Mahatma Gandhi, who had been lately released from 
prison, bad blessed the C. R. Fomaula for partition and had 
sought a meeting with the crcsl-EaUini Mr. Jinnah at the 
latter^s residence at Bombay. Nothing could have been more 
impoUtic and inopportune. Dr. Mookerji was deeply dis’ 
tressed at this misconceived move which, he was quiet to 
realise, would bolster up the tottering image of Mr, Jinnah. 
He therefore immediately decided to do everything possible to 
prevail upon Mahatma Gandhi to desist from meeling 
Mr. Jinnah. To that end he sent his trusted secretary, Shri 
Manoianjan Dhar, with a prsonal letter to Mahatma Gandlii 
imploring him not to lend his support to C. R. Formula and 
not to meet Mr, Jinnah for a settlement on that basis. This 
letter dated 19th of July, IB-H. is a historic document and 
deserves to be quoted in full for it gives an index of 
Dr. Mookerji’s burning patriotism, his passionate faith in the 
unity of India and his realistic assessment of the tesvilts of the 
appeasement policy of the Congress towards Mr. Jinnah and 
the Muslim League. 

77, Ashutosh Mookerji Road, 

Calcutta. 

I9th July, 1944, 

Dear Mahatmajij 

Srijut Manoranjan Choudhury is going to set you with 
this letter and some notes and papers regarding the Bengal 
situation. He will explain to you how events have developed 
in Bengal, both as regards politics and food since August, 
194a. All available literature are being sent through him for 
your perusal. 

Frankly speaking, ’we feel greatly peri urbed at tlie term 5 

offered by Mr. Rajagopalachari to Mr. Jinnah. We are most 
anxious for a proper Hindu-Moslem setUement. But we do 
not believe that the way in which Shri Rajagopalachari is 
proceeding will ever secure that end. Your own past 
experience must have convinced you that Mr. Jinnah has 
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no intentjon of pliiying ihe game. He does not regard 
himself as an Indian and lias no concern, whatsoever, for 
the freedom of India as n wliole, for which generations of 
Indians has'e lived and died. A jiossible partkion of 
hengal and of India is abhorrent to us. In any case, we 
feel deeply cut that you should have identified yourself with 
this proposal without hearing different points of view. We 
regard you as something above the Congress and any com- 
minnent made by you places all of us in a position of a 
great embairassment, Matioranjan Babu will explain to 
you how many people in Bengal belonging to differetu 
^Htical organisations are feebng on this matter- Our fear 
is that hfr, Jumah will treat this offer as a mere spring¬ 
board in. order tn demand further concessions both within 
Plindusthan area and in the so-called Pakistan area- The 
result will be further chaos and confusion. The British 
Government will not move by what you have said, because 
Jt has no intention to part with power. Mr. Jinnab will 
not move, because he does not want that deadJock should 
be ended. But your concession wdll remain and win add 
to our future difficulties, 1 do implore you to reconsider 
the step you have taken. If Mr. Jinnah and the Mndim 
League refuse to respond to the terms, you should caie- 
gortcally withdraw your support and stand for an undivided 
India. Only in 1^12, in Harjjan you expressed yourself in 
the dearest terms against any scheme of partition of India 
and you rightly stated that such a proposal would ouly give 
rise to new quarrels amongst ourselves. 

J feel that you should lay down your srhetne for tfuj 
attainment of Indian freedom ivith the cooperation of all 
parties and communities. Those who want freedom for the 
whole of India with interests of the minorities fully pro- 
tected should be asked to cooperate with you in popularising 
sudi a scheme. Many JVIoslems today are realising that 
Pakistan is an imptKsibiJJiy and a hoax. The British 
government itself is witlidrawing its support to Mr. Jinnah 
wherever it suits gnvernment to do so. Just at Uiis psydio- 
Ic^cal moment you raise him up as the only man who can 
deliver the goods for the Moslem stand-point. This is a 
great blow to many .Mpslems outside the League who 
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imbued by national sentiments have been fighting for the 
bigger cause of Indian fteedoni. 

1 do hope you will Tcalise the serious condition of Hmdns 
in provinces where they are in a minority. You have stated 
that while approving ol the terms you regarded yourself as 
an Indian and not as a Hindu, Surely, if you as an Indian 
can specially think of Moslem demaniU and are prepared 
to appease Mr- Jinnah on this account, why should I not 
as a Hindu ask you as an Indian, to stand hy the just and 
Iceilimaie rights of Hindus as well. If you are an Indian 
and do not concern yourself with Hindu or Moslem ques¬ 
tions at all, you should shun the Moslem League completely 
and only offer to cooperate with all those who are only 
Indians and nothing else. 

I am coming to Poona on 1st August to attend the Tilak 
anniversary and hope to stay there for three^ days. Mean¬ 
while, Manoranjan Babu will meet you and bring to me any 
message that you may he good enough to send to me. 1 hope 
yau are feeling stronger. 

With best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd7- SHVAMA PSlASAD MooKj:RjF.t. 


Dr. Mookerji followed up his letter by a personal meeting 
with Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha on his way back from 
Poona early in August, 1944. Shri C, Rajappalachan was 
also at Wardha at that time. Dr. Mookerji pUced before 
Mahatma Gandhi and C. Rajagopalachari the dangers inherent 
in any scheme of partition of India on the basis of religion. 
With a prophetic vision he told Candhiji that Pakistan if 
created was bound to have a foreign policy opposite to that 
of India, which would endanger India’s security and create 
very many new and unseen problems. 

Gandhiji, in reply, told him that he was committed to meet 
Mr, Jinnali and that he could not go back on iu But he 
assured him that he would never accept partition of India so 
long as he was alive. 

This gave some consolation to Dr. Mookerji, But his fears 
were not wholly allayed. He gave c>:pre,«Lon to liis fear and 
atwieiy in his presidential address to the 26th session of All- 
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India Hindu Mahasabha held aE Bilaspur in the last w«k 
of December. 1944. "Mr. Jinnah’s dxeam of Pakisian" he 
said "was fading away even from the minds of a section of 
his own followers. His prestige and that of the Moslem 
Lteague were on the wtane when Clandhiji came forward to gisic 
his blessings to what is called the C. R, Toimula and tiius 
gave the League a fresh lease of life. Mr* Jinnah has rejected 
even this scheme and asks for further stirrender. Gandhiji s 
commitment however remains. , . . Once we allow religious 
considerations to determine the sovereignty of partiadar ^eas 
in India, which will by no means be confined to one single 
community following one religion, there will be no peace and 
progress for us. Again sclf-determitiation for provincial units 
will create warring zones within the country and completely 
shatiei its central authority". 

"Pakistan," he went on "is no solution of die communal 
problems. It will rather make them more pronounced and 
can only ctid in civil w'ar. Let us not delude ourselves b\ 
ignoring the fact that urge for Pakistan is to see Islam re- 
establishetl in India as the sos^reign power. To placate it 
is to let loose the worst type of fanatical zeal". 

He suggested a cessation of hostilities between the Indian 
political parties and creation of a common platform for the 
formulation of a common demand on die most fundamental 
problems of India's liberation and re-constmction. "It may 
be." he added, "that Mualtm League will not join in sudi a 
demand, hut tliere will be other Muslims who have been 
stabbed in the back by the G. R. Formula who are prepared 
lo stand for Indian Nationalism with rights of minorities duly 
protected. It will he an act of the finest Indian staiemaii- 
ship if today there can be a rambination of ail the nationalist 
elements in the public life of India for the preparation of an 
invulnerable national opposition to the continuance of the 
imperialistic designs of Britain". 

But all his pleadings and exhortations fell on deaf years. 
The Congress lacked the will and the confidence to ignore the 
Muslim League and take a coiTect nationalistic stand. It 
talked of Intlian nationalism and claimed to be the custodian 
of the rights of all the Indian peojde as such. But in practice 
it treated the Muslim League as the sole spokesnum of Indian 
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Muslims and tried to gain its support by striking a bargain with 
it at the cost of die rights of the Hindus and the wider 
national interests. 

The end oE the Second VV^orld War in May* changed 

the situation^ The British thought k fit lo extend general 
amnesty to the Congress leaders and workers in jail and seek 
a set dement on the of Crjpps Proposals. To that end 

die Govemor-Generali l^rd Wav^h convened a conference ot 
political leaders at Simla in August, 1945, to piepre ground 
for an Interim National government on the basis of parity 
between the Congress and die Muslim Le^igue. The Hindu 
Mahasabha w^as not inviied to this conference. \Mien the 
Congress decided to join the Interim Government, Mahatma 
Gandhi was tiiowm to have suggested the inclusion of Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mookcrji in the cabinet. Sardar Patel liked 
the idea. But Pandit Nehru would not agree and therefore 
the idea had to be dropped. 

Dr. Mookerji ivas touring South India at that time^ Gandhiji 
wanted him to come to I>elhi or Simla to meet him. But 
Dr. Mookerji was so disgusted wuth the Congress surrender 
to Muslim League on the ksue of parity that he did not think 
lE worthwhile to change his programme. 

Soon aftETp the Indian National Army question flared up. 
The British Indian government decided to try the top leaders 
of I.N.A* on charges of treason. This was too much for the 
Indian public opinion,, which had come to regard the LN. A. 
as the highest type of patriotic venlure, to tolerate. Protest 
meetings and demonstrations began to be held throughoui the 
country. Early in November. 1945, LN.A.-Day was observed 
all over the country. In Calcutta studems w^alkcd out o£ thetr 
classes tn-masse and held a mighty rally. The police author¬ 
ities w^anted to break die demonstration by show of force. 
The students were not in a mood to submit. As a result 
passions ran high and a violent dash between the students 
and the police with dangerous repercussions aU over Bengal 
appeared to be inevitable. The situation was, however, saved 
by the timely iotervention of Dr, Mookerji who W’as held 
in high eslecm by the students as their friend, philosopher 
and guidi?. His fearless hut tactful handUng of the situation 
w^on wide applause from all quarters^ 
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In the meanwhik, the Conservative government oE Mr. 
Churchilt had lalleti and the Labotir Parly had come to power 
in Britain. The new Eovenunenl of Mr. Attlee decided to 
send a high-powered cabinet mission to negotiate on the spot 
a settlement with the Indian leaders on the basis of complete 
independence on some agreed basis. It suggested the con* 
vening of a Constituent .Assembly for which provincial legis¬ 
latures were to act as electoral colleges, to draw up a new 
constitii tioD for the conn try' on the basis of a weak centre with 
only four subjects and autonomous provinces with residuary 
powers and option to form groups within the Indian Union 
for speolic common purposes. 

The Congress till then was officially pledged to partition. The 
All India Congress Cmninitiee at its Allahabad meeting held 
in 1942 had passed the resolution of Jagat Narain Lnl which 
said that the Congress would not accept partition of India in 
any form or shape. But the C. R. Formula and Candhiji‘s 
blessings to it had diluted die Congress stand on this vital 
question to a good extent since then. The Muslim League, 
on the other hand, was firm on its demand for partition and 
its position had definitely improved during the war years, it 
decided to fight the elections to the provincial legislatures on 
ih\^ very bfiue. 

The nationaliit opinion in the country weis definitely hcatile 
to any idea of vivisection of the motherland. It e^tpected the 
Congress to take a bold stand iu the luatier and not submit 
to pressure tactics of the Muslim League, But the Congress 
leadership lacked the confidence and the courage of conviction 
that the situation demanded. Its W'orking Committee passed 
a resolution at Poona on the eve of the elections which said 
everything in support o£ united India but ended widi a tame 
declaration that the Congress would not force any unwilling 
part to remain in India, By this Poona resolution the Con- 
grx»s virtually accepted the principle of prtkion much 
against the opposition of Sardar Patel. But in public it only 
harped upon the first part of the resolution and asserted that 
it would not compromise on the question of partition. It made 
unity of India the main plank of its election manifesto even 
though it had acuially decided to accept division of the 
country if Muslim League was returned in majority in die 
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Muslim mnjurity prcivinc^s. 

Dr. Stiy^a Prasad Mookerji saw through the Gongreat 
game and dedded lo put up his own candidates wherever 
possibier But just belote the elections, he got his Orst serious 
heart attack which kept him c]D!ihned to bed. for a long time. 
Just then Sardar Fatel visited him on his sick bed in Calcutta 
and assured him that mspitc of the Pomin resuJution he would 
oppose the partition tooth and nail and appealed to him to 
strengthen hfs hands. 

As a result die field was left open to the C^ongress w-liidt 
w^on most of the Hindu seats all over the country on the 
specific plank that it will not accept partition of Indian come 
what may* Dr» Mookerji was returned unopposed to the 
Bengid fjegislative Assembly from the Calcutta University 
constituency. Soon after^ he was elected to the Constituent 
nAssfimbly of India by the Bengal LegislatunL 

The elcction& gave clear majority to die Mudim League in 
Sind, Punjab and BcjigaK Jn North Western Frontier Pro¬ 
vince it failed to secure a majority but was returned as the 
second biggest party* Jn oilier pTOvinces too the MusHtn 
electorate solidly backed the Muslim League. 

The success at the polls naturally encouraged the .Muslim 
League. It became more aggressive and intransigent about its 
demand for partitLort. The Congresus under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru began to betray signs of 
panic. The Poona resolution had already committed it to 
allow those areas which refused to remain wiili India to 
secede. Bengal, Punjab and Sind were now in a position to 
demand secession in terms ol that resolution. The Cabinet 
Minion began to feel in dined in favour of partition and die 
Congress ttxj began to think of paitilion as something inevit¬ 
able. It bad no Abraham Lincoln to give it the correct lead 
and courage to follow it. 

As a last effort Dr. Mookerji met the Cabinet Mission and 
pleaded w’ith them with all his convincing logic anti aigumenls, 
not to allows India to be partitioned. But the members of 
the Cabinet Mission silenced him by showing him the Foon^ 
resolution of the Congress which had got all the Hindu votes 
whereby it stood committed to partition if XfusJim majority 
provinces so decided. 
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Then Dr. Shyarro Prasad Mookerjip a realist as he was, 
realised that the gatae had been lost. The Congress had let 
down Indla^ It was getting ready for the great; betrayal of 
the people who had put faith in it by conceding the demand 
for Pakistan. 

Thtrealterp Dr, Mookerji directed his energies to salvage as 
much as he could from the ship dial had begun to sink through 
ihe cowardice and imbeciUty of its own captains because he was 
convinced that Congress leaders in their impatience and hunger 
for power w'ould not mind the whole of Bengal and Punjab 
going to would-be Pakistan, 
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Punjab and Bengal wizrt die two key provinces an which 
the edifice of Pakistan as cancezv&d by the Afuslim League 
rested. Both of them had alight MiisLim majorities. The 
Cominunat Award had given the Muslim majority In both 
these provinces additional weightag^ which had put them in 
commanding position in both these provinces. The Zonal 
Scheme which had been put forth as an alternative to parti¬ 
tion by the Cabinet Mission had put these provinces as a whole 
in the two Muslim majarity mnes to be constituted in the 
East and West of the country. The Muslim League therefore 
took it for granted that both of these provinces as a whole would 
be included in PakisLan. But the redeeming feature in the 
situation of these provinces was that the Hindu population in 
both of diem was concentrated In districts adjoining the 
neighbouring Hindu majority provinces. These compact 
Hindu majority parts of Bengal and Punjab could logically 
demand their inclusion in India in the event of partition of 
the country on communal basi^. 

The Muslim League leadership w^as consdous of this fact. 
It thtrefare decided to lake advantage of die situation created 
by its electoral sncci^ the Congress ncrv'ntisness and favour¬ 
able change in British attitude^ to terrify Hindus of these 
areas into submission to their will. Tlie ^iiislim League 
leaders and their British patrons were parLicubrly interested 
in annexing Calcutta to Pakistan^ To that end a placmed 
oigy of loot and massacre vras let loose on Calcutta on die 
16ih of Augtist, 1916. Thousands of innocent Hindus were 
butchered, their houses and shops looted and burnt tn hrqad 
daylight with the direct connivance of the Muslim League 
admiai^Lration, 

But die League plan to terrify Hindus out of Calcutta 
foiled by the determined resistence put up by the Calcutta 
Hindus under the fearless leadership of Dr. Shyama Firasad 
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Mookerji, m the otganised goonckisin of the Mmlim League, 
The Hindusthan Nadpua^ Guards — a vohinteer or^nisation 
iJiat had been started by Dr. Mookerji to dieckmate the 
goondaism of ihe Mudim Kational Guards of the Mudim 
League-^ave a good account of itself iti this crisis. Dr. 
Mookerji himself moved about the riot'affected areas^ w^ith 
supreme indifference for his own safety, to give courage and 
consolatiou to the afflicted people. 

Sometime Jater the same story was repeated In Noakhali and 
its sorroiindlng villages. Dr. Mookeiji w’as again Lbe first to 
rush to the affected areas at great personal risk to give succour 
to the victims of bestial perseaition at the hands of poldien of 
fdam. 

These happenings sent a wave of indignation all over the 
cduntTy* To die Hindus oi Bengal thej^ gave a taste of 
Pakistan. The prospect of utter hiimiiiatjpn and annihilation 
lu their own land for the freedom of which they had made the 
greatest sacrifices began to assail their hearts. The Cbugress 
leaderships, in which they had put their faith, lacked both 
reah'sm and courage ip appreciate the dtuation and take up 
its challenge. The eyes of nationalist Bengal were, ilierefpre, 
once again turned towards Dr, Shyama Prasad Mookerji. 

Dr. Mookerji then decided upon a bold move whidi parli- 
tiuned Pakistan of Jinnah’s conception and saved half of 
Bengal for India. He realised that the only way of saving 
Bengali Hindus from sure annibilation under perpetual 
Muslim domination was to divide Bengal so as to separate Its 
Hindu majority. Western part from the ^fuslim majority 
Eastern part. Jt a painlul idea for a patriot of Bengal wlio 
was conscious of the great sacriffees bis predecessor? had made 
to annul the earlier partition of Bengal. It demanded excep 
tional courage to put forth a proposal which was sure to give 
in the first Instance a great emotional shock to the patriotic 
Bengalis—none but Dr* Mookerji cnuld have done it* 

Once be had made up his mind, he pit in all his resources 
to educate and mobilise public opinion accordingly. He 
nDdertook a whirlwind tour of the w'hole of Bengal, parti¬ 
cularly of the East Bengal, addressed muss rallies wherein he 
boldly put forth his plan of priiiioning Bengal to save the 
Hindu hall from being lost to Pakistan. 
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This followed by a two day conference of llindLi 

representatives from all part 5 of Bengal in tbe middle of 
March which unanimously resolved that a separate province 
must be created comprising the Hindu majority areas in 
BengaL 

As this move gained motnentiim and strength It began to 
be subjected to severe attack both by the ^fu 3 .UITl League anti 
the Congress, The Congress critics who were perturbed mewe 
by the growing influence oi Dr. Mookerji on the Hindu masses 
tlian by the move itself, began to shift the onus of accepting 
paiLilion of the country on Dr. Mookerji. They asserted that 
the creation of the new' province as visuali^ied by Dr, Mookerji 
would support the cause of Pakistan. 

Dr. Mookerji replied to the criticism Lhrougli a detailed 
statement issued an March 9, 1947- *"It is wrong*’ he saltS 
"that bis move supported the cause of Pakistan. We arc 
against Pakistan in any shape or form. It does not, however, 
depend on Bengali Hindus alone whether division of Lidia 
will be prevented or not. If Hindus and other nationalist 
forces throughout India are really determioed not to allow any 
portion of India to go out of the Indian Union, they will gel 
the largest measiire of support from Bengali Hindus. If on 
the other hand an attempL is made to place Bengal out of the 
Indian Union due to cammilTncnts with which the British 
Goveriuncntj the MusLim League and the Congri^ss are closely 
associated, we slia.ll at any rate break the K^lidarity of Fastexn 
Pakistan, save nue area of Bengal and link it up with the 
Indian Union.** 

To those who criticised his scheme on the ground that 
divasion of Bengal on religious basis w^ould be against the 
fundamental principle of nationalism he retorted^ '*No one 
desires religion to be introduced into politics. But why must 
we hide our head ostrichdike and ignore present realities? It 
is nut w'e wrho w^aiit division of India or any part tliereof 
merely on religious considerations. But if we find that the 
whole o£ Bengal h going ta be dominated by communal frenzy 
and 4S% of its population reduced to a state of slavery only 
because they follow a particular rengious falthr is it a oime 
on our part to demand that we must have aur own territory 
where can live as free men ? And was not", he asked, "Sind 
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£-tiYver\ out from Bombay only to pLicatc coomurial whims mid 
did Dot many of our present Congress opportunists quietly 
acquiesce in sudi division mudi to the detriment of the 
Hindus ol Sind T' 

Referring to the criticisni that his scheme would be stoutly 
opposed by the Musi Em League he said that he expected that 
been use *'if this sdieoie succeeds Fastern Pakistan would 
vii'tiially finJih'^ "It is all the more reason” he added, "why 
all Hindna m Bengal diould sink their differences and stand 
united on this great issue in spite of ;dl ihe isms that divEde 
Lhem'V He urged upon Jiis compaujotea to look ai the 
prablems facing them with "complete realism^* and not allow^ 
tliemselves to be carried away by emotions. 

He conclu<led hia momentous statement wEtli an appeal lo 
the Congress party in Bengal to rise tu the occasion aiicl 
support his move in the wider interests of nationalist Bengal 
atsil India. 

His well reasoned and forcelul advocaq^ of the scheme for 
partition of Bengal did succeed in winning a large number of 
Congressmen to liis side and soon it became the universal 
demand of Bengali Hindus. 

The Muslim League leadership in Bengal was naturally 
perturbed over it. \i could not logically deny the right of the 
Hindu majcirity areas of Bengal to deterniine its owTi future 
when it was demanding the same right for Muslim majority 
areas. But it realised that success of Dr. Moofcerji^s move 
Would iruncate East Pakistan+ deprive it of Calcntia and leave 
it "moth eaten”, 

Mr, H. S. Siiharawardy, the brain of Muslim League in 
Bengal, then put forth the scheme for United Sovereign Bengal 
mainly to counteract the move of Dr. Mookerji* He feigned 
to be a Bengali first and appealed to the Bengali sentiment of 
the Congressrminded intelligentsia which had an emotional 
antipathy for any idea of pitrtliioning Bengal once again. Some 
top Congress leaders like Shri Sarat Oiandra Bose fell into his 
trap. He was reported to have obtained Mahatma Gandhi's 
blessings as well for his scheme- 

But Dr. Mookerji was not the man to be deflected from his 
resolve by diese manocuvi'es. He met Mahatma Gandhi at 
Sadpur on 13th of May, 19’17, to ascertain his views on the 
Pit 5 
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Suh^rawardy oi United Sovereign Bengal. Gandhiji 

told Dr. Mookerji ihat he had not yet made up his mind but 
was trying to find out what the proposal really meant. He 
then asked Dr. Mookerji about his own opinion about it. Dr. 
Mookerji replied that though apparently Mr, Suharawardy was 
the author of this scheme, it was really being sponsored by 
the British commercial interesLa and that Lord Mountbatten had 
personally asked liim to give the proposaJ careful consideration. 
But, Dr. A looker ji asked, what was there to prevent this United 
Sovereign Bengal from seeking voluntary alliance with Pakistan. 
Mr. Suharawardyp he learedp could surely manipulate a decision 
of this kind with the help of the majority of Muslim votes. 
“'Can you contemplate Bengal lying separate £tom the rest of 
India?” he asked Gatidliiji^ to vrhich he had no reply. 

In spite of the opposition of some top Congress leaders the 
move for partition of Bengal, in case the denmnd for Pakistan 
was to be conceded, became so popular and powerful that it 
became impossible for the British Governmentp die Congress and 
ihe Mudim League to resist iL The 3rd June announcement by 
the British government w^hich laid down the blue p-int for 
India's independence after its partition into two States of 
Bharat and Pakistan conceded the right of Hindu majority 
areas of Bengal and Punjab to opt out of Pakistan and a 
Boundary' Commission under the Qtainnanship of Mr. Raddifife 
was appointed to demarcate such areas. 

The lemis of reference under which the Raddifife Conunission 
vtAs to work it a lai^ scope to play hnvac with the 

boundary line that was to divide Hindu Bengal froni the 
Muslim Bengal that was to go to Fatistan, Dr. Mookeiji 
therefore toot up the task of preparing and presenting the case 
of Hindu Bengal before the Boundary Commission. A Com* 
mittee of leading jurists was set up for the pirpose and a 
detailed plan showing the areas that should constitute West 
Bengal on the basis of their being Hindu majortty was drawn 
up. According to it the whole of Khulna district which had 
over G0% Hindu majority should have come to West BertgaL 

But the Congress spokeunen in their anxiety to see East 
Pakiscan grows up as a viable unit were prepared to forgo 
Indian Bengal’s claim to Khulna to appease tlieir Pakistani 
counterparts. As a result the RadcIiSe Award prowd to be 
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very unfair to We$t Bengal. A large tract of land containing 
over two miUion Hindus wtiich should have legitimately formed 
a part of West Bengal was awarded to Pakistan. 

As the plan for partition began to be given elfcet die Hindu 
minority in East Bengal, which had already got a bitter taste 
of Muslim dominated administmdon^ began to feel nervous. 
The leaders of East Bengal Hindus had supported the demand 
for partition of Bengal in the hope and on the understanding 
that their co-patriots of West Bwgal and the rest of India 
will lcx>k to daeir welfare* They wanted to be assured that 
they' would not be left at the sweet mercy of Pakistan* Dr* 
Mookerji therefore undertook another tour of East Bengal. 
He persuaded the top Congress Iraders like Gandhiji and 
Sardar Patel also to visit East Bengal and authoritadvely 
reassure its Hindu population w^hidi had always remained in 
the fore-frcint in the fight for India's independence. At 
numerous places he told large audiences that he was conscious 
of the great sacrifices they had made for the wider interests of 
India and their Hindu breihrcn of West Bengal and assured 
them that he would waidi their interests and stand by them 
in all their difficulties. Pie remained dutifully conscious of 
this pledge ever after and did all he could to redeem it. 

At the same time his perfotniance in the Constiinent 
Assembly of India, his political aciimeR^ oratorical skill and 
mastery of parliamentary procedure were winning new lauilels 
for him. His position as one of the topmost public figures 
whose record of service in the cause of the country's independ¬ 
ence muld be surpassed by few, was umversaUy re«>giiJsrf. 

So far as Bengal was concerned^ he had become its 
undisputed leader and spokesman. No wonder therefore that 
his name readily occurred to the Congress leaders who were 
then engaged in selecting personnel for the national govern¬ 
ment to be formed on the 15th of August, 1^7* 
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While the heRrt of c\^ty patriotic Indian bleeding over 
the imminenl vivbcctiDn of the motherland and while the 
people of West Pimjabj North. West Frontier Frovincep Sindh, 
and East Bengal were pacing through an unprecedented orgy 
of violence against the body and soul of all those who had 
stood for the unity of India^ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm, the 
Prime Minister designate of independent India minus Pakistan 
was busy in planning the lestjvitics which were to mark the 
dawn o£ freedom with partition and finalising his cabinet 
which was to be sworn in on August 15» Mookerji was too 
disgusted wnth the way ihe Congress leadership had behaved 
at this crucial juncture of India's history to have any respect 
for them or expect any gesture of goodwill irooi lhero« He 
was devoting all hb time and energies to salvage as niuch as 
possible lor India through the pardtion of would be Pakistan. 
PandtE Nehru had no love lost for himn Left lo himself he 
would have formed a cahinct of yesman in which even top 
Congressmen like Late N* V* Gadgil might have had no place. 

Bui fortunately Pandn Nehru did not have ejuite a free 
Hand in the mutter. The Congress organisation was cnutrolled 
by Sardar Patel. But for Mahatma Gandhi's intervention* 
Sardar Patel and not Pandit Nehm ivoiild have been elected 
President of the Indian National Congress in 1945 which 
would have ipm facto made him the first Prime Minister of 
the country, Mahatma Gandhi was conscious of tlie tempera- 
inent^l weaknesses and ideological obsesaioti of Pandit Nehru 
as also of the contradictions within the Congress Party^ whidt 
he wanted to dissolve after rrcedoin had been attained to pave 
the w^^ay for the fomuition of political parties on the basts of 
distinguishable social and poHtic-al prograimnc and ideology. 
He also realised that freedom had been achieved by the 
combined efforts of all the nationalist forces in the country 
and not by Congress alone- He wanted the first Government 
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tjf free India to be truly nstiouai Government capable of 
inspiring confidence and creating enchu^ajiii in the whole 
nation. He, therefore^ [nsi^ied that the first cabinet should 
be broad based. It was on his insistence that a number of 
distinguished non-congressmen were also invited to join the 
cabinet. They included Sir John ^^atha^, the noied economist 
and business magnate, Sir Shanmukham Oiettyj ihe well- 
known financial expertp Dr. B. R. Ambedkar^ a celebrated 
jurist and leader of the Scheduled Castes, They were all 
invited in iheir individual capacity for their talentA atid 
eminence in die dilferent spheres of national life and not as 
lepresentaLives of any particular interests or parties. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerji was not pepared for the 
invitatinn. He had developed a distrust and contempt lor 
Congress leaders who had Strayed the faith put in them by 
the people in the General Electipn of which had been 

fought on the issue ol Akhand Bharat versus Pakistan. He 
was convinced dsat the most compelling factor in their 
acceptance nf partition of the motherland was not die solici¬ 
tude for the welfare of the people or the conviction that it 
tvould solve the communal problem but a pitiable cowardice 
and abhorrance of bloodshed together with a compelling 
desire to get rid of their Mudira Ijcague partners in the 
interim GoYernmenip who had proved to be mote Lhan a match 
for diem in stateci-alt, so that they might have a praceful and 
secure spell of fjower. At the same time he apprehended that 
the Congress leaders niighE persist in their old game of 
appeasement of Pakistani MusJims even after getting a licking 
from them unless they were reinforced from withLrii His 
Hindu Mahasabha colleagues, particularly Veer Savarkar^ who 
as a seasoned politician of Tilak School, had always stood for 
responsive CMperatinn and, like all true patriots, wanted to 
give the Congress leaders a fair chance to show their worth* 
advised him to accept the invitation. 

Dr, jMookerji was given the important portfoHn of Industry 
and Supply^ He would have personally preferred Education 
which had been his special field since his early youth. That 
irould have been in the best interests of the country as well. 
He could have laid a sound fountlation for a really national 
education policy and moulded the new generation of the 
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OTuntry dn bcaliliy lines and prepared them f&r an inlellectual 
rtvdlutidn wbidi must precede any social and efidDomic revoln- 
tinn viotth its name, Bnt tha t was not to be. Maul ana 
who Imew little about educatioii, Indian cuktire and heritage^ 
was determined to keep education mbniitry within hiagrip 
with a set purpose. The coiintjy has paid dearly for his 
stewarchbip of the Education Ministry for the first 15 years 
of the most formative period of India as a free nation. 

The fact that Dr. Mooterji was given charge of the Minisiry 
of Industry and Supply showed the faith the Congress leaders 
had in his integrity and understanding of vital industrial and 
economic problems of the country. His experience as Fmantx 
^^inUte^ of undivided Bengal and his general grasp of things 
was also a factor in this choice^ It gave Dr- Mookerji an 
opportunity to lay the foundations of India's mdustrial policy 
and prepare the ground for industrial development of the 
country^ in years to come. The loss to education and cultural 
life was thus a gain on the economic and industrial side. 

His record of work as Minister for Indnstry and Supply for 
the two and a half years he reniained in office amply justihed 
the faith and tmsi that had been put in him- He brought hts 
solid intEllcdual grasp and realistic understanding of the 
probLems of industrialisatinn in a predominanlly agrtcultural 
country, whose industrial growth had been deliberately checked 
by the uns^Tcipathetic foreign Govemnsent, to bear upon the 
task entrusted to him* His experience Erst as Chief Executive 
of Calcutta University* the biggest employer of top intellec¬ 
tuals and sdentisls in the country and then as Finance 
Minister of undivided Bengal stood him in good steacL He 
suffered from no ideological inhibitions and therefore could 
handle the task entrusted to him with refreshing realism. 
His intellectual eminencep mental alertness and rock-like 
integrity evoked spontaneous respect and fullest cooperation 
from British trained civilians. As a result he was able to make 
a Fine job of his work* Even hb political opponents have 
nothing but praise for the vr^y he handled the industrial 
problems and formulated industrial polities in the most 
formative years of independent India. 

The Chitranjan Locomotive Factory* the Sindri Fertillzen 
Corporation and the Hindustan Aircrafts Factory^ Bangalore, 
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the diree mo^t successful ;ijid gigantic itidusiriaL underlakirigs 
oi flee India, were conceived ;tnd organised by him. The new 
uiDde] third class coaches oE the Indian Railways xuanufactured! 
by the Hindustan Aircrafts Factory are also the mult of his 
deep jjersonal interest in the maiter. xuyseir satp slept and 
moved about in the first coach when it was uianufactured to 
test whether it suited common Indian railway traveller ft" he 
told me with a Intimate pride w^hen I was txas^liing in such a 
third class coach from Delhi to Pathankot in his company in 
August^ 1952. He also initiated talks with some leading 
German firms for setting up new steel plants to improve the 
quantity and quality oF steel production in India. 

He had very dear ideas on the role of priv-ate capital in the 
iodusixial development of the country’ as also on relationship 
between capital and labour. He was convinced that in an 
industrially backward country' like India which had just 
adiievEd freedom, the primary task was to mobilise all 
resources, private and Gov'enmiental, for a cooperatis-e effort 
to make die country self^uffident in essefitial gtMxls, parti¬ 
cularly those needed for the defence of the country^ He was 
for giving full scope to private enterprise under suitable 
government nrgulation and control to play its part in the 
industrialisation of the coiititry. He wanted die State to utilise 
its meagre resources for developing that sector of the industry 
whose development was essential for ihe defence of the country 
but for which private capital was not readily forthcoming. 
He thus wanted a rational co-ordination and adjimmentp in 
the light oF the actual conditions in the country, between the 
Private and the Public enterprise for speedy but orderly 
industrialisation of the country. 

In formulating this policy he was solely guided by a realistic 
assessment ol the needs and circumstances of the country and 
noE by abstract theories or dogmas- He was, in fact, not 
wedded lo any dogma. He kept hh mind open and judged 
every scheme and policy by the criterion of its practicability 
and usefulness to the people. 

Apart From ihe basic objections to total nationall'iation, he 
was convinced that India had not the requisite resoiircesp 
experience and trained personnel to nationalise all industries 
and run them efficiently* He was. therefore, opposed to loose 
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talk about uationAlisaliou of all industries which only scaretJ 
the private capital. 

He aliici knew by experience that State managed industries 
had been generally working less efficiently because of lack of 
iucetitive and initiative on the part of Government employees 
who managed themp excessive use of or bUnd adherence to 
govermriEut rules and formalities and iop-hea\y administration. 
He^ thertlorep initiated ibe policy o! managing the State 
controlled industries through corporationSp organised on the 
lines of joint stock companieSt ^vith Govenmient supplying the 
major portion or the ivhole of the shore i’capital and having 
some of its own nominees on the Board of Directors together 
with a number of prhate indtiistrlalists. Thi.^ has now become 
the general paitem for running the Public undertakings in 
India. 

The same consideration of wider national good which 
prompted him to advocate a policy of cooperation and cn- 
ordination between the Private and the Public sectors guided 
his approach to the question of Industrial labour. He stood 
for cooperation between the labour and capital in the interest 
of increasing production. The theory of class struggle as a 
means of progress never appealed to his I'aitonal mind, lint he 
did not want tonperation of labour on the terms of employers. 
He stood for profit sliaring between capital and labour so as 
to enable bibour to develop a genuine interest: in the industry 
It this solicitude for the ^velfare of labour which inspired 
as much ronfidence in the iaboiir as his realistic and practical 
approach to the problem of capital did amongvt the 
employers. The ivorkeis of the Hindustan Ship-bui!ding Yard 
At Vishakhapatnam demonstrated their confidence in him 
when they offered to abide by any decision he might give in 
rc‘gaid to their dispute wdth the management just on the eve 
ol his last tragic journey to Kashmir. 

He not only laid down correct policies for his own Depart¬ 
ments but abo proved a lower ol strength for the Government 
as a whole fay his able advocacy and defence of its polidcs and 
actions. He used to put hi^^ hKirt and smd into the task 
entrusted to him. His deep nudersianding of problems and 
ingenuity sometimes saved situations ivhich his colleagues 
thought ^verc hopeless. For instancep one day in 1M9 the 
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Governraeni circles were very much ptrturbcil over the inlor- 
matioti that some important members, who were known to be 
authorities on motters like cloth control were going to attack 
the Control Policy of the Govertiment, The official case 
appeared to be weak and hopeless. But Dr* Mookeiji^ wlio 
spoke fir 5 t> m his three hours oration* put the case o£ the 
Govemment in such a forceful and canvitudug way that those 
tvho had come prepared to attack w'ere the first to congratulate 
him. 

On another occasion, a whispering campaign was started by 
some interested persons about a shady transaction by some 
officers of tlie Stores Section of the Supply Department. They 
w'ere alleged to hairie sold huge stocks of tooth brushes and 
combs for a paltry sum^ though they were worth much more. 
Questions on the subject liad been tabled in the Parliameni. 
Files about the whole affair, with usual notes* were submitted 
lo Dr. Mookerji by the office stalf at about ^.30 A.M. li w^as 
admitted in the notes that stocks consisted of tooth brushes 
both good and bad and the price fetched had been really very 
low. Ac about 10JO AM^ he went to the Parliament and at 
once began to answer. 

Q: Is it a fact that a very small price had been obtained for 
a large quantity of these articles? 

Ans: Yes. 

Q: Is It a fact that the articles svere in good condition? 

Anst Some were in good condition others w^cre bad. 

Q: Were these articles so bad that they could not fetch a 
good price? 

Ans : Yes. 

And immediately Dr^ Mookerji produced from his pocket 
a number of Loolh brushes absolutely devoid of bristles. The 
members looked at these wordilcss articles and were taken 
aback being at a loss to know how such rubbish could be offered 
for sale. The questioners had not the heart to utter a W'ord 
more. Olficers of his owm departniEnt w'ere puzzled as lo hmv 
he could equip himself with sudi effective materials within 
such a short time, 

Bu[ his perrormaiice as a Minister both luside and outside 
Lhe Parliament was in iLself not of much iutenest to Dr* 
^^oGkerjE. His competence as xiu administrator and a 
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parHamentarian waii well known and no one doubted Ms 
capacity to handle the job entrusted to him efficiently and 
effectively. His niRirt object in accepting the invitation to 
join the cabinet was to iinpart a touch of realism and 
firmness to the policies of the Government of free India 
towards Pakistan, wMch he was convinced would be Indians 
bom enemy, and her protagonists lelt behind in India, He 
hoped to reinforce the Government from wnthin and redeem 
Ebe pledges given by him to the Hindus left behind in 
Pakistan. He banked on die siippon oE hh senior colleagues 
like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Shri N. V. Gadgil who 
shared his assessment of Pakistan and his deep concern and 
anxiety about ihe fate of Hindus left behind in the areas 
lost Id her. 

The number of Hindus induding Sikhs left behind in West 
Pakistan was near about one crore — about eighty lakhs in 
Punjab, about fifteen lakhs in Sind and about Five lakhs in 
N.-W.F.P., Baluchistan and the States of Bahawalpur* Kalat^ 
Dir and Swat, They owned rnudi of the business and urban 
property in all these areas. A major part of agricultural lands 
was also owned by them in the districts of LyaJpur, Sheikh- 
purSp Montgomery. Lahore and Gujranwala which constituted 
the backbone of united Punjab from the economic point of 
sdew. The city of Lahore proper had a majority of Hindus 
w^ho owned more than 80 per cent of its business and 
property, it was directly contiguous to the Hindu majority 
districts of Amritsar and was situated on the East bank of 
the Ravi which could form a natural boundary between the 
two dominions of India and Pakistan. Most of the educa¬ 
tional instittitions which included the D. A. V, CoUege^ Lahore^ 
whose campus was bigger than that of Aligarh Muslim 
Oniversityf were financed and run by them. Acpirding to the 
criteria laid down for the guidance of Raddiffe Cnmmissioiip 
Lahore should have been surely awarded to India. But the 
Commission gave it to Pakistan on the plea that Calcutta was 
being awarded to India. Calcutta had to remain with India 
because it was surrounded on all sides by Hindu majority 
areas of BengaL But thanks to partisan<um-politica[ approach 
of Mr. Raddiffe and ineptitude of the Congress leadersMpp 
U'hidi failed to present its case effectively, the adjoining di^ 
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trict of Khulna which, had over 60 per cent Hindu population 
wa 5 given away to Pakistan. 

What wa 5 worse^ the district of Thar Parkar in Sind^ which 
was directly cotitinguons to Jodhpur and Kutch, w^hich had 
acceded to India, and which had over SO per cent Hindu 
population was not given lo India. Here the Congress leader¬ 
ship was alone lo blame. It never put up a claim for it 
even diough the Muslim League leaders claimed and got 
Sylhet district cut oS from Assam even though it had only 
bl per cent Muslim population. 

ILid Thar Parkar and the adjoining Hindu majority 
Talukas of Hyderabad district of Sind come to India^ not 
only a truncated Sind like truncated Punjab and Bengal would 
hav^ remained with India in which Sindhi Hindu refugees 
from Pak-occupled Sind could have been resettled but also 
the problem of K.uich arising out of Pak claim on the Rami 
of Kiitch would have nev^er arisen. 

The Hindus dominated the economic and cultural life of 
East Bengal even more than West Punjab and SintL They 
numbered over 13 millions and constltuied 30 per cent of the 
total popidation oF East Bengal at the time of partition. They 
were politically the most conscious section of the community 
in the whole of Bengal and they had made the greatest sacrifices 
for the freedom of India. They owned nearly 80 per <ent 
of the national wealth of Past Bengal. They owned most of 
ihe urban property and organised and financed ^5 per cent 
of the 1,2^ high schools and 47 colleges of East Bengal and 
90 per cent of teachers from University to high schools came 
out of diem. There were a number of centres of Sanskrit 
learning spread all over East BetigaL This population of 
[3 million included a very numerous and pre^essive middle 
class and a very active and virile rural population of Nam 
Sudras. Beside the Hindus there were half a million 
Buddhists who lived in the ChhUgang hill tract. They loo 
were, to a man, opposed to partitioti. 

The rwo-tiation theory on the basis of which partition was 
demanded anti conceded had some logical though dangerous 
implications. It made Hindus aliens in Pakistan and Muslims 
aliens in India. The past history of Islam and the utterances 
and writing of the protagonists of Pakistan before the 
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partition gave a dear indication that fhene would be no place 
for Hindus in FaJustan. Mr. Jinnah had himsdf admitted it 
and suggested complete exchange of population in an inter¬ 
view to a foreign correspondenL The late Dr. B. R. Ambediar^ 
a far-sighted jurist, had also dearly pointed out in his 
famous book— Thoughts on Parthton — that exchange of 
population will be tbe logical -corollary of Partition and had 
given a detailed procedure to bring it aboni in Bve years. 
The Congress leadership accepted the partition but refused 
to accept its logical corollary of exchange of population. Dr. 
Mookerji also did not think of it at that time. But Master 
Tara Singh and other Hindu leaders of Punjab, who had a 
better insight into the Muslim mind and who had got a 
foretaste of what was in store for them in Pakistan in the 
Rawalpindi massacre of March, 1947. were wise enough not 
to depend upon the assurances of Congress leaders atkout their 
safety in Pakistan after drey had accepted partition over their 
bead. The massacre of Sheikhpura soon after the formation 
of Pakistan gave diem a clear idea of what was in store for 
Hindus and Sikfis in the days to come. They, therefore, gave 
a call to Hindus and Sikhs to leave their hearths and homes 
and move towards East Punjab just as dieir ancestorB had 
done when Afghanistan came under the heels of Islam in ibe 
10th century. As a result, within a few months of the 
partition virtual exchange of population took place betweeti 
East Punjab and West Punjab. Sindhi Hindus followed suit 
after a few months. The loss in human lives and misery 
suffered by the people in this unprecedented upheaval was 
incalculable. I'he Hindus lost property wonh hundreds of 
crores of rupees and about one million people lost dieir lives 
on both Sides. But h saved the suffering Hindus of West 
Pakistan Erom the process of slow annibiblion like cats and 
dogs at the hands of die Muslim rulers of Pakistan. 

The Hindus nf East Bengal failed to see the writing on the 
Wall ai that time. Perhaps, they bad no such experience to 
draw upon as their compatriots of West Pakistan had. They 
were also taken in by die assurances of Congress leaders 
inHuding .M^diatma Gandhi and Sardar Patel. Dr, Shynma 
Prasad hlookerji was a party to such assurances. They had 
in fact greater faith in him than in all the Congress leaders 
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put together and looked upon his Lndlusion in the Indian 
cabinet as a guarantee for their own security and welfare- 
Dr» Mookerji too was conscious of the faith they bad reposed 
in him. lie had hoped that the Congress leadership would 
Icam the lessons of prtition and adopt a reciprocal and finii 
policy towards Patistan. He had joined the cabinet to 
influence the Government from within to honour the 
assurEiiires and pieties he had given to the Hindus of East 
Bengal. He, therefore, considered the general policies of the 
Goixmnient, particularly those peruining to Pakistan, as 
much his concern as those concerning the departments 
specifically entrusted to his care. 

But it did not take him long to realise that tire Congress 
leaders, particularly Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, had Icamt 
nothing and forgotten nothing. Aided and abetted by 
\faulana .Aiad, he seemed determined to pursue die same 
policy of appeajsenicni towards Pakistan that the Congress 
had pursued towards the Muslim League of which the 
partition of the country was the result. 

It did not take die rulers of Pakistan long to see through 
the mind of Nehru and Gandhi. They knew how their poli^ 
of bluE and bluster towards them had paid rich dividends in 
the past. They had been able to carve out the vast Islamic 
State of PaUstati out of India without much effort and were 
determined to bring the rest of India under the crescent fbg 
thiough war. "Has ke Uya Pakistan—lar ke len^ Hindustan" 
(wc have got Pakistan in fun and we will acquire Hiirduttan 
by force) was their pet slogan and it well revealed their miiKl, 
They, therefore, decided to follow the same policy of bluE and 
bluster, of goondahm and aggression towards the Congress 
rulers of fiitiia whidi they had followed toward the Congress 
Dll behalf of the Muslim League before the partition. The 
way Hindu In dia had submitted to their blackmail and had 
accepted priilion without a murmur encouraged them to 
persist in ihcir belief that Muslims were destined to rule and 
that Hindustan could be bullied to submit to their dictates. 

They first tried this policy in Kashmir. After having failed 
to pressurise Maharaja Hari Singh to accede to Pakistan 
through economic blockade, Pakistan launched an armed attack 
on Kashmir on October 22, 1947 in spite of the fact that it 
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had entered into a siandstill agreement with the Maharaja 
on August 15. The en-massc desertion o£ the Muslim soldiers 
of die Maharaja's army to the invaders macle their task easy. 
They reached the outskirts of Srinagar hy October £4. There 
were two ahematives before the Maharaja. He could either 
surrender before the armed aggression and sign the instoi- 
inent of accession aciieding his State to Pakistan nr fight back 
the a^essoT with Indian help. A proud and patriotic ruler 
as Hari Singh wasj he cho^ the second ahemative. He sent 
his Prime Minister^ Shri Mehar Chand MahajaUp who later 
rose to be die Chief Justice of Indiap to Delhi to plead wnth 
the Indian leaders to accept the accession of Kashmir and 
send armed support to defend it against Pakistani hordes. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Mebru who claimed to be a Kashmiri and, 
therefore, had refused to allow Sardar Patel to handle Jammu 
and Kashmir StatCj now' developed, cold feet. He was un¬ 
willing to accept the accession of Jammu and Kashmir lest it 
should result in Indo-Pak w'ar. His ptocrastination irritated 
Justice Mahajan so much that he decided to % to Karadii 
and formally surrender Kashmir to Jinnah on condition that 
safety be assured to the hundred thousand strong tiindu 
population of Srinagar which was sure to be butcliered at the 
hands of the invaders. But the timely intervention of Sardar 
Patel and pleadings. o£ Sheikh Abdullah, who had fled from 
Kashmir in the wake of Pak invasion,, saved the situation. 
Accession of Kashmir was accepted and Indian armed forces 
were rushed to Srinagar just in time to save it from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. 

It was a victory for the view point of Sardar Patel who had 
the backing of Dr. Mookerji* Sardar Baldev Singh and Dr. 
N. V. Gadgil. But The cow^ard in Pandit Nehru reasserted 
Itself w^hen be fell into the trap of Mr, Jinnah who decided 
to politicalise the issue after he had failed to get a military 
decision in his favour. He made a mockery of the principle 
of joint responsibility of the cabinet when he made an offer 
of plebiscite in Kashmir after normalcy had been restored 
ihere, without the appro\Til of the cabinet. Besides being 
ifhra vires of the instrument of accession, which did not pro¬ 
vide for any conditional accession, this offer betrayed the same 
policy^ of appeasement which had been the hallmark of Nehru's 
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policy towards tlie Atuslim Lfagxie. 

TKt bungling regartiing itashmir dial was thus bcgtiti by 
Pandit Nehru has continued evcrr since. While Sardai Patel 
was able it> tacUe the problem of GOO and odd Princely States, 
including Bhopal and Hyderabad in one year. Pandit Nehru 
failed to tackle one State which he constdered to be his special 
domain. Dr. Mookerji had to atone lor the sins of Pandit 
Nehru by laying down his life in a Srinagar jail to save 
Kashmir From the raachination of Sheikh Abdullah who had 
turned from a supplicant to a dictator because of the wrong 
approach and [jolicies of Pandit Nehru. 

The way Pakistan, even when it was militarily and econ¬ 
omically very weak, was able to commit aggtes&ion on 
Kaslimir and get away with 53,000 stjuare miles of Indian 
territory including the strategic region of Gilgit in the 
bargain, set the pattern of fndoPak relations. The rulers oi 
Pakistan learnt that aggression against India pays just as the 
leaders of Muslim League had learnt before partition that 
separatism and gtumdaism against Congress pays, Pakistan 
has been faithfully following the pattern in her relations with 


India ever since. 

Hyderabad too was treated by Pandit Nehru as is^specia 
domain for the simple reason that its ruler ^ppeued to 
a bigoted Afusalman, Nizam Usman Ali of Hydmabad knew 
the character of Pandit Nehni and was fortified by the taai 
support of Afaulana /Uad who had been living on his doles 
for many yean. He, therefore, adopted a very miransigCTt 
attitude He not only refused to accede to India but what 
was worse, began to conspire with the Portuguese to a^uire 
Goa from them which would have given him an outlet to 
sea. At the same time he began to increase his army and 
tyrannise and suppress his Hindu subjects, who constitutttl 00 
per cent of the population of his State, with the help «t 
Ra«ikm-s led by notorious Kasim Razvi. He secured the 
services of the British Jurist. Sir Walter Monkton, to nej^ 
date a settlement on his behalf with the Government of India. 
His success was phenomenal. Pandit Nehru agreed to accept a 
serai-sovereign status for Hyderabad with a standing army of 
its own. Encouraged by this dimb down by the Government 
of India, he decided to persist in his demand for recognition 
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of full sovereiKHEy and began preparations lo move the U.N. 
in tlie maLter. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerji deepty felt diis national 
hnjrLiUaiion. lie realised ihe dangers inherent in such a 
poiicy o£ appeascnicnt towards die enemy within. He knew 
Eroni experience diat Pandit Neliru was incapable of firm 
resolute policy^ where Mtisllins were concerned. Many of his 
other Cabinet colleagues felt the same way. The only way 
to chan|;e this policy, they Eeh* was to entnuit the handling 
of Hyderabad pinhkm to Sardar Vallabhbhai PateL who 
should have, even otherwise, dealt with it as the Minister of 
States. But it was no easy job to make Pandit Nehru, whose 
inveterate love of power and dictatorLal temperameiSL had 
become manifest by that iltnep to withdraw from the 
handling of this vital question. Dr_ Mookerjee therenpoti hit 
upon a clever stratagem to achieve this end. 

At a meeting of the Cabinet he pointed out that the Hyderabad 
question Wiis getting complicated and hence needed special 
attention. Ihe Prime Minister, he added, w'as already over- 
ivorked and dierefore could not be burdened with any mnre 
ivork. He, therefore, suggested that Sardai- Patel be requested 
iQ handle the prohlem as his exclusive charge, A number of 
01 her ministers supported him, Sardar Patel, who had already 
been sounded on the matter, expressed bis consent to the 
suggestion e^^cn before Pandit Nelim couhi comment on it. He 
could not reject the suggestion after Sardar Patel had expressed 
his acceptance. The handling of Hyderabad question thus 
passed into the hands of the right man. 

It is a well knot^ii fact that esen after the question had 
passed out of hts liands. Pandit Nehru made many attempts 
to deHect Sardar Patel [rom his him resolve to end the 
festering sore of Hyderabad once tor all by a bold and timely 
stroko of Police Action. But secure in die support of 
Shyama Prasad Mookerji and a majority of his other Cabinet 
colleagues and conscious of die popular demand Cor bold 
action, Sardar Patel went ahead with his plans. The Police 
Action, boldly and elficiently executed, met little resistance. 
Tlie iniegration of Hyderabad State with die rest of India was 
dius finally and irrevocably completed. The whole country 
remembers Sardar Patel with gratitude for his statesmanship 
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and in tatikling ihe Hyderabad problem. BuE few are 

aware of die part, mentioned above* played by Dr. Mookerji 
in making it possible for Sardar Patel to tackle die problem 
as he did. How one widies that die Kadimir problem hail 
also passed into die hands o£ Sardar Patel through some 
similar stratagem. 

But die problem which brought him in direct conflict with 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehni^ was the problem of India's relations 
and dealings with Pakistan, particularly in regard to the 
condition of Hindu minority in Fast Bengal. The dating 
attitude adapted by the Government of India towards Pakistan 
ever since its inception in the face of deliberate and determined 
acts of hostility on her part, never appealed to Dr. Mookerji. 
The utter indiflerence of the Government of India, towards the 
fate of mllHom of Hindus in Sind* BaludiLstan and N.-W,F,P-, 
not to speak of those in West Punjab who had never asked 
for partition hut T^vho were all the same being victimised and 
squeezed out of their home lands simply because they hap¬ 
pened to be Hindus; who adored undivided India as their 
mother and made sacriBces for its liberation, appeared to him 
criminaL The failure of the Government of Intha to name 
Pakistan as aggressor, even after the fact of her aggression in 
Kashmir had been fully established^ and the forced payment 
of Rs. 55 (Tores to Pakistan under pressure of GandhijPs Ease, 
pained him and convinced him of the imbecility of the Govern¬ 
ment of which he kimself vras a member. He instinctively 
felt that this policy would only encourage Pakislaiip bom as 
it was out of successful bullying of Congress leaders by die 
Muslim League fanatics, to persist in ruffian tactics towards 
free India and oxterrainaiion of all non-Muslims from widiiii 
its boundaries. Though no heed w^as paid to his pleadings 
and protests from within by the Government just then, yet 
he obsen^ed with satisfaction that opinion within and widiout 
the Government was growing against this weak-kneed attitude 
towards Pakistan, Moreover, Gandhiji and Pandit Nehm, the 
chief advocates of this policy^ were getting isolated. He was> 
therefore, hopeful of reorientatioTi of the policies of Govern¬ 
ment of India towards Pakistan and the problems its creation 
had trcaicd. Naturally he considered his continuance in the 
Government useful for the national cause» 
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But the a5^^iu&inatiOQ of Mahatma Gaudiu on die 30di of 
Januaiyi 1!M8 dianged tlie whole fwspective. The un¬ 
principled but clever exploits Lion of the e\^eDL for their ow*n 
ends by Pandit Nehru and his left wmg supporters withm and 
without the Congress, created a strong public reaction against 
the advocates of a bold policy towards Pakisian. Gandhijit 
whose popularity and iuDuence on the people had reached the 
lowest ebb during the days preceding his assassmation, over¬ 
night became a martyr m the eyes of even his worst cridci. 
His assassination not only rehabilitated him in the hearts of 
his countrymen but ako gave a new lease of life to tJiose who 
used to shine in his reflected glory% As a result the tables 
were turned. The idealist Ncliru emerged as the political beir 
of Gandhiji and rose in the people^s cslimation. On the other 
hand the realist and practical Sardar Patel and Dr. Mookerji 
got isolated within and without the Govemmeni, 

The succeeding months saw the policy of appeasemeni 
towards Mndijns and Pakistan pursued with a vengeance. 
Pakistan was quick to take note of the changes in India, It 
decided to take advantage of the situation by starting a fresh 
ofTeiislve in Kashmir as also against I he Hindus within 
Pakistan^ West Pakistan had by that time been well nigh 
cleared of all the "undesirables" hnt more than 13 million 
Hindus stiU lived in East Bengal. Now came their turn. 

Dr* Mookerji was deeply concerned with the job of Hindus 
in East Pakistan, His position and hb attitude towards them 
was well known^ He summed it np in the follow^ing con- 
vindtig passage in the statement he made in Indian Parlia¬ 
ment on ihe 19di of April, 1950, after his resignation from the 
Cabinet. ^'WTien the partition of India became inevitable I 
played a very large part m creating pubtic opinion in favour 
of the parti don of Bengal* for I felt that if that w'as not done, 
the whole of Bengal and also perhaps Assam would fall in 
Pakistan. At that lime litdc knowing that I w^otild join the 
first Central Gabinelp I along with others* gave assurances to 
the Hindus of East Bengal stating dial if they suffered at tlie 
hands of die future Pakistan Govemmentp if they were denied 
demenlary rights of cithtnship, if iheir lives and honour were 
jeopardised or attacked* Free India wnould not remain an idle 
spectator and their just cause would be boldly taken up by 
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the GovennneEit and people of India;' 

As the Pakistan Government began to show its dragon's 
teeth to the Hindus of East Bengal, whose security and inter¬ 
ests it had undertaken to safeguard according to the terms of 
the paTiition agreement^ Dr, Mookerji urged upon Pandit 
Nehru and his other colleagues to remember the pledges they 
had given to them and to do something for their safety. The 
result was the Brat In ter^Dom inion agreement signed at 
Calcutta in April, 1948, which dealt mainly with Ihe question 
of minorities in the two Bengals. This agtecnient* hoAvever, 
failed to produce any lasting results, India on the whole 
observed its terms, hut die exodus ol Hindus from East 
Bengal continned unabated. It was a one way traffic. This 
js just what Pakistan wished for. There were numerous 
conferences of CFfficials from both the aides and copiotu cor^ 
respondence was exidianged between the two Governments, 
But judged by actual results^ Pakistanis attitude continued to 
remain unchanged. 

The increasing exodus of Hindus frnm East Bengal and the 
news of their sad plight, in spite o£ the April 194S Agreement, 
created a stir in India once again. Dr, Mookerji again pressed 
for some strong and determined action. But all the Nehru 
Government did itfas lo sign anotLier Inter-Dominion agree¬ 
ment at Delhi in December, 1948. It was a virtual repetition 
of the first agreement. The same old platitudes about the 
treatment of Hindu and Muslim minorities in both the 
countries were solemnly repeated. 

Pakistan had no intention to honour this agreement either* 
and the unending tale of woes of East Bengal Hindus con¬ 
tinued. During the course of 1949* the situation in East Bengal 
deteriorated further and the exodus o£ a far larger number 
of Hindus from that province started. In spile of diesc two 
Inter-Dominiom agreements about 20 lakhs Hindus w^ere forced 
to leave their hearth and homes In East Bengal during the 
first two years of Pakistan's existence^ besides millions who 
were uprooted in Punjab and Sind. 

But the worst came early in 1950 when a planned massacre 
of Hindus nn a wide scale was started by the Muslims all 
over the province, AcLtffding to the Government figures, more 
than fifty thousand Hindus were butchered, thousands of 
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Hindu women were abdutted and i^ped and inh uman a ad 
most bajbarqus crinies were perpetrated against them. AU the 
socially conscious Hindus began to be driven out of East 
Bengal. It was all done with the direct connivance and 
encouragement of the Pakistan CovemmeoL 

As the news of this devilish carnage began to seep dirough 
to India through the word of mouth of the uprooted humanity 
from East Bengal, a wave of shock spread all over the country* 
It even stirred the consdence of many of the men in power* 
who began to realise the futility of paper agreements with 
Pakistan which were honoured only in their breach. A feeling 
of urgenqr about the problem began to grow arid some bold 
and firm action to dissuade Pakistan from persisting in this 
game of extenniDating or throwing out all the Hindus from 
East Bengal began to be advocated. It was realised that the 
problem was not communal hut political, not provincial but 
national. But the one man who remained impervious to all 
this was Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru. His innate cowardice 
which he had hceo successfully hiding under high sounding 
iJe^us and winsome theatricals at mass meetings, would noi 
allow him to take any bold and quick step. He kept fiddling 
while East Bengal burned. 

Ev'eryone including some ministers of the Central Cabinet 
felt ashamed at the pusillanimity of the Govemmeni, 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mcrakerji naturally felt the tragedy most. 
He led the opposition to Pandit Nehru's dilatory tactics from 
within. He had a atimher of passages-at-arms with him in the 
jiumerpiis Cabinet meetings held to discuss the situatioD. All 
his hopes W'ere finally dashed to the ground when he learnt 
of the invitation to Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, the Ptime Minister of 
Pakistan, w^hose hands were dripping with blood of countless 
Hindus, for making another agreement and pious declarations 
about the welfare of the minorities, lie protested against this 
course of action. He reminded the Prime Afinistcr of the fate 
of the previous agreements and w^arned him against falling 
into the trap of Liaqat Ali Khan who ivanted to avoid the 
nemesis which his Satanic policies in Pakistan ought to have 
brought upon hiuL 

But he was over-ruled by the Prime Minister who lost his 
temper when he could not meet his arguments. The things 
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camjc to sudi a pass that Dr^ Mookerji had td rebuke hint and 
tell hirOp on Ins face that he was touting aU tradiduiis and 
conventions o£ joint responsibility and joint deliberations of 
the cabinet in respect of vital national problems such as the 
one created by die situation in East BengaL 

From that time onwards^ Dr. Mooterji fdt that he could 
neither do any good to The country, nor redeem his pledges 
to the people of East Bengal, by continuing in the C^binet^ 
The call of duty suimnoned him to walk out of die exalted 
position he had held in the Government of his conn try > which 
he had accepted for the service of the motherland two and a 
half years back. He sent in his resignation on the first of 
April 1950 and Pandit Nehru readily agreed to relieve him 
of the burden of office. But other Alinisters, particularly 
Sardar Patel did not hke Dr» Mookerji's going out of the 
Cabinet at that crucial time. He pressed him hard to with¬ 
draw his resignation- Even Pandit Nehru later requested 
Dr. Mookerji to recoruider his decision and withdraw the 
resignation. A lesser man might have yielded to this pressure. 
But Dr. Mookerji was a man made of sterner stufL Name, 
fame and glamour of office had no attraction for him, Uke 
a true sanyast, he preferred the path of duty towards his 
people and his conscience to a world of comfort and position ; 
and he thereby proved tfiat he was a true kaTmn yogi who had 
imbibed the spirit of the Lardy’s Giifl. 

Thou^ the resignation of Dr. Mookerjee failed to deter 
Pandit Nehru from following the suicidal path ol national 
humiliation and betrayal of the solemn pledges given to Hindu 
minority left in Pakistan, it did sdr the conscience of the 
nation including some of his cabinet colleagues. Thanks to 
the determined opposition of Shri N. V. Cadgil and Sardar 
Palely the original draft of the Nehni'Liaqat agreement w^hfeh 
commuted Govern merit of India to reservation of seats for 
Muslims in legislatures and serviceSp was modliied to eliminate 
these provisions. This saved India from going back to The 
path which had direcQy led to partition of 1947, for the time 
being at least. 

The statement that Dr. Mookerji gave in the Parliament on 
April 19, 1950 regarding the causes of his resignation from the 
Nehru cabinet is a dignified hut pathetic document which 
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desen^s to be read and re-read by all those who w^ani Indo 
Pat relations to be put dn a sound foodof. It reveals that dear 
j^asp of the true character of Pakistan and her mkr^ and the 
ideological and practical motivations of their attitude and 
policies towards India which made his approach to all Indci- 
Pah problems go refreihingly realistic and practical. It indi¬ 
cated prophetically the course of Indo-Pak relations and the 
fate of Hindu, Buddhist and Christian minorities left in 
Pakistan if the Government o£ India persisted in its policy qf 
appeasement of the aggressor and the oppressor as typihed by 
the Nehm-Iiaqat Agreement and the events that preceded it. 

'There is nothing of a personal character/" he declared* 
“which ha^ prompted me to resign and 1 do hope that those 
with w^hom I have disagreed will appreciate the depth ol my 
convictions just as 1 have unhesitatingly appreciated their ovn\. 
My diSerences are fundamental and it is not fair or honour¬ 
able for me to continue as a member of the Government whose 
poHq' I cannot approve ot 

"*I haw nev^er felt happy about our attitude towards Pakistan, 
It ha^ been vreak* halting and inconsistent. Our goodness or 
inaction has been interpreted as weakness by Pakistan. It has 
made Pakistan more and. more intransigent and has made us 
suEer all the greater and even lowered us in the estimation 
of our own people. On every important occasion we have 
remained on the defensive and failed to expose or cotintexacc 
the designs o£ Pakistan aimed at us. 

"The recent Agreements to my mind, ofiers no solution to 
the basic problem* The evil is Far deeper and no patchwork 
can lead to peace. The establisJiment of a homogeneous 
Islamic State is Pakistanis creed and a planned extermination 
of Hindus and Sikhs and expropriation of their properties 
constitute its settled policy* As a result of this policyi life for 
the minoritjes in Pakistan has become ^nasty, brutish and 
short'. Let us not be forgetful of the lessonis of history. We 
win do so at our own peril. ] am not talking of by-gone 
times; hut if anyone analyses the course of events in Pakistan 
since its creation, it will t>e manifest that there is no honourable 
place for Plindus within that State, The problem is not 
comuiunaL It h essentially politicaL The Agreement un- 
fortimately tries to ignore the implications oE an Islamic 
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Scale. EtJt anyone^ who refers carefully to the Objectives 
■Resohitioit passed by the Cnrstituetit Assembly of Pakistan and 
to the speecli of its Prime Minister, will find ibat while talking 
in one place of protection of minority righlSp the Resolution 
in another place emphatically declares "that I he principles of 
democracyj, freedom, ec|uality, tolerance and social justice as 
enunciated by Islam shall be fully observed"'. The Prime 
Minister of Pakistan while moving the Resolution spoke thus: 

"You would also notice that the State is not to play tlie 
part of a neutral observ'er tvhereJn the Muslims may be merely 
free to profess and practise their religion, because such an 
attitude on the part of the State would be the very negation ol 
the ideals which prompted the demand of Pakistan and it is 
these ideals which should he the cornerstone of die State which 
we want to build. The State will create such conditions as 
are conducive to the building up of a truly Islamic Society 
which means that the Stale will have to play a positive part 
in this effort. You would remember that the Quaid-e-A^m 
and other leaders of the Muslim League always made 
unequivocal declaratioru that the Muslim demand for Pakistan 
was based upon the fact that the Muslims had Lheir own way 
of life and a code of condncL Indeed^ Islam lays down specific 
directions for social behaviour and seeks to guide society in 
its attitude tow^ards the problems which confront it day to day, 
Ldam is not just a matter of private bellefi and conduct." 

In such a Society, let me ask in all seriouRness, can any Hindu 
expect lo live with any sense of security in respect of his 
cultural, religious, economic and political righla? 

It is not die ideology preached by Pakistan that ts the only 
disturbing factor. Its performance has been in full accord with 
its ideology and the minorities have had bitter experiences, 
times without number of the true character and functioning 
of an Islamic State. The Agreement has totally failed to deal 
with this basic problem. 

Today there is a general impression that there has been 
failure both on the part of India and Pakistan to protect thetr 
minorities. The fact bow^ev^er is jmt the reverse of it* A hostile 
has been also carried nn in some sections of the 
foreign press. This is a libel on India and tmdi must be 
made known to all who desire lo know* it. The Indian 
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Govcminciit—botli 2 it the Centre and in the Pravinces and 
States — generally maintained peace and security throughout the 
land after Punjab and Delhi dXstuibanecs had quietened down^ 
in spite of grave and persistent jm'o vocations from Pakistan by 
reason of its failure to create conditions in Sind and East 
Bengal whereby minorittes could live there p^cefully and 
honourablyi It should not be fotgotton here that the people 
who cune away from East Bengal or Sind were not those who 
had decided to migrate to India out of imaginary fear at the 
time of partition. These were people who vrere bent on staying 
in Pakistan^ i£ only they were given a chance to live decent and 
peaceful lives. 

The supreme question of the hour is, can the minorities 
continue to live with any sense of semricy in Pakistan? The 
test of any Agreement h not its reaction within India or in 
foreign lands^ but on the minds of the unfortunate minorttics 
living tn Pakistan or those who have been forced to come away 
already. It is not bow a few top-ranking individuals in 
Pakistan think or desire to act. It is the entire set-up of that 
State^ the mentality of the oOidal circles — ^liigh and low — the 
attitude of the people at large and the activities of organisa¬ 
tions such, as 'Ansars' which operate together and make it 
impossible for Hindus to live. It may be that for some months 
no major occurtences will take place- Meanwhile, we may on 
our generosity supply them with essential commodities which 
win give diem added strength. That has been Pakistan's 
tedinique. Perhaps the next may come during the rainy 
season when communicatiDns are virtualiy cut off, 

1 have found myself unable to be a part to the Agreetnent 
for the following reasons : 

Firstly—^we had two such Agreements since Partition for 
solving the Ecngal problem and they were violated by Pakistan 
without any remedy open to us. Any agreement which has no 
sanction vrill not offer any solution. 

Secondly^ — the crux of the problem is Pakistan's concept of 
an Islamic State and the idtra-communal administration based 
on it- The Agreement side-tracksi this cardinal issue and we 
are today exactly where we ivere previous to the Agreement. 

Thirdly—India and Pakistan are made to appear guilty, 
while Pakistan was dearly the aggressor. The Agreement 
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provides that no propaganda ’will be permitted against the 
letiitorial integrity of the two countries and there will he no 
indtement to war between diem. This almost sounds faicical 
so long as Paldstan troops occupy a portion of our territory o£ 
Kashmir and warlike preparations on its part are in active 
Operation. 

Fourthly—events have proved lhai Hindus cannot live in 
East Bengal on the assurance o£ security given by Pakistan. 
We should accept this as a basic proposidon. The prestnl 
Agreement on the other hand calls upon ruinorities to look 
upon Pakistan Government for their safety and honour which 
is adding insult to injury and is contraTy lo assurances given 
by us previously. 

Fifthly—there is no proposal to compensate those who have 
suffered nor will the guilty be ever punished, because no one 
’will dare give evidence before a Pakistan Cbiim This is in 
accordance with bitter esEperience in the pasu 

Sixthly—Hindus will continue to come away in large 
numbers and those who have come ’ivill not be prepared to go 
back. On the other hand« Muslims who had gone a’way will 
now return and in our determination to implement the Agree¬ 
ment Mtisltms will not leave India. Our economy ’wlU thus 
be shattered and possible conffict within our country wdl be 
grtatcr. 

Seventlily — in the garb of protecting minorities in India, the 
Agreement has Teo[>encd the problem of Muslim mmoHty in 
India, thus seeking to revive those disruptive forces that created 
Pakistan itselb This prinoplCf carried to its logical conclu- 
sioUp will create fresh problems for us TAhicb, strictly speaking, 
are against our very Constitution. 

The course of India-Pak relations since tfien, culminating 
in the unprovoked aggression by Pakistan first in Kulch and 
then in Kashmir, which resulted in fuU-fledged Xndo^Pakistan 
war of 1§65 and the subsequent developmeuts in India and 
Pakistan fcia%'e dearly proved that Dr* Mookerji was a true 
statesman w^ho could see ahead and was head and shoulder 
above the petty policidans of the time who could not sec 
beyond their nose. 

The genocide of Hindus and other non-Muslim mtnotities 
has continued unabated in both wings of Pakistan* While 
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West Piakistaa has been cleared of aU Hindu*, ilie ntunber of 
Hindus in East Bengal has dwindled to about 9 miLLions instead 
of going up to 25 milLion on the UaiU of the rate of growth 
of population in Paki&tarL On the other hand the number ol 
Nfuslims in India has been atiuost doubled. What is worse, 
the appeasement policy of the Govemment has put them back 
into the lap of the Mullahs and the Aligarh! iutelligenUia 
which is Jewing th«n by the nose on the path of separatism 
and disruption. Backed by the Government of Pakistan from 
without and Pakistan and China agents from within they have 
begun to plan lor another partition of India. 

Dr. Mookerji clearly visualised the dangerous potent ialitiea 
of the India government's policies towards Pakistan and her 
supporters and agents left behind in India. He therefore 
began lo work to create a political plalform through which 
Indian nationaiisnt might project and assert itself and chedt- 
mate the evil effects of the policies being pursued by Pandit 
Nehru in the name of the Indian National Congress. 


Chapter xii 


QUEST FOR A POLITICAL PLATFORM 


The exit o£ Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerji from the Central 
Cabinet marked the beginning of a new, and as later events 
were to prove, the most mamentous phase of his crowded life. 
He had entered the cabinet as a provincial leader of Bengal 
but he came out as a national leader. AH the noti-Cbngress 
nationalists had begun to look upon him a» their tribune and 
spokesman. The Congress legislators and leaders who had 
watched his life and work, from dose qtiarters had a bn 
develop^ a new respect for him. They had begun to look 
upon him os the most effective mtic and opponent of their 
policies, specially those pertaining to relations with Pakistan. 

His resignation created a stir in the country. The Congress 
circles felt uneasy and the Press controlled by tried to 

minimise the importance of the event. But the people in 
general hailed it as a brave and conscientious act. The dtirens 
of the capital demonstrated their appreciation of the stand 
taken by Dr, Mookerji by giving him a grand reception which 
was attended by more than a thousand representative citizens 
drawn from all walks of life, to congratulate hini on his bold 
decision. Some of the independent-minded Congrcss*nien like 
Shri H, V. KamaiJi. M.P., who had been painfully watching 
democracy being butchered by the one party Parliament, also 
hailed his exit from the cabinet as the beginning of a healthy 
opposition within the Parliament, It was taken by them for 
granted that he would create and lead the Opposition in the 
ParJiament. 

But the tragedy of the situation was that no organised 
opposition then existed within or without the Parliaraeni. 

which Was also the Constituent Assembly, was 
elected indirectly by the Provincial Legislatures in 1046. when 
the main problem before the country was the demand for 
Partition. The Congress then presented itself as the champion 
of "Akhand Hindustan", i.e., united India and. therefore, it 
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captured, all the Hindu static The MusUm^j, on the other 
hand, returned only the Muslim League nominees who, lor 
some time, constituted the main oppoeltion. The Partition 
converted the Muslim League opposition into the Sovereign 
ParliaiDcrnt oF Pakistan. The few Muslim members that 
Temained in the Indian Parliament, joined the Ck)tigress lo 
cover up their past sins. So in the parliamentary' debates the 
role of opposition had to be played by a few outspoken 
Congtesrmen and the liberals like Pandit Hiiday Nath Kuiimj. 
But for voting purposes they all belonged to the Congress party. 
This made the debates and deliberations o£ the Parijament 
very superficial and unrealistic. Thereforep after fiis resigna- 
llon^ Dr. Mookerji found himself a solitary member in tlie 
opposition. After some time^ however, his erstwhile colleagues 
in the cabinet, Shri K. C. Neogy and Shri John Mathai, also 
joined him. But they soon witlidrew altogether from the active 
Parliamentar)^ field thereby leaving Dr. Mookerji to fight the 
opposition battles single-handed against a steam roller majority. 

But a still greater handicap than the absence of any organised 
Opposition within the Parliament was the absence of any 
effeaive and wdl tnvc organisation outside die Parliament that 
cmdd mobilise and coordinate die nadonaHst opinion in the 
country. The Conimunist party was no doubt ihere. But it 
acted, as elsewhere, as the agent of Communist Russia and. 
therefore, could not appeaJ to the nationalist opinion in the 
country, its cult of the bullei: and the bombj whose worst 
demonstration it had been giving in Telengarta, had isolated 
it from the general Indian public at least for the time being. 

The Socialist Party of India under the joint leadership of 
Shri J. P. Naraln and Acharya Narendr^ Deva had beg^n. to 
make some headway. But its basic approach to the problems 
of the countryp political as well as social was very much the 
same as that of Nehru^s Congress. It was more or le&s a wing 
of the Congress party itself, 

*1 he Ram Kajya Parbhad was another organisation that was 
just then making some headway in erstwhile princely States 
like Rajasthan and the then Madhyabharat. It drew its 
sustenance iroin feudal elements, and the social and economic 
policies it advocated were not only very conservative but also 
too out of date to find acceptance with the people in general. 
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A dynaniEc 'And progressive mfnd as iJiat d£ Dr. Mookerji could 
have litUe sympathy for this one-sided approach to national 
problems^ 

The Hindu Mahasabha^ die organisation whose destinies he 
had guided for many years as its President, was of course in 
the licld> with the same ouUdok and pursuing poLides as before 
independence and partition of the cotinir)-. But Dr, Mookerji 
had outgrown it during the three years since independence. 

Immediately after the dawn of independence he realised that 
die Hindu Mahasabha, if it lA’as to play its rightful role of 
nationalist opposition to the Congress^ must re-orientate its 
policies and outlook. With tlie abolition of the separate 
electorates, ihe Hindu Mahasabha^ lie argued, must broaden 
its admit niEmbers of all religions communities into it 

and play its proper role as the national organisation of all the 
Hindus whicli term Is and ought to be accepted as a synonym 
for **lndiati^' because both of the terms have been derived 
from the Sindhu^ whidi was pronounced Indus by tlie Greeks. 
He wanted the Hindu Mahasabha to make the world realise 
the true import of the word Hindu and take up the task of 
Hinduising politically^ socially as well as culturally, those 
elements in the country which had been misled by the British 
propaganda and the Congress folly to detest their own national 
name and ideals and play the role of disruptionists. The 
Muslim problcmp he was convinced* could be solved in free 
India, once for all, tf their outlook on culttirah social and 
political problems of the country was Hinduiscd or naLionallsed 
while leaving them free, in keeping with the Hindu tradition 
of absolute colerance, to carry on their religion and way of 
worship as tliey pleased. That, he ihoughtp was the only sure 
way of rooting out the poison of ttvo nation theory and 
undoing the mischief that the British and the MusHm league 
had done with the connivance of the Congress leaders, who 
had walked into their trap. Failing that, he suggested* the 
Mahasabha should cease to be a political organisation and 
concentrate its energies on the social and cultmai uplift of the 
Hindu society in the religious seme of the term. 

The Mahasabha leaders were at that time very much 
embittered hy the Congress bctraj-al of the trust put in them 
by the people and the terrible massacre and carnage that had 
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been going on in Pakistan to exterminate or sejueeze out all 
the Hindus. They wanted to capiiaJisc on the anti Congress 
and anti-MnsilLai feeling that h had generated amongst the 
Hindu masses in general liiroughout die coumry to make the 
Afahasabha an effective poHctcal force. I'hey, thereforep did 
not think it worth while to atcept the advice of Dr. MookerjL 
eiLher to reorientate the policy or change the charactei: of the 
Mahasabha. 

But with the assassination of Gandhi]j on the Sflth of 
January^ 19*18^ the tables were turned on die Mahasabha. The 
party in power explnited the si l nation to suppress all its real 
or imaginary, actual or potential, rivals. 

The Hashtriya Sway am Sew^ak Sangh, the best organised and 
disciplined non-polidcal national organisadon of the Hindus 
in the country, came in for the severest blDw\ The OTganisation 
was put under ban and all its known leaders and workers, 
running into tens of thousands^ were arrested and detained 
without trial. Some of the Mahasahha leaders were also 
arrested and the very existence of Mahasabha as a jHilitical 
organisation came to be threatened. This made the Maha- 
sahha leaders nervous and those of its leaders w'ho were oucaidc 
the jail decided^ on the ISth of February', 1948^ to accept the 
advnee given by Dr. Mookexji many months earliet to re¬ 
orientate the policy of the Mahasabha, It decided to suspend its 
political activitfe and to concentrate only on sodal and 
cultural work. This saved It from the wrath of the party in 
power. The Mahasabha thereby continued to exist* 

The situation howwer changed in 1949 hy the determined 
effort of the Rashtriya Swayam Btv^k Sangh to assert its right 
lo exist. It sent bi about a lakh of young men to fill tiie prisons 
of free India to vindicate its right to carry on its perfeedy 
legal nation building activities. The Govemuieat had to 
yield. The ban on the R.S.S. w'as liftedi The MaJiasiibha 
executive which had taken the earlier dedsion under stress of 
drcumstances and not out of conviction, thought the time 
opportune to return to politics. It resolved to rescind its 
earlier dedsioti and resumed political activities early in 
August^ 1949. 

Dr. Shyama Trasad Mookrrji could noi reconcile himself to 
this decision of the Mahasabha executive. He w'as not opposed 
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to iiA resuming political activities but in diat case he ivanted 
it to open its doors to all citizens of India, IrrespecLive of caste 
and creed, wlio subscribed to Its polities and creed. He there¬ 
fore decided to disassociate himself from the poUcy-raaking ol 
Mahasabha and resigned from iu executive. But as a Hiudu 
he continued to be an ordinary member of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha which had been founded pritoarily for the purpose of 
bringing about adtural and social uplift and unity in die 
Hindu society* 

Dr. Mookerji's attitude towards Mahasabha during this 
periud has been subjected to uncharitable criticism from certain 
quarters. He has been charged with weakness and bad faith 
towards Mahasabha. But the facta prove the contrary. His 
cridca do not seem to realise and appreciate the significance of 
changes that partition and freedom had wrought in the politico 
of the country since 15th of August, 1947* But a dynamic 
mind like that of Dr, ^fDoke^ji could not fad to grasp them. 
He wanted the Mahasabha to grow with the times. It was 
only when he found that it had lost the will and strength to 
grow that be left 11 He^ in facL outgrew it. 

The one organisation outside the precincts of the Congress 
and its satellites, which had demonstrated its determination 
and right to exist and keep the torch of true nationalism 
burning in the face of all odds^ rooted as it was in the age old 
odture of the ootmtiyp was the Eashtriya Bwayam Sew^ak Sangh. 
It had come out with flying colours from the ordeal of ban and 
the consequent country wide Satyagraha it launched against Itp 
keeping its ranks all the time as united and disdplined as 
ever. Its past record of service coupled with the demonstratian 
of its stTEmgth made it appear to the people as the organ isa lion 
of tlie future. It had begun to capture the imagmation of the 
Indian masses^ some of whom, because of its iraditiun of quiet 
and seh-eEacing service, heard of the organisation for the first 
time. It already had an extensive net-work of branches and a 
cadre of tried and selQess workers. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad MookerjL had already come into contact 
with the founder and leader of this movement^ Dr^ Ke&ham Baii- 
ram Hedge war, in the imd-lhirties at Calcutta, He had also 
been aware of the work ol this organisation in dte prepartition 
days. Addressing a rally of the R. 5-S- workers at Lahore in 
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1940 hd had described it as the *^only sQver lining in the doudy 
sky of lJldia'^ The good work done by its Swayamse^aks in 
the Punjab, Kashmir, N.-WT.P. and Sind during ]9-17^ their 
self-immolation in the cause of their country and its people 
and the bravery and strength they had exhifaiicd against brutal 
and violent attacks of Pakistanis had won his unqualified praise 
and respect. The restraint of the strong that this organisation 
had shown after the murder of Gandhiji^ in the face of the 
most cowardly attacks on its leaders and w'Qrkers by the 
members of the party in power with ihe connivance of tlie 
police and cusiodians of law and order* and the proof of its 
strength given by it during the Sat^'agraha of 1948-49, had 
raised its stock and prestige. 

But the JLSJj. was» till then, a non-political organisation, 
tie voted exclusively to the w^ork of character building* cultural 
uplift, social cohesion and awakening of true national con- 
sdoiisness amongst the people in genera 1^ in the hope that 
change in the outJook of the people together witli die appre¬ 
ciation of the national ideals and 'Sanskrit* that it was 
inculcating among themp would, in due course of time, be 
naturally reflected in the political life of the nation. It, 
thereforCp continued to pursue the policy of giving full freedom 
to its members to join any political party they wished. 

But the developments and happenings during the post- 
partition years had forced the leaders and workers to do 

some hard thinking. They had found that the party in power* 
blinded by self-interest, had not hesitated to give what vras 
intended to be a death blow to the organisation which had 
done the noblest work during the partition days and which 
continued to do the most essential national service by building 
up character and unity in the country. They had also begun 
to realise that it was not very easy for ordinary members to 
influence the policies of W'ell organised and well entrenched 
poUttcal prties like the Ck>ngress from within for the simple 
reason that the men who controlled their destinies would not 
allow fresh blood and fresh ideas to infiltrate and disturb their 
secure position in citadels of power and influence. 

They had* therefore, begun to feel the urgent need of a 
political organisation whidi could reflect the ideology and ideas 
of the R.S.S. in the political sphere and should, therefore, be 
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able to command the willing aUcgiancd o£ the R^.S. workers 
and supporters* This need, U w-as felt, would become more 
pressing alter the intrcNjuctinn of adtik franchise in the countryn 
Every adult who has a vote must Lave some political under¬ 
standing and afiEliation to be able lo exercise his right of vote 
purposefully. The growing influence and scope of politics also 
pointed to the need of shaping it according to the ideals that 
R_S.S- cherished because die truth of Morley's dictum that 
"what cuts deep in politics cuts deep all-round” had begun to 
face them as a bitter reality. 

Dr. Mookerji was aware ol this trend of thought in the 
R.S.S. circles- He knew that the attitude of the R.S.S. which 
drew its main strength and sustenance rrom the lower middle 
and working classes, towards social and economic problems cpf 
the country could be anything but reactionary. The R.S.S. 
approadi to die problems of culturcp nationalism, and paid- 
tion had his fullest approval. He, therefore. Instinctively felt 
that any political organlsatiDn sponsored by, or enjoying ihe 
confidence of the R- S. S. could surely and speedily become such 
a force in the political life of the country' as may command his 
fullest allegiance and also succeed In mohilisifig and consolidat¬ 
ing die non-Congress and non-Communist nationalist public 
opinion into an effective oppositioTi+ 

But the R-S.S* leadership was not yet dear in its mind about 
the shape and character of the political party to which it could 
lend its support and the role it would have to play in bringing 
it into existence. There was no unanimity even about the 
advisability of having such a political organisation. The 
senior leaders of the organisation Avho had been mainly dr^wn 
into its fold by the magnetic and dedicated [MSonality of Br. 
Hedge war were VHry disdainful of the very idea of the R.S.S, 
identifying itself with any political party. They apprehended 
that it W'ould bring the R.S.S. down from the high pedestal of 
a common platform for all votaries of "Hindutva“ irrespective 
of their party affiliDllon to a narrow and exclusive political 
group. Poll lies, they feared, wouid corrode idealism and spirit 
of selfless service to society in the R.S.S. and create an 
unhealthy rivalry between the R.S.S. w'orters working in 
different fields. 

As against this old guards there W'as a younger group of 
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Kniof '«wkfit5 who were all out for securing political supuori 
for the R^S,S^ through a political party. During the periSTof 
an on the R,S.S. most of them were in favour of convertioE 
ihe R.S.S, a. such into a political prty with all it, organlsa 
mnaj ap^raiur and ideological trappings. Such a course, thev 
felt, 'ivoultl avoid the diJecuitiea and pitfalls inherent in an 
ii^wedly sodal and cultural organisation trying to run and 
contro a po nica! party, which might eventually outgrow it 
from Withont. But the lifting of the ban and repeated 
declaration by Shri M. 5. Golwallcar that the R.S.S, would 

toncentrate on social and cultural work, ruled out this coiinje 
of action. 

Ultimately a compromise was struck between the.se two 
courts of action. It was decided that the R.S.S. should 
continue to a social and cultural organisation as before 
lU Jt should actively support a political party for the running 
which Jt would spare some senior workers and allow its 
goodwill to be used by such a party. The example of Jammu 
and Kasf^ir Ptaja Parishad, which was being rttn on similar 
Imft might have played some pan in arriving at such a decision 
Once the dec^ion to have a political parly was taken/the 
question of tackling Dr. Sliyama Prasad Mookerji who was out 
to fo™ a ^hti«I party of his own with the help and support 
of the R.i,S. If possible, and without it if iu leadSp 
procrastinated, then assumed importance, A meetinE was 
arr^ged l«tween Dr. .Mookerji and Shri Golwalkar » that 
each may have the measure of the other. Dr. Mookerji with 
an mdepeadent national stature earned by dim of his own 
merit and record of service was a dignified man who could not 

on *‘^‘*”'* anybody. Shri Golwalkar, 

on the oih» hand, with h« well entrenched position as the 

supreme of the R.S,S., was conscious of his own position 

and strength. Dr. Mookerji with his eye on the fnTth^ming 

Ihe RA.S i«dmhip With its greater stress on organisational 
working and its keen desire lu have the real control of die new 
prty in its own hands wanted to take its time to usher it 
into existence Tlie delay irritated Dr. Mookerji who. at one 
stage, of going alone. His impatience was 

understandable. The sponsors of the Gan Tanira Parishad in 
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Orissa were pressing him to launch hi^ parry. So were many 
QLhcr elements in Bengal and elsewhere. Had Jana Sangh 
been formed early^ all of them would have been tomprehended 
within it. 

The preparaLions were however l>egun early in January, 1951 
when a number of representative citizens of Dellii and Punjab 
including L. Hans Raj Gupta, the R,S-S. Chief lor Delhi and 
Punjab, Alahasihe Krishanp die veteran journalist and leader of 
Arya Samaj, Ch. Siri Chand tlie nephew and political heir of 
Ch, Chhotu R»m, the Jat leader ol llaiyana, Pt. AlauLi Chander 
Sharmap a noted orator and leader of Sanatana Dharma* L. 
Bai Raj Blialla, an old revolutionary and educationist and the 
author met at New Delhi to draw up tentative plans for starting 
a new political party for Punjab, PEPSL), Himachal Pradesii 
and Delhi to begin with. Dr. Mookerji attended this meeting 
and gave it the benefit of hii advice and guidance. 

While appreciating the special needs and problems of the 
Punjab and Patiala and Ea^it Punjab States, Delhi and Jammu 
and Kas hmi r resulting from InBux of reiugees and weak 
|K>licy of the Government towards Pakistan, Dr, Mookerji 
stressed the need for formation of an. all India Party at an 
early dale. He made it dear thaE he could form a party in his 
own province of West Bengal* which faced similar probleins, 
in riD lime. But such provincial or regional parties will not 
gain proper status and impetus and therefore will not be able 
to mnke much impact an national politics and policies. It was, 
therefore^ decided on his suggestion that preparations for an 
,-yi India Party should be begun forthwiih. The basic 
principle, ideology and programme were deioissed in this meet¬ 
ing in general and a sub-Commjttee was appointed to draw' up 
a draft manifesto and Constitution of the proposed party in 
the light of those liisctissions. it was in this mccning that the 
proposed party w^as tentatively christened "Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh"' — Indian People's Party. 

In the discussions of the day the approach ot the proposed 
{xilitjcal parly to tlie termed ''Hindu Rashtra'^ and its palitkrdp 
social and cultural implications figured prominently. 

Some of tilt persons present argued tliat though they were in 
full agreement with the concept of "Hindu Raditra", yet they 
would not like it to be incor|>orated or used in the objectives 
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of the proposed partjf because that might create misuudeistaDd- 
ing in the minds of some people. That provoked Dr. Mookerji 
who gave a convincing exposition of the concept of “Hindu 
Rashtra ' as he understood it. He explained that the British 
had deliberately given a narrow sectarian connotation to the 
word Hindu for their imperial is tic cods and the Congress 
leaders had played their game in denouncing es-er^thing Hindu 
as communal. It should be the duty of the new organisation, 
he pleaded, to dispel these misconceptions and make the world 
familiar with the hroad national import of the word Hindu, 
the geographical and historical name of the people of 
Hindtistan. Hindu Rashtra , he argued, was a noble concept. 
It brought out the basic oneness and the common tradition of 
all the different sects and creeds of India. It did not denote 
any particular religion but a commonwealth of all the religions 
and sects of the country because, whatever be the way of 
worship of any particular individual, he could not, if he was 
to be a national of India, cut himself as under from the common 
cultural and historical traditions of the country. As such it 
is not, and never was. a communal or narrow concept. Those, 
he argued, who were scared away by the very word Hindu could 
not be depended upon for safeguarding the cultural and 
oE counLry. 

But lie Was opposed to the woiid being imposed on those who 
were not, for the time bemgp prcpsired lo accept it. He, 
therefore, suggested diat the word Bharatiya and Indian, which 
are synonyms of the word Hindu but are mote acceptable to 
those under the inOuence of West, as also to those who lark 
courage of convictiou, should also be used along with the word 
Hindu till such people shed their inferiority complex and learn 
In take pride in their own name and traditions. 

Pending the formation of the ^11 India organi^tionp it was 
decided to go ahead with the formation of Jana Sangh for the 
Punjab. PEPSU, Himachal Pradesh and Delhi. It was also 
decided to form Jana Sangh in as many other states as possible 
so that the new p^rty could take shape and start growing from 
below. 

Accordingly, a convetitton of some three hundred represen¬ 
tative citirens of Punjab. PEPSU, Hiiuatlial Pradesh and Delhi 
was called at Jullnndur on 23rd of May, 1951, to fonn Jana 
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Sangh for these four contiguous States which for all practiral 
purposes were one unit. The response was most encouxaging. 
Ahnost all the invitees responded to the invitation. 

The attitude oE die party in povi^er towards the new 
organisation became evident even before it was formally bom- 
The Reception Commiuee had made anangemenis for the 
convention in the compound of the Anglo-Sanskrk High 
Schoolp within the municipal limits of Jiillundur, But on the 
eve qI the conveution, just about 24 hours before at was 
scheduled to meei^ the Dbtricl Magistrate, presumably under 
mstruetjons from senior leaders of the Congress party banned all 
meetings within municipal limits of the town. All efforts to 
secure permission for the conveution which, as was clear from 
the very nature of the task for whicli it had been convened, w^as 
to be a sort of private deliberative meeting of the invitees 
alone, proved of no avaiL Therefore^ the venue of the 
convention Lad to be shifted overnight to die compound of a 
cold storage phtnt just outside the municipal limits. 

The convention resolved to foim itself into Bharatiya Jana 
Sangh for Punjab^ PEPSU, Himachal Pradesli and Delhi which 
were treated as one unit for the purpose of Jana Sangh organisa¬ 
tion, K Balraj Bhalla^ an ex-revolutionary {he sentenced 
lo transportation for life in connection with Hardinge Bomb 
Case), and a top educationist of Punjab and the author were 
elected the Erst President and the Erst General Secretary of the 
new^ organisation. 

About the same time Dr. Shyama Prasad Mockerji caUed a 
similar convention of representative Bengalis at Calcutta which 
resolved to farm a Jana Sangh lor West Bengal with Dr. 
Mookerji as its first Presidenu 

Similar conventions were held during the next two mpntlis 
at Lucknow^ and Jndorc for forming Jana Sangh in Utt.ix 
Pradesh and Madhya Bharat. The Lucknow convention elected 
Shri Din Dayal Updhayayv as ihe firsE General Secretary of 
Uttar Pradesh Jana Sangh tvith Rno Krtshan Pal Singh as 
President. 

On the 9th of SepiembeTp I95L the Presidents^ Secretaries 
and some other prominent workers of the above mentioned 
Provincial Jana Sanghs of Punjab, PEPSU* Himachal Pradesh, 
Delhi, West Bengal Uttar Pradesh* and Madhya Bharat met 
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at I>elhi and decided to give an AU^ndla forni to the Party 
to which Provmcial Jana Sanghs may l^e aUliated. Tlie ta^k 
f>£ convening an AH-India invention for the purpose was 
entrusted to the Jana Sangh of Punjab, FEPSUi Himachat 
Pradesh and Delhi, which thereupon decided to call the 
convention at New Delhi on the 2Ist of October, 1951, and 
appointed its Genera] Secretary, the author, as its convener. 

Before the Alldndia cQDV'ention met. Provincial conventions 
were held also at Jaipur, Nagpur and Patna to form provincial 
Jana Sanghs for Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar respec- 
lively* Thus Jana Sangh had come inio existence in all the 
States of North India excepting Assam and V^indhya Pradesh» 
before it took an AU^lndia shape. 


CijAPTUi xm 


THE FOUNDER OF JANA SANGH 


The most, important decision to be taicetir before formallv 
launching the All'Indin Bharatiya Jana Sangh, was about the 
person to he elected as its first President at the Cons'ention. 
Jt did not, howev'er, take long for the sponsors of the nev 
organistioii to decide that the honour must go to Dr. Sh^ama 
Prasad Afookerji, There was no other person in the country 
with the stature and strength required to carry the burden of 
an organisation which was destined, from its very inception, to 
become a force to reckon with. 

It was eleventh of October J95l, when at about 8 a.m, Lala 
Hansraj Gupta, Pandit Mairli Chandcr Sharma and The author 
reached 10, Piisa ftoad. New Delhi, where Dr. Mookerji was 
then staying, to request him to give his consent to the proposal. 
Dr. Mookerji received us with a broad smile in the verandaii 
of the house and led us into a small study where he had been 
working, as was usual with him, since fi.SO a iw aher relumini> 
from his morning walk. He was sparsely dressed. A coarse 
cotton 'dhoti’, a 'kurta', a 'cliaddar* of coarse silk and country 
made slippers constituted his whole dress. The room had not 
enough chairs to seat us all. So Dr, Mookerji himself went to 
the drawing room of his host to fetch chairs. He took his seat 
only after all of us had been comfortably seated. 

jMter formal courtesies. L, Hansraj Gupta broached the 
subject in his owTi inimitable way, half serious, half humorous, 
enlivened by some homely touches and references. There was 
a lull after L, Hansraj had finished. Dr. MtiokeTjt’s tlemeanoTir 
became serious. He threw his large body comfortably into his 
arm chair and plunged right away into deep thought. After 
a few minutes, he broke the silence with the following measured 
words. 

"It is a great respansibility that you want me to shoulder. 
I will try to do it in the spirit of humble duty to my mother 
land. But before I accept it, I want to be clear in my mind 
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abolU the character and the future working of the organisation 
you want mt to lead/' 

Again after a pause lasting about a minute and with a 
question mark oq his face, he dilated in some detail upon what 
he thought the character and working of Jana Sangh should 
he, particularly emphasising its relationship with other 
nationalist forces and organisations in the country^ cultural 
social as well as political. 

He visualised Jana Sangh as the spearhead of the nationalist 
forces in the country and, therefore, wanted it to he so broad 
based as to able to comprehend and consolidate all of them 
into an eSectivc political organisation. It should be open to 
all citizens who owed unalloyed allegiajice to India and her 
great culture and heritage which is essentially Hindu in 
character. 

From that very' day Dr. Mookerj;i put his heart and soul 
into the making of the new organisation. Day after day he sat 
for long hours with Pl Mauli (Ihander Sharjna and the author 
to give final touches to the dr^t manifesto of the Jana Sangh 
to be placed before the AJhlndia Convenuem^ It was during 
the course of discussions about difierent aspects of the econo¬ 
mic pragramme of the new party ihai he showed deep insight 
into the economic ills of the mother-land and his realistic and 
construciive approach towards them. Till 1 had an opportunity 
to absence him from dose quarters, there w^s an im|>ression 
in my mind that Dr. Mookerji wasr more on the side of 
capitalistic economy than on W‘hat is popularly known as 
Socialistic economy. But after discussions with him I realised 
that 1 was mistaken. His approach to the economic problems 
was not coloured by any text-hook maxims or pet theories. His 
was essentially a practical approach guided solely by the stark 
realities of the Indian economic situation and the urgent need 
tor speedy economic recovery and welfare of India and her 
teemirig millions. That b why in certain respects his approach 
appeared to be rather drastic and radical while in others it 
could her called conservative. In fact^ it was neither of the 
two- It was essentially Indian, Hindu or Bliartiya, geared to 
meet the special needs of India. 

An interesting anecdote made this fact amply dear to me. 
A leading economist and industrialist, who was lending ns his 
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helping h^nd in rhe fonutdation of the economk progritmine. 
Oil comtng across die proposal Tor profit sharing between 
capital and labour, io the chapter on Industrial reUtions, in 
the draft j^epared by me, felc somtjwhat shadtecL Tbinting 
that it had been put there by me without the knowdodge of 
Dr. Mookerji, he ntmarked hiunourously, **Olit young 
professor seems to be a Communist.'' But he was soon 
disillnsionecL Dr. Mookerji defended profit sharing as the 
only practical means of making the labour interested in intreas- 
ing production which* he held* was die first essential for solving 
the economic prqhlems of the country. That perhaps explains 
why a number of people, who joined the Jana Sangh in the 
beginning under the impressioD of it being an extreme right 
wing party, left it when they found it following an independent 
national policy, untrammelled by ideological inhibitions of the 
right or the left in a more progressive and radical manner than 
what they could swallow. 

Another incident just on the eve of the convention 
demonstrated the seldess devotion of Dr* Mookerji to the 
cause he held dear to bis heart and his disregard for personal 
name or fame- Shri Divarka Prasad Mtshrav the ex-HomC' 
Minister in the Congress Ministry of Madhya Pradesh, had 
resigned from the Congress party and the State Cabinet in 
September 1951 and had started a crusade against svhat he 
called "'cominunar* and "anti-national*' policies of Pandit 
Jaw^aharlal Nehru. Shordy afLerwards he undertook a short 
tour of Northern India. Bharatiya Jana ^angh ofieted him its 
stage in Delhi where about half a lakh of people heard his 
tirade against his old organisation and its supreme lord in pin 
drop silence. The Uttar Pradesh Jana Sangh also, out of 
courtesy^ arranged public meetings for him m some of the cities 
that he visited in that State. It w^as then being openly discussed 
that he would join the Jana Sangh. 

But on his return to Madhya Pradesh Shri D, P* Mishra 
lioated an organisation of his ovm under the name of "Lok 
Congress', This came as a surprise to the sponsors of Jana 
Sangh convention who had invited him to attend it. He came. 
Dr. Mookerji and others had long talks with him. But he 
was found to be hesitant to joint Jana Sangh. Someone 
suggested that perhaps he was not mlling to work under any 
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body else. Without a moment’s hesitation. Doctor Nrookerji 
said, "But Jet him become the President. 1 wiJj worlt under 
hmi." As he said this his face glowed with an honest and 
natural earnestness. It showed his seinessness. his spirit of 
keeping the cause he loved and principles he cherished above 
his person. No wonder he became the idol of all those who 
came in contact with liim. Much against die general belief 
that distant lends cliarm, his greatness and charm appeared to 
grow as one tLimc closer to htm. 

The .\JMndia Convention was held in the Ragho-Mal Arya 
Cirls Higher Secondary School, New Delhi. A spacious pandal 
was constructed which accommodated about a thousand special 
invitees from amongst the dtlrens of Delhi as well as about 
five hundred delegates that came from all parts of India. 

All India Bharatiya Jana Sangh was formally launched by 
the unanimous vote at the convention which also adopted its 
draft constitution and manifesto. The most thrilling part of 
the poc^ings. however, was the election of Dr. Shyama PriLsad 
Mookerji to lead the new organisation as its first AIMndia 
President. His name was proposed by L. Balraj Bhalla of 
Punjab and was seconded by a number of pominent delegates 
from different povinecs. All of them paid glowing tributes to 
Dr. Mookerji for his noble record of selfless service to the 
motherland and his great qualities of head and heart. 

For Dr, Mookerji it marked the beginning of a new, and as 
rarer i?veiits to die most momentmis phase of his 

dedicated life. He knew that his task would not be easv 
But he had confidence in himself and the teams of young 
worW that were there to assist him in al] the prmdnces in 
which Jana Sangh had been formed. 

His Presidential address to that historic gathering summed 
up his phtical philosophy, his appoach to the national and 
international pohleim and the lines on which the organisation 
that he was to lead, waa lo be run. 

Just as he ro^ to speak, a number of delegates, who were 
«ger to hear him speak in English, requested him to deliver 
hjs Presiilenlial address irt English. Dr. Mookerji then was 
not very well up in Hindi. But he insisted upon speaking in 
Hindi, the national language, at that national gathering 

He made it dear at the very outset of his address that 
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Eharatiya Jana Sangh was not corning into existence merely 
tn fight the forthcamjng general elections and that whatever 
the reiuh of the elections, ''our party must continue lo 
function thereafter carrying a Tuessage of hope and goodwill 
xo all classns of people and trying to draw out from them their 
best effoits in re-building a happier and more prosperous free 
India," 

Explaining the need for the new party he said : ''one of the 
chief rea^ns for the manifestation of dictatorship in Congress 
rule is tile absence of well^irgatiised opposition parties which 
alone can act as. a healthy check cm the majority party and 
can hold out before the country the prospect of att alternative 
government", 

"Bharatiya fana Sangh/" he declared^ "emerges today as an 
All India Political Party which will Function as the principal 
jiarty in oppositbn. Opposition/" he added, "does not mean 
senseless or destrucLive approach to all problems tlmt confront 
responsible Government, While, thereforCp we may have to 
attack or criticise official measures or acts, our aim will be to 
approach all problems in a consLructSve spirit so that we may 
keep the public vigilant and make our humble contribution 
in developing a real democratic structure for the sound 
administration of our count^y'^ 

Dilating upon the composition and character of Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh he declared "We have thrown our party open to 
all citizens of India irrespective of caste^ creed or community. 
While we recognise that in matters of customSp habitSp religion 
and language Bharat presents a unique diversity, the people 
must be united by a bond of Fellowship and imderstanditig 
inspired by deep devotion and loyalty to the spirit of a 
common mncherjand/* 

"’^■V'hile it will be dangerous to encourage the growth of 
political miuDrities on the basis oF caste and religion, it is 
obviously for the vast majority^ of Bharat's population to 
assure aU classes of people, who are truly loyal to their mother¬ 
land, that they will be entitled to full protection under the law 
and ta complete equality of treatment in all matters, social* 
economic and politicaL Our party gives this assurance 
unreservedly". 

He laid great stresa on the ueetl lor adopting proper 
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appriMch to the age old culture of the country. "Our parly,” 
he declared, "believes that future of Bharat lies in the proper 
appreciation and application of Bharatiya ’Sanskriti' and 
‘Maryada'. Let all true sons and daughters of India pride 
themselves in the thought that the heritage that has come to 
us from andcnt days is sornething noble and enduring, that it 
must not be allowed to stagnate and d^enerate and that free 
India’s future must be closely linked up with Bharatiya ideals, 
which must, if necessary, undergo changes from time to time 
so as to make them respond to the needs of modern and 
scientific age. This must be suitably reflected in our system of 
education. we, therefore, aim at a '‘Dharma Rajya' or 

Rule of Law, we only abide by the highest traditions of 
Bh^atiya Sanskriti that bind all people together in ties of real 
amity and fraternity." 

Regarding the “most acute problem of deteriorating economic 
condition of die people" he eitplained that his party stood 
3 ‘’'well planned decentralised national economic plan*' on 
the lines of Sarvoday scheme. "Our party," he said, “b against 
concentration of economic power in the hands of small groups 
and cartels. Sanctity of private property will be obseiv-ed and 
private enterprise will be given a fair and adequate play 
subject to national welfare. State ownership and Stale control 
will be exercised when found necessary in public interest. The 
party will stand for progressive decontrol. Social and economic 
exploitation must be checked, dbtribuiion must be fair and 
equitable and an atmosphere created so that all may jointly 
work for increased product ion". 

His vjcw about India’s foreign policy was that "it should be 
more realistic, primary consideration being the advancement 
of the anse of our country and the maintenance of peace 
goodwill in international sphere. ^Ve believe”, be declared, 
in demvracy and in the maintenance of dvil liberties. We 
arc a^inst totalitarian ism of any kind wbatsfyever. We 
recognise that every nation must have the right to shape its 
national policy and attitude towards life according to the 
genius and traditions of the people themselves. Bharat's 
message to the world has been the doctrine of live and let 
live*. So long as India's right to detennine her own pattern 
IS not mterfered with, there b tio reason why we should not 
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tnamurn friendly relations with al] other countries"* 

He £too<l for reconsideration by India of the decision to stay 
within the Cotmnonwealth because of ^'strange policy^ of 
partiality towards Pakistan observed by Great Britain'*. 

Raiding Pakistan he had very definite view^. "We hold 
the opinion/' he declared, "that partition o[ Bharai was a 
tragic folly. It has served no purpose and has not helped to 
solve any problem economicp political or communal. We 
believe in the goal ol reunited Bharat, We will like it to be 
achiet'ed through peaceful means and through the r?alisaiEoti 
by the people of both states that such reunion will be of 
benefit to the masses and will make the country a real bulwark 
of peace and freedom. So long as Pakistan continues, we will 
urge a policy of strict reciprocity. Our party lays great stress 
on the need for a satisfactory solution of post^partition prob¬ 
lems of minorities in Pakistan and evacuee properly^ wliidi 
Congress Government systematically try to shirk. Our approach 
to these problems is not at all communal. They are mainly 
political and economic, and they have to be settled between 
the two States in a fair and straightforward manner' 

Referring to Kashmir W'hich had already begun to loom 
bilge on the political horizon, he declared : "Our prty feds 
that the case ^oidd be withdrawn from the U. N. O. and there 
should be no further question of plebiscite, Kashmir is an 
int^ral part of India and should be treated as any other 
state". 

Refuting the charge of communalism that had already begun 
to be le%'ellcd against him and the Jana Sangh by Pandit Nehru, 
he pointed out that "having repeatedly sacrificed Indian 
Nationalism at the altar of MuslLta Communal ism, and even 
after partition having surrendered to the whims and howls of 
Pakistan Government^ it does not lie in the mouth of Pandit 
Nehru to accuse otliers of communaltsm. There is no com- 
munalism in India teday except the new policy of ^^usIim 
appeasement which has been started by Pandit Nehru and his 
friends for the purpose of winning iheir votes at the forth- 
coming election. We have provincialism and other types of 
daas or caste differences in the country today. Let ns jointly 
try to remove these evils so as to lay the foundation for a 
truly democratic India. The cry of commitnalism raised by 
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Pandil Nehru is lo side uatk ihe real issues now before the 
countr). The probltim before the country today are dearly 
rdLiied to hunger, to poverty, explohation. to mal- 
administratioQ, to corruption, lo abject surrejider to Pakistan^ 
all being evils for which the main respomibility rests on the 
Congress and the Goveniment imder it'*. 

He concluded his remarkable address with a note of confidence 
in the ndv organisation to taclde the problems before die 
country and a lenient prayer for its success, "VVe enter 
upon our task/" he said, '^widi lull faith, hope and courage* 
Let our workers consiantly rcmcinber that only through 
service and sacrifice will they be able to ivin the confidence of 
masses of the people. The great task of revitalising xind re¬ 
constructing free Bharat awaits us. The mother calls her 
children irrespective of class, caste or religion to come to her 
and serve her. However dark the present clouds imy be, 
Bharat has a great destiny to fulfil hi the years to come. May 
our party w^hose symbol in die forthcoming elections is a 
humble earthen ‘pradip", try to carry this iigbt of hope and 
unity, faith and courage, to dispel the darkness that surrounds 
tlie country- The journey has just begun. May providence 
endow us with strength and fortitude to remain ever on the 
right path, not cowed by feais or templed by favours, and to 
help to make Bharat great and strong, spiriiuaJly and 
materiallyp so ^hat she may become a fit and noble iiiatrument 
in the preservatiun of world peace and prosperity". 

Addressing a huge public meeting in the evening of the 
same day in Gandhi Grounds, he recalled that T^elaji Subhas 
Bose had launched the Indian Kationai Army on that very 

day _ 21 si of October- He hoped that Bharaliya Jana Sangh 

would carry on the fighting tradition of the T- N. A. in the service 
of the Motherland, He also referred to Pandit Nehnrs threat 
dipt he would crush Jana Sangh and declared amidst loud 
applause, “I say, 1 w^ill crush this crushing mentality '. 

These often quoted W'ords of Dr. Mookerji iignified his 
determination to stand up to Paiidit Nehru and marked the 
beginning of a direct political confrontation between die^e two 
giants of Indian [xiliiics which continued till Dr, ^fooke^}L was 
removed from the stage in 1953 in mysterious circumstances. 


Chaptur xjv 


THE ELECTORAL BATTLE OF 1952 


The AJl-India Bharatiya Sangh w^ls born Just on the 

eve of the first General Eleciions held imder the provisions of 
tlie neiv constltiitjon of frfl; India, though the rumblings of 
its birth had begun to be heard many months earlier. It had 
not come into existence, as Dr. Mookerji pointed out in his 
Presidential Address, merely to fight the general elections. In 
fact, it would have preferred to firmly establish ii&cif orgairisa- 
tionally before entering the election arena. But it was 
impossible lo ignore the imminent general elect ions on whose 
results depended the political shape of things lo come for die 
next five years. The po^ibilities of general elections in 
carrying the message and ideology of the neH^ |xirty to the 
masses also couid not [>e underrated or ignored. The party* 
therefore, decided to contest the elections to the State and 
Central legislatures wherever circumstances made it possible to 
do so. 

Dr. Mookerji was fully consootis of the strength and 
resources of the Congress and the determination of its leaders 
to return iq power by fair means or fouL He was also fully 
aware of the possibilities of the opposition votes getting 
divided among di^erent parties to the adv'antage of the 
Congress. The elections to Delhi Mnnkipal Committee of the 
same year had paiEdidly demonstrated that fact. He was. 
therefore, keen for some electoral uudfu^sianding at least 
between those opposition parties which had a similar approach 
tq the major problems of the country. 

But the time at his disposal w^as too short for contactirig and 
negQiiaihig with leaders of other opposittod parties who had 
almost started UiEir election campaigns by that time. There- 
fote^ on his suggestion* the Provincial units of Jana Sangh were 
asked to form electoral pacts with other parties where>-er 
possible on the basis of mutual give and take. Dr. Itfookerji 
himself met Swami Karpatriji of the Ram Rajya Parishad at 
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Buiaras as also the kader^ of Hindu Mahasabha to persuade 
Lhem to give a siniLlaLr directive to their Provincial branches. 
The criteria for clioosing the candidates^ he suggested^ should 
be the integrity and popularity of the candidate. It must be 
left to ibe candidates to choose the party label and the symbol. 
Such candi dates should be given the fullest support by the 
three parties. 

In some States such airangements worted well while in others 
local rivalries and personal prejudices of party bosses marred 
them, A high-powered central board of the three parlies with 
overriding powers might have been the remedy^ But not only 
the time available to work out any such arrangements was very 
shofi but also the control escercised by the Central Bodies of 
the Mahasabha and Ram Rajya Farishad over their Provincial 
units ivps very weak which made the efficacy of such a remedy 
exttemely doubtful. 

On the ocher hanck Bharatiya Jana Sangh had a band of 
trained and xealous workers et'erywheren But they lacked 
political experience and the party they represented had as yet 
no standing. Its very' name was unknown to an overwhelming 
majority of the people. In fact* most of the people w^ere to 
hear its name during the next two months not so much from 
its workers and advocates but from its ruthless critics and 
opponents like Pandit Jaw^aharlal Nehriip who saw in the new 
organisation and its redoubtable leader the potentiality to 
displace the Congress^ Dr. Mookerji was pained by this 
campaign of vilihcation started against the new- party by the 
Prime Minister frora its very inception without even caring to 
understand what the party was and what it aimed at- But he 
was also grateful to him for acting as "honorary publicity 
Secretary" of the new-bom orgauisadon which was loo poor to 
arrange for proper and speedy publicity for itself. 

But this determined opposition by Fandit Nehru, who made 
Jana Sangh die sole target of his wrath and criticism throughout 
his election tours^ and the deliberate campaign of misrepresenta¬ 
tion of the character, aims and objects of the new party 
indulged in by the CongTKSy the Socialist party and the Com¬ 
munist party, made it imperative for Dr. Mookerji to undertake 
an extensive tour of the coutilry to explain the programme 
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and policies of Jana Sangli immediately after the Dellti 
Convention. 

It was not an ea^y job. Jana Sangb had neither the 
resources nor as yet the orgamsation to ensure lor him even 
the minim nm of comforts and fast means of transportation- 
The Press too* particularly the English Press* which tcjok its 
cue from the Prime MinisLer^ w'as generally hostile to the infant 
oiganUation. 

But undaunted by all these handicaps^ Dr. Mookerji 
embarked upon the arduous task of awakening the peopie to 
the realities of the sitnaiion and making them familiar with 
Jana Sangh's call for duty to tlie motherland. He began with 
the Punjab, 

It was the author's privilege to be with him during some of 
his tours. It was rare pleasure and a great experience to be 
with him in those hectic days. On some days he had to cover 
as much as two to three hundred miles by train and motor car 
and address a do 2 en meetings, TJie usual programme was to 
travtd by uigb^. cover two or three important places within easy 
mototable distance from one anodicr during the daVp and catch 
the night train again for the next ccntie. 

Dr. Mookerji was accustomed to sustained hard work from 
his very childhood. He used to get up, whether in train or 
at home, at about 5 A.M. and w-as ready for >vork after his 
mornifig duties and prayers at about 6.30 AM. He generally 
worked non-stop from that hour right upto 10 P.M. 

liut the work that he was now called upon to do was of a 
dllFerent nature. It put on him more physical strain than he 
had ev-er stood before, besides straining his vocal chords too 
much. He attracted huge audiences w^herei'cr he went. 
Hundreds atid thousands waited for him even on the small 
way-side stations. His fame seemed to have spread fast. He 
had b^n to he looked upon by the intelligentsia of the 
country' as the real Leader of the Opposition. 

The only other man in the country who was undcfgomg 
simitar ordeal in tliose days Avas the Congress Presidt^ni - cum- 
Prime Minister^ Pandit Jawabarlal Keliiu. But he had the usual 
resomces of the Government and the Congress Party at his 
disposal. He mov'ed around in comfort in GovernmenL planes 
or niiliury^ dakotas. He also had the bcncht of fine phy'sical 
F.U. ft 
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health coupled with tinique agilityi 

But they presented a rontra^t in thetr atduide and behaviour^ 
both mental and physical, towards the people whom they 
wanted to serte and lead. Pandit Nehni^ full of arroganciC and 
mad with power, indulged in physical dieairicals and fits of 
temper as a matier oi right very much in the fashion of a spoilt 
child. At laidhiana, for^amplex he gave such a violent push to 
ihc local Congress President that only luct saved him from fall¬ 
ing down from a high rostrum. On the mental plane the burden 
of his speeches which lacked coherenoe, logic and argument used 
to be "‘after me the deluge". A close analytical study of nil 
die election speeches of Pandit Nehru re^^eals that he devoted 
more than half of hJs total speaking lime in denouncing and 
abusing the opposition parties, particularly the Jana Sangh* and 
he had little to say about the positive achlevemciits of his party 
for the four years it had been in power* 

Dr, Mookerji, on the other hand, never lost his temper. He 
^^eated and perspired, he Icxiked pulled down and e^aitsted, 
but he never quarrelled with the people for that. He took 
this strain to be quite natural and inevitable concomitant of 
a crowded public life in a country like India. At times when 
the strain became unbearable he would turn round and say 
"'Balraj f You are going to kill me today", and then go on with 
the scheduled programme without betraying any signs of 
uneasiness. It was his strong will and keen sense o£ duty which 
enabled him to go on like this for days and weeks together. 

His election speeches which were generally delivered in Hindip 
a language in whidi he was not very proficient at the timep 
showed his agonised but confident mind^ his deep distress over 
the things as they were moving in the counu 7 and his robust 
confidence in the ultimate destiny of Bharat, He touched on 
all subjects and problems fadag the country. He laid special 
stress on die problem of providing food, clothing and shelter 
to the common man, failure to solve which, he held, would 
shake the very foundations of onr social and economic structure 
and bring about a revoUition”* "‘Bhartiya Jana Sangh"* he 
repeatedly declared "lA-as not wedded to any ism but it will not 
hesitate to take any action, however drastic, to provide for 
these/" 

But he cautioned his cauntryTiien at the same time not to 
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think that economics was Uie be all and end all oE life. He 
wanted the economic iiplilt oE the masses la go side by tide with 
their spiritual and cultural uplift. It is the spiritual and cultural 
values for which Bbarat has stood from tlie dawn of history and 
which are, and will continue to be, her distinctive characteristic 
that will bring her the respect and adudradon of the world. 
To lose these values merely in the wild goose chase for 
economic prosperity, would not solve the real problem of 
restoring and revitalising the moral fibre of die people whichr 
he felt, was fast decaying. 

Pandit Nehru's foreign and dom^tic policies, particularly hh 
policy towards Pakistan and the Mualims, came in for rooiC 
eloquent and trenchant criticism from him. He had the unique 
distinction of studying the w^orking of Pandit Nehru's mind 
from dose quarters. He had also observed that whatever had 
been achieved by free India during the first few years of her 
independence had been achieved not because of Pandit Nehru 
hut in spite of him. He recalled with visible anguish how Pandit 
Nehru had been riding roughshod over the vital interests of 
India and her people just to win cheap popularity from 
foreigners for htmselL His faeuayal of the Hindus in Fakistan, 
whom he (Nehru) had given Bolemn pledges on the eve of the 
pajLitioo of the country, was considered by Dr. Mookerjt as 
most unworthy of him and of the great country which had the 
misfortune of being governed by him. 

Dr. Mookerji was amused when he heard pmple saying that 
Pandit Nehru* in spite of all his faults and failures, had proved 
a successful foreign minister and had raised India's stock in the 
Internationai field- According to him the sole test for judging 
the success or failure of a country^'s foreign policy wtu. the good 
h might have done to the country. Pandit Nehru’s foreign policy* 
he w'ould argue, had rendered the sixteen huudretl miles long 
noTihem frontier, which had Ejcen absolutely safe all through 
the ages, unsafe and vulnerable by allowing Gommuntfit China 
to swallow Tibet; it had isolated India from the democratic 
world, without obtaining any advantage from the Communist 
world which would not trust India till she went completely 
red ; it had made die lot of the people of Indian origin outside 
India miserable; it had failed to liquidate foreign pockets 
within the country while loud noise was made again«i: 
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colonialism elsewhere ; anil above aU, it had enabled Patistan 
to continue to occupy one^third oE Jamjnu and ILa.shTnir State 
induding the strategic region of Gilgitp which she dangled 
before the eyes of Anglo-Americam as *± bargain counter to 
secure diplomatic support and military aid from them to be 
used against India* 

Dr. Mookerji wns no stranger to Pandit Nehru's pusillanimity 
and cowardice in dealing with India's ertemJeSp esjjedally if 
they happened to be Mtidlms. He could not, for obvious 
reasons, reveal many of the things that transpired in the cabinet 
when he was tn it. But he would often tell his intelligent 
listeners in the big meetings that he addressed in English: 
"when I scan the w^hole course of liidian history* I do not find 
a singLe man Avho has done more harm to this country than 
Pandit Nehru"'. 

He was not happy to pass this judgment on Pandit Nehru. But 
he could not help iu The deliberate persistence of P^indit 
Nehru in wrongs anti-national and unrealistic polirie*, in spite of 
repeated appeals and ^vaming from hts colleagues, and com- 
patrioiSp could lead him to no other conclusion. He held Ft. 
Nehru to he mainJy responsible for the partition of India and 
for the terrible carnage and suffering that followeil The 
uprooting of millions of Hindus, from the very areas where 
they had wiLhstixjd the onslaught of foreign ^Muslim invaders 
and rulers for centuries, was to his mind the greatest blow to 
India as a nattonn He also held him responsible for the gradual 
exEermination and squeezing out of die Hindus froiii East 
Bengal 

In the course of bis election speechesp Dr. Mookerji also took 
opportunity to clariFy some of the ailegaLjons made against him 
by Pandit Nehru. One such point was that he and Master Tara 
Singh were also parties to Indiana partition because they had 
demanded partition of Bengal and Pun fab respeedvely* 
Speaking at Jamshedpur* in early January, 1952, Dr. Mookerji 
declared, 'Tt is painful and shameful for a leader like Nehru 
lo indulge in untruths and half tnitlis and say that myself and 
Master Tara Singb were also parties to partition." 

"\Micn it became apparent to me'^ he explained, "Uhat the 
Congress, the League and the British had made up their minds 
to partition the country^ and that w'e were powerless to 
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prevent it, I demanded tlie partition of Punjab and Bengal. I 
demanded that at least a part of these provinces he salvaged 
from the wreci. What 1 agreed to and worked for was parti¬ 
tion of the proposed Pakistan comprising all Bengal and all 
Punjab and not the partition o£ India. That betrayal had 
been decided betwixt [henuelves by the two political parties 
without the consent and against the express wishes of the vast 
mass of the people." 

"If this was a sin", he concluded "I stand before the bar of 
opinion of my countrymen for a verdict". 

Another grave diarge of Pandit Nehru against him and his 
organisation, which he repeated time and again was of com 
munalism. He called Dr. Mookerji and the Jana Sangh 
communal. 

Dr. Mookerji was both amused and grieved by this charge 
whtdi amounted to (he kettle calling the pot black. He held 
that the one organisau'on which had cousistently encouraged 
and sustained communalism in the country was the Congress 
itself. “It surrendered itself during the last 35 years at the feet 
of the comnmrta] leaders. Did you 6ght," he would ask them, 
"against the communal award? WTio gave the communal 
percentages for the purpose of having some pact with the 
Muslim League ? Who agreed to prtition the country ? You 
might have done it with the best of intentions, because you 
thought that you could thereby get rid of the British Govern¬ 
ment, but having sold the country at the altar of cammunalism 
to come forward and say that we are communalists is a ptrver- 
sioii of truth." 

"But if it is to be cmnmunalist", he argued, "to love one’s 
country', to love one’s community and not think ill of other 
communities, if we feel with, and attempt to unite 40 erorcs 
of Hindus living in India that have been liberated after 1000 
years, if we try to recover our lost position in a manner which 
is 100% consistent with the dynamic principles of Hinduism 
for which Swami Vivekanand stood, I am proud to be a 
communalist". Neither Pandit Nehru nor any other Congress¬ 
man ever tried (o reply to this argument and stand of Dr. 
Mookerji. In fact, they had no reply. Therefore, they took 
recourse to a campaign of abuses and vilificatiDn with the help 
and co-operation of their regulated press^ secure in the thought: 
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that Dr, Mookfrjfa argumentadvc tf^piics to tlieir criticism 
would never reach the electorate whose minds they had been 
attemptrng to poison. 

Dr. Nfookerji considered it the greatest tnisfortune oE India 
that she had fallen in the most formative and cnjctal stage of 
her long and chequered history in tlie bai:ids of one who had 
yei to discover what real India was. ^Tandii Nehru” be said in 
a very pathetic tone at a meeting of the elite of the Punjab at 
Simla, "claims that he has discovered India. But he has yet 
to discover his ow^n mind which has got a heavy overcoating 
of what is un-Indian and un-Hindu/' ThtJ course of events 
leading Up to and after his manyrdom in K.ashmir has proved 
the truth in Dr. Mookerji^s assessment of Pandit Nehm and his 
policies. 

But Dr. McHakerji was not the man to be dismayed by the 
situaiiod. He had faith in India's destiny and confidence in 
himself as one of her humble devotees. "'I will set this man 
(Pt. Nehru) right," he once said to die author. “'If I can take 
csen ten members with me into the Parliament", He made 
this significant and prophetic remark while the car in which 
w^e were travelling w^as gliding down the tortuous bends of 
Simla-Kalkii road through delightful mountainous scenery. He 
had been brooding over the prospects of his new party in tlie 
forthcoming general elections, for which he had been cam¬ 
paigning so vigorously. In a moment of retrospection he 
asked^ "Have we done ihc correct thing in entering iJie eleiitiort 
arena in the name of our new party^ which is barely iw^o months 
old ?” After a moment's silence and without waiting for me 
to reply, he added, "But now the die is cast, we are in the 
game" ; and it was then that he made the above mentioned 
remark about his setting Pandit Kchru right. 

And, as is w^ell known, he did set him right to some extent 
even though he could g^et only two members besides hintsclf 
into the Parhameut on Jana Sangh ticket: and he would surely 
have set him right completely had the cruel hand of conspira¬ 
tors not removed him from the earthly stage so soon. 

In the course of his tours up and dawn the country during 
these election months^ Dr. Mookerji had the opportunity to 
watch from dose quarters the men, yr>ung and old, who 
cons til u led the Jana Sangh at the lowti district and provincial 
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levels. He could sm tbc symptoms o£ conOict between the 
young cadres drawn mainiy from the R.S.S. and the older 
people drawn from the society with diverse sGual political 
backgrounds arid liOiJotis of public work. I'hat con^ct was 
inherent in the genesis of the Jana Sangh. It could be 
avoided either through the R-S.S- taking over the Jana Sangh 
organisation completely or through training of young workers 
and organisers drawn from the RJi_S- in the methods ol 
political work through a democratic organisation. 

Dr, Mookerji was quick to grasp this. The untiring real, 
humility and hard w^ork of the young workers drawn from the 
R.SJ. had impressed him. He himself w-as essentially 3 
worker and loved to be amongst them. As an edu cation Ut he 
understood the vrorking of young minds. He knew that the 
youth needed sympaihy, encouragemem and scope for initia* 
live to develop their latent potent] all ties and that dictatorial 
pushing about by those who could not set example of tlieir own 
life before them repelled them. 

As a man of affairs he also realised dial it was not easy for 
older people who had grown up in ddTerent aLmosphere, to 
appreciate and sympathi^ with the limitations of young workers 
whose training in the R.S.S. made diem allergic to outside 
control and tardy process of decJsion-maklng in a democratic 
set up. 

He, therefore, concluded ihat it was not conducive to the 
healthy growth of the party to alEow^ persons who are out of 
tune with the changing times to get control of the young 
organisation he was building up. He w^anted young leader^ 
witli dash and initiative^ He believed that young workers 
drawTi from the Rii.S. could form excellent leaden with some 
training and guidance in the pal it teal thought: and methods 
of democratic working. 

He himself took a hand in training the young leaders. He 
always attached great importance to the views of young workers 
and entrusted most responsible jobs to diem. He never made 
any important decision, without Qrst ascertaining the views of 
young workers. He WDuld encourage diem to think and write 
by entrusting to them the drafting of some of the most 
important resolutions at the v'arious meetings of the Working 
Committee. He would encourage them to speak by insisting 
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that young worktr^ should speak before he did so. His 
personal interest and ^IJdtude for ihe beEterment and develop- 
menl of his young ti^orkers served as an incentive fot them to 
come up to his expectations. Consequently» he built a second 
line of leaders iu Jana Sangh from amongst younger workers* 
though he himself too was quite young as compared to the 
leaders of the Congress. This is more than what can be said 
o£ Pt, Nehru, who took deliberate and coosclons steps to 
ensure that no individual* whether young or oldi however 
capable and deservingg came anywhere dose to him so as to 
threaten his unchallenged hold over the Congress party and 
the Government, 

Dr. Mdokerji was a parliamentary candidate from his home 
constituency of South Calcutta, It was not an easy consti¬ 
tuency to fight an election from. It contained about 70 
ihousand MusiLm voters out of a total of about 3 lakhs. The 
Muslim votes had been misguided by Ehe Congress jsropaganda 
to look upon the Jana Sangh and Dr, Mookciji as their w^orsi 
enemfes. So they were expected to vote solidly against him. 
Moieoverp tiie Congress had put up one of die richest men of 
Calcutta as a candidate against him. The Congress party was 
determined to defeat bim and thereby prevent hU return to 
the Parliament Tvhalever the cost ox con-^quences. Therefore, 
they committed all their vast financial and human Tesources 
iheir election campaign. The Cbminunists also had a strong 
candidate in the field. 

Dr. lV£cN:>kerji lacked financial resources- He was neither a 
rich man nor could he e\'er think of stooping down to the 
methods and means that the Congress and Communists w^ere 
adopting. But the voters knew him and his services lo Bengal 
and India, They returned him with a ihumpfng Tnajority even 
though he could give very little of his time and atEcntion to 
his own constituency. 

Here again he presented a contrast to Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Pandit Nelu^u had dedared that he would not visit bis 
home constituency of j^llahabad From which he w'as fighting the 
election. But he had to eat his words and make a tremendous 
personal effort to get elected. His friend Sheikh Abdidlah, 
sent Government jeeps and cars and scores of workers all the 
way from Kashmir* a distance of about 1*000 iniles^ to help him. 
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A]1 his family cdCfnbers and a number of central ministers spent 
sleepless nightSp cam^assing votes for hinr Though all the 
Muslim votes were in his pocket, yet his penny less adversaiyp 
Brahmehari Prabhu Dali, was able to secure about S0% ol the 
polled votes. 

On the whole the election results were uone too flattering 
for Jana Saogh. In fact it was nothing short of a debacle^ 
Only three of ils candidates^ incJudirig Dr. Mookerj;! and 
Barrister IJ,M- Trivedi out of the 93 who contested on its 
ticket for die House of the Peoplep were elected. It fared no 
better in State legisLatares. It had put up 742 candidates out 
of which only 33 were elected. In some provinces like the 
East Punjab^ where Jana Sangh appeared to he the strongestp 
it could not secure a single seat- 

Many factors accounted for this failure at the polls, Tlie 
most important factor was the infancy of the orgaiii.sation 
whose name had not even reached the eais of most of die rural 
electorate in the country. Much of the publicity it had got by 
that time had come from its critics who painted it in very lurid 
colours and created a prejudice in the minds of many people, 
even before they bad known anything about it. It was thus 
condenined without a hearing. 

Secondly it had not been able to hudd tip an appropriate 
organisational structure in most of the constituencies where its 
candidates fought elections. It got most of its support fram 
those towns and villages where R^S.S. already had some organ!- 
sation. But most of die villages had no one to speak for 
Jana Sangh. 

Jnexperletice of the young workers for whoin elections were 
a novel experience and the lack of resources also accounted for 
this failure to a great extent. But generally speaking, the 
inexperience of workers was counterbalanced by their 
enibusiasm and sincere hard work. But nothing could counter 
balance the superiority of the Congress and the Communists, 
the two richest prties in the country, in resources, 

I'he undue pressure exerted by the party in power through 
the misuse of official machinery and actual tampering with the 
ballot boxes was another major factor in the defeat of Jana 
Sangh, That the haUot boxes were tampered with was admit- 
ted by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in die Parliament. He cited 
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an example where [he symbol of one party was removed from 
the ballot box and that o£ another party was pasted instead. 
But more glaring were the examples o£ tamperiog with the 
ballot boxes, which, as was demonstrated by a number of people^ 
could be opened withoui damaging the protective seal to take 
out ballot pnpco Xroni the ballot boxes. 

The cdertoral officers in some States found themselves 
helpless in the matter. The author as QencraJ Setreiary for 
Jana Saiigh of Punjab^ PEPSLf^ Himiirhal Pnidesh and Delhip 
approathed Skri Vishnu Rliagwan, Chief Elettoral Officer of 
the Punjab, with the request that special care should be taken 
to guard die halLoL boxes as there were rumours that they were 
being tampered with while in State custody. This suspicion 
arose frnm the foci that counting ol votes was to take place 
many weeks after the polling was over. Mr. Vishnu Bhagwan 
formally assured me that he w^ taking every possible precau¬ 
tion, but made the signtbrant remark while I was about to 
leave his room in the Rest House at Ambala Cantt., "Human 
nature being what it iSj nothing is impossible.^* The results 
revealed the truth of the remarks^ 

In the Punjab the Akali question also was an important 
factor. Their separatist demand-S> had scared the general mass 
of Hindu votes. Naturally^ thereforep they wanted to vote en 
bioc for a party which might be able to take an elective stand 
against them. The Jana Sangh w^a.s yet loo young to inspire 
confidence that it wrouid win the majority. On due other 
hand* Pandit Nehru made an unequivocal declaration at Patiala 
that Congress w'ould not concede die separatist demands of 
AkiJis. Ihe electoral tnrangement between die Jana Sangh 
and the Akalis in the State of Delhi where the issues agitating 
the minds of Punjab Hindus did not exist, was exploited by 
the CongreH to blacken Jana Sangh, quietly ignoring the fact 
that it had itself entered into elcaoml arrangements wnth the 
Muslim League in Madras. This further confused the voters 
who for fear of splitting the nationalist vote to the advantage 
of Akalis voted for Congre^. 

However^ it was admittefi by alJ^ friends and critics of Jana 
Sangh aiikei that it had given the most determined fight to the 
Congress wherever it had entered the election arena. Generally 
speaking, it gave a clean fights and thus helped to set up a new 
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Lraditian of twhaviolir in elections so ^entiai for the success 
of democratic experiment in the country. 

Dr, Mookerji was convinced by the evidence he received of 
the tampering of bahoi boxes and use of other undemorratic 
and even immoral practices adopted by the men in power to 
secure victory in Lhe elections- He, in his own inimitnbie way, 
smashed the party in power in Parliament when he declared 
in t bun deram voice that the "Congress has swept, not the 
jjolls but the ballot boxes,But he paid a handsome tribute 
to the Govcrnmenl servants and the election machinery for 
cMcieiU organisation of ihe elections^ the most gigantic demo¬ 
crat fc Experiment in the history of the worlct wherein 170 
million votes Tvent to the polls without any kind of clashes or 
untoward incidents. The responsibility for the mischief, 
wherever it was done, he declared, lay w^iih the ministers, 
Central and Provincial^ who in tfieir unholy anxiety to return 
to power misused their position, and not with those who w^ere 
entrusted with the actual conduct of electiom and who had no 
alternative but to carry out their instructions. 

But to his own workers he used to say ^‘\Ve must admit the 
failure to he clue to our own shortcomings and inexperience 
and handicaps beyond our conttoL Let us not console 
ourselves by shifting the whole blame on the party in power- 
That would be suicidal for the growth of our party. We knew 
til at dte party in power would do ap that lay in its power to 
defeat us. So, why complain about that ?" 

A born optimist that lie was, he used to emphasise the bright 
side ol the election results, ' VVe began with rero'^ he used to 
argue, "and w^e have now got something plus everywhere. ’VVe 
have gained some thing and losi nothing'\ He counted the 
gains not strictly in terms of the number of seats ivon. To 
him the chief gain was that the Jana Sangh had made its 
existence known everywhere. Its name and ideology bad 
iieached the remoLest villages especialy in the areas in whidi it 
had con tested elections. It had secured a foothold in lhe 
country and also in the hearts of the people. 

The most significant gain was die recognition of Jana Sangh 
as one of the four All India Parties by the Election ^mmission 
of India on the basis of ihe number of votes polled by it. The 
elecdons had brought Jana Sangh in the front rank among the 
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political parties coDtesJag for the affection of the people, 
thereby leaving a number of much older parties beliind jn 
the race. 

But all those who had entered the Jana Sangh on the eve of 
elections had not the requisite idealism, faith and optimism. 
Many of them had come to Jana Sangh to seek an opportunity 
to serve their own political ends, A lot of them belonged to 
that class of people who worship the rising sun. They thought 
that the Jana Sangh was a new luminary on the political scene 
of the country and therefore bowed before iL But when they 
realised that the Congress star W'as still in the ascendant, 
they beat the retreat with indecent haste. Even some of the 
lop and trusted leaders of the new party got disheartened and 
for some time began to harbour pessimistic thoughts about the 
prospects of the party which they thought might even prove a 
flop. 

But Dr. Mookerji at the top and the young rank and file at 
the hottom remained unperturbed. They had entered the file 
as a matter of duty with the words of the Lord ‘Ton have the 
right to do your duty but not to the reward," on their lips. 
They honestly felt that they had done their duty. Dr, Nfookerji 
with his robust confidence inspired them to continue their 
efforts to build a greater and brighter future for the motherland. 

It was thus due to the sleadfastneits and self-confidence of 
Dr. Mookerji and enthusiasm and capacity for sustained hard 
work of the young workers, that die infant Jana Sangh could 
stand the stunning blow of cniAing defeat in the general 
elections and raise its head once again after lying low and 
inactive for a few months. The achievements of Dr. Mookerjt 
in the Parliament, where he came to be recognised as the 
virtual Lc.ider of the Opposition, and the persistence of the 
young workers in the States in the task of revitalising and 
strengthening the infant organisation, ultimately succeeded in 
rehabilitating Jana Sangh within a few months of the debarJe 
of general elections. 


Chapter xv 


THE LION OE PAELIAMENT 


The final pictune of the party position in Lok Sabba, the 
Uduk of the People, the sovereign legislature of the whole 
counlryp as u emerged out of the genera] elections^ was any¬ 
thing but encouraging foT the oppcsition partieSp separately or 
collectively. The opposicioii had collectively secured more 
than 55% of the total votes polled as against 44.63% polled 
hy the Congress Party. Yet the Cungre^ss had won S64 seats 
as against 125 won hy tlie entire opposition^ The Congress 
strength, was fwther augmented by the six members from 
Jammu and Kashmir State, who were nomimited by SheilEh 
Abdullah's Government and not elected by the people of the 
State, and the five nominees of the President from among the 
Angio-lndians and tribal people of Assam. 

To tmike things worse, the opposition strength of 125 was 
badly divided* The Communists and their allies, who had 
26 members in the new Parliament, constituted the largest 
oilganised group in the opposition. But in keeping with the 
Cornmunist tradition all over the world, they were averse 
to making a common front with any other group or parry’ 
except on thesr own terms, which invariably meant die absorp¬ 
tion or exterm illation of the junior ally* They tried to rope 
in a few' independents. But none dared walk into the spider's 
parlour. 

The Socialists had 12 member and the Kisan Mazdoor 
fhraja Party of Acharya Kripafani had 10. Thetr merger to 
form the Fraja Socialist Party raised their combined strength 
to 22- The Communists tried to form an alliance with them 
^nd even offered the leadership of the combined group to a 
P^ P. nominee as a bah- But the Socialists, vrlio had grown 
wiser after their experience of alliance with Commnnists during 
l??S5-40j spumed this offer. 

The Bharatiya Jana Sartgh, the only other All-India Party 
had only 3 mcmher?, the Ram Rajya Pari-diad had also three. 
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the Hindu Mahasabha had four and the Provincial or sectional 
parties like the Gan Tantra Parishadr the Akali DaL the Jhar- 
kand Party of the tribah o£ Bihar and the Tamdand Toilers 
Party had five^ fouip three and four members respectively. The 
independents who numbered 36 were^ as their very title 
indicated, incapable of united action. Some of them con¬ 
scientiously felt that they should remain completely independ¬ 
ent, Others wanted to use their independence to good purpose 
by taking sides at will or at the command of their self-inicrcstfl. 

Another notable Feature of thi^ motley opposition that 
it lacked talent, though not to the same exient as the party 
in power. None of the top leaders of the Communist^ the 
Socialists and the K.M-PT. had been able to get in. The one 
mail in the opposition, who stood head and shoulders above 
all others, just as Pandit Nehru stood among the Congrcssmetip 
was Dr, Shyama Prasad Mookerji. His pre-eminence was 
recognised by all and it was accepted by his friends and 
opponents alike that he w^is to be the chief spokesman of the 
Opposition in the first elected Parliament of free India. 

But technically only that party qr group could be recognised 
as the Opposition party^ and its leader treated as the Leader 
of the Opposition, which had a minimum strength of 50 
members. It was felt by many prominent members of the 
Opposition as also by some Congressmen that such a combina¬ 
tion could be formed only under die leadership of Dr. Mookerji, 
Therefore* efforts were set on foot by a number of such 
members from the Opposition^ soon after die final party 
positions became known, to create such a combination with the 
approval and support of Dr, Mockerji. With this end in view* 
an invitation w'as Issued to most of the non Communist 
members in the opposition under the joint signatures of Dr* 
Mookerjl^ Shri N, Cl Cbatterji* President of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha^ Shri Kajendra Narain Singh Deo of Patna, leader of 
the Gan Tantra Pprjshad* .Sardar Hukani Singh, leader of the 
AJtali Dah Shri Jaipal Singhp leader o£ the Jharkhand party 
and a few independents for an e^sploratory meeting at New 
Delhi* befnre the inauguration of the Parliament. 

This meeting was held on the 28th o£ March, lfl52, in the 
Const LIU tion Club and was at tended by about 20 individual 
members and group leaders who together represented about A3 
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opposition members. It decided to form » combined opposition 
ParUamentary party on the basis of a minimum common 
programme. 

However, some of the members who had originally signified 
their consent lo join the proposed partv got nerv^ous about 
aisociating with Dr. Mockerji for fear of incurring the din- 
pleasure of the Prime Minister. Thus, they formed an 
independent group of their own. Dr. Nfookerji^s proposed 
opposition party in the ParUamertt, therefore* nvben it was 
aciimily launched under the name of National DemocratLc 
Party could count only 3Q members. However it induded 
some of the finest intellects and FarUamentarians in the 
Opposition like Shri N. C. Chatterji. Sardar Hukam Singhp 
Shri U* M. Trivcdi and Shii B, Ramchander ReddL 

The New Parliament thus opened without any recognised 
opposition parly. The Speaker, however, gave partial recogni¬ 
tion to those parties or combinations in the Opposition which 
had more than twenty-five members as 'TarHamentary groups". 

But soon afterwards the Praja Socialist Party leaders offered 
to Dt; Mookerji the cooperation of the P3-P+ memhers in the 
Parliament. They were prepared to accept him as their leader 
in the Parliament within his National Dernocratk Group so 
that they may together constitute the of&cial Opposition party 
in the Parliament* on the condition that the Hindu Mahasabha 
members were dropped from the proposed combination. 

This was a tempting ofFer^ It had all the advantages and 
no handicaps. By accepting 11 ^ Dr, Mookerji would have 
become the olheiaJ leader of the Opposition in the country 
with all the privileges and advantages that go with that position. 
He would have gained striking povrer to stipport his relentless 
logic and eloquence to enable him to more effectively set Pandit 
Nehru right. 

But dir democrat in him revolted against the conditton about 
dropping out the Hindu Mahasabha from the combination. 
He argued with the P-S.P. leaders that their suggestion betrayed 
a narrow mindedness worse than communalism with w^hich they 
charged the Mahasabha, because it amounted to an outright 
condemnation of that party without even being given a propeT 
hearing. Communalism, he argued, was no charge. TTie 
PrS-F,, he reminded them, had also been blaggarding him and 
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JiiS Jana Sangh as frommuiial and reactionary during iht clec:- 
Lions. But now ibey were pfepared to ueat liim and his party 
as national and pfrogressive. The same, he argued* could be 
true oE Hindu ^^aha5Ilb]la. He suggested that a niiniraum 
common ptogramme be drawn up. Those agtijeing to abide 
by that prognimme should be accepted into the combi nation. 
Others would automatically be dropped out. 

However, the P^S.R leaders feared the reaction in their own 
ranks against association with Hindu Mahasabha in any shape 
or fonn. The>v therefore, insisted upon exclusioD of Hindu 
Mahasabiia. They perhaps also failed to understand the mind 
of Dr. Mookerjii who preferred prindples to personal 
aggrandisement. The P.S.P. offer was rejected by him* 

His decision created genuine regret in the hearts of many 
people who thought that the Jana Sangh-P.S.P, combination 
in the Parliament would have paved the way for fuller unity 
of these two parties which* they thought^ ideally tomplemented 
each othcr^ The pure nationalism of the Jana Sough based 
on allegiance to the ageold culture of the land, they Eelt, 
together with the economic programme of the P.S.P, would 
have created a truly popular and eEective opposition party 
In the country. But they failed to realise that the P.S.P, was 
iiDE a homogeneous party and that its components varied from 
die extreme leftists of Alarsdst brand to sober nationalists like 
Shri Kath Pai* who had beguu to understand the importance 
of culture and spiritual values in the life of the nation. 
Therefore, no lasting combination with this party was possible 
lill it had set its own house in order and. developed a dear 
cut ideology distinct from that of the Congress and the 
Coramunists. 

It, howevH^, became increasingly dear in the very first session 
of the New Parliament, which opened on the Ihh of ^fay, 
1952^ that Dr* Shyama Prasad Mookerji was the Leader of the 
Opposition, whether or not he had the requisite party strength. 
All the Opposition groups in the Parliament, induding the 
Communists* began to look to him for guidance. They all 
considered him lo be their chief spokesman and conceded to 
him by impllcatjon the right to reply on behalf of the Opposi¬ 
tion on all major questions. Even more dian die Opposicion* 
the party in povrer looked upon him as the unofEdal Leader 
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oT the Oppos-ition. His stature and acunjen as a statesman, 
his parliamentary skill and eloquence, his deep understanding 
and canstructive approach to all the problems facing die 
countrj' and Ills following outside Parliament made him 
appear tlie only real democratic adversary of die Government. 
Even many of the Congress members, who in their heart of 
hearts sliared bis approach to the problems of the countiy, had 
deep admiration for hb person and hb able advocacy of the 
policies he considered correct and hb fearless and trenchant 
criticism of what he thought to he wrong and not in the best 
interests of the country* The Treasury Benches respected him 
for his deep understanding and appreciation of the issues and 
problems that came before Parliament. 1 hey unconciously 
treated him as their superior* both as a man and as a states¬ 
man. Moat of those in the CounctJ of Minis ter s had also 
known his work and worth as a cabinet minister. His searching 
and penetrating probe into their policies and al^irs made 
them iierv'ouj and tlie ease and cogenq^" with which he 
demolished their arguments made them fear him. 

The one man who looked upon him as hb equal was the 
Prime Minister* Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru. He had known 
iiim and hb work both inside and outside the Cabinet, He 
had been deeply impressed by his incorruptibility* irrepressible 
independence, nobility of mind and behaviour and, above alb 
by his great intellectual attainments and parhament-ny skifl. 
But he had never reconciled himself to his views and approach 
to national prnhlenis diat was always as refreshingly realbttc 
and practical as hfs own w-as pathetically utopian and un¬ 
real istic. He built castles in the air while Dr. Mookerji had 
hb feet firmly fixed on the ground. 

Having been brought up from hb early childhood in an 
atmosphere of unquestioning submission to his whims and 
fancies by all, whedicr high or low, Nehru had developed the 
lascist tendency to intolerance of nl! criticism and also an 
exaggerated sense of self righteousness. This tenclenc)^ iu him 
had hecome very marked since the death of Sardar Patel. An 
awareness that the Gongress success at the polls in the general 
ekctioris had been mainly due to his efforts had somewhat 
swollen his head. Suirounded as he was by his lackeys^ there 
was none in his cabinet or his party who could stand up to 
F BI. 9 
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Kim and question him or his polideSs He had HteraUy become 
the monarch of all that he survey-ed. 

Dr. Mookerji tans the only man in the Parlianient who would 
not only tell him on has face that he was tanronj^ but who 
would also demalish his aT^:uiQents and expose the hollowness 
and un-natioTial chararter of his internal and external poHciei 
with such devastaiin|^ vigour and adroit ness, supported by 
irrefutable facts and figures, that many a time Pandit Nehru 
felt crest fallen before hh camp foUowers, This made htm 
bitter. Failing to find facts to counter the facts and argn- 
ments of Dr^ Mookerji, he used to lose his temper which 
resulted in those rare hashes of repartee in which Dr, Mookerji 
used invariably to ourshine him. Though not by word of 
mouth but by his behaviour he taddy accepted Dr* Mookerji*! 
pKi^sition as the Leader of the OppositioUp his chief adversary 
in the Parliament and his substitute before the country^ 

Br, Mookerji was painfully aware of these tantrums of 
Pandit Nehru which frequently exploded in bad temper and of 
his tendency to regard all criticism of him or his poltdes as 
malicious. He also knew that such an approach by the party 
in power towards the Oppositjon would reduce the democracy 
to a farce and thereby spell disaster for the courttry\ There¬ 
fore, in his very^ first speech on the address of the President 
in the new Parliament OQ the 2lst of May. 1952, he made 
a sincere and passionate plea for a correct approach towards 
the Oppoiitton. He said : 

*'As I ivas looking to this House for the last two days, 1 
felt, as must hove been the feeling of many members of this 
House, thill here we witness the epitome of free India, We 
here are representaiive men and women coming from all parts 
of India elected on adult franchiserepresenting disperse view 
points, varied outlook, bin I know it, all imbued with one idea 
and one idea alone ; hnw to make our £n?edom clTcctivc and 
how to advance the interests of the millions of people of India, 
It ts one of die greatest experiments of history that we are 
making. Every one of us, no matter to which group or party 
we may belong, whether we are independents or dependents, 
must he able lo hx>k at the problems from the widest stand 
point and while appreciating the differences among ourselves 
we must try to resolve these difhculties and come to conclusions 
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which will be to the good of the country. If we fail to adjiisl 
our differences, what is the altcmaiive before the country ? H 
this great experiment fads, if we go on according to the old 
fashion with the tyranny of the majoiiiy or under a 
megolomaniac dictatorship, if we do not accept that tliere are 
diverse view points honcitly expressed and an adjustment of 
these view points is an essential ingredient of the successful 
working of democratic government, the alternative will be 
chaos. The alternative will be a sense of helplessness, frustra- 
tioti in the minds of (he people and things wifi go beyond the 
control of every one". 

Had any heed been paltl to this fervent plea ior tolerance 
of the view point of others by the party in power, much of 
the unfortunate developments that followed could have been 
avoided and Hr. Mookerji might have been spared to serve 
thil dOURtr^' lor many more years. 

He also briefly touched, in this first speech, on the main 
problems and issues that were then, as now, facing die country 
which, he thought, should be handled not on party lines but 
as national probfenis demanding the ctHupctative effort of all. 
The first in importance, he held, was the problem of food- 
He reminded the Parliament that scarcity conditions still 
prevailed in Rayalsecma and parts of West Bengal. He 
exhorted the Government to give first priority to this question 
and see that no one died of starvation. He warned that 
failure to solve tilts problem would spell disaster because the 
people, who had become politically conscious, could not he 
expected to tolerate any government that failed to meet their 
basic needs of food shelter and clothing. 

His sympathy was not merely verbal. He made a practical 
suggestion, which re«aled his truly human heart that cried 
out for relieving human suffering wherever he found it. Kot 
only this, his suggestion if accepted, would have made the five 
hundred members of the Parliament actual sharers in the 
hardship of (heir suffering countrymen. "We get now Rs- 40 
per day." he said, "I do not know what the allowance of the 
members of die House of People will be hereafter. Let us 
agree to a voluntary cut of Ra, 10 per day and let us set 
apart this sum for the purpose of opening homes where these 
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women arid chiJiib^en (of famine alfected area^) may be bousLni 
and fed". 

He also drew poimed atiencion to the growing dangers of 
casteism, proviimiah.™ and communalisiii ta the national 
unity. He pleaded for putting a check on them by eradicating 
the causes giving rise to them. He pointed out ^^that the very 
comm uiial ism, casteism and ptovincialisni which have been so 
rightly condemned in the President's address were takeri full 
advantage of in every suitable place by the Congress party for 
winning elections"'* Thisi, he declared, was very unfortunate 
and deplorable. He appealed to the men in power to set an 
example in this respect by thetr own conduct and behavioyr. 

He also referred to the problem of Jammu and Kashmir 
which had begun to threaten the very integiity and unity of 
India. He appealed to the Prime ^f^nister to consider the 
forces which were then at work in Kashmir and which had 
been revealed for everyone to see by Sheikh Abdullah's declara¬ 
tion that Indian Parliament had no jurisdiction over the 
Kashmir State. 

The interruptioii tliat Pandit Nehru made while Dr. Mookerji 
was making this appeal on Kashmir wag. characteristic of that 
self-conceited man. know mare abnut Kashmir than 

Dr. Mookerji", he mterrupted. The reply Dr. Mookerji gave 
to this retort w^^ps equally characteristic of him and r™aled 
his clear understanding of the grave imphcitions of the policies 
being pursued by Sheikh Abdullah in Kashmir with the 
connivance of Pandit NehrUr and of his determifiatloxi not to 
be hi ow beaten where the interests of the country were at stake. 

"The whole difficulty/^ Dr. Mookerji retorted '*is that the 
Prime Minister knows more about anything chroughoui Uit 
World than anybody else and he vrill not accept any advice 
from anybofly. Now how can any Parhacnentary work he 
carried on if that is die attitude ? If L make any suggestion 
he sayi: 1 know more than you do. Undoubtedly he does, but 
I will give some suggestionSi place some point of view before 
him which he must consider'*. 

"I would like to know/' he continued, ‘‘are Kashmiris Indian 
first and Kashmiris next or they are Kashmiris first and Indian 
next, or they are Kashmiris first, second and third and not 
Indian at all ? That is a very important point which we have 
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tD settle"". He thus pttL the Teal problem of Kashmir in a 
Qutsliell for the Prinie MmUter and Lhe Padiameiit tn 
consider 

He also referred to the probleni of Hindus in East Bengal 
which was always worrying him and which was again getting 
serious. According to his information a lar^e number of 
Hindus were being driven out of East Bengal. He, therefore, 
expressed surprise at the speech of Pandit Nehm ol an carher 
day in the course of which he had said that though papers 
had reported that an exodus had started, the figures proved 
otherwise. Dr. Mookerji pointed out that it was this failure 
to realise the gravity and urgency of the situation at critical 
times that tvas responsible for the loss of lives, honour and 
safety oi many people in that area. He wanted an assurance 
that such mistakes would not be repeated again« 

This remark infuriated Fanrfit Nehru and there followed 
the following brilliant repartee between the two that con¬ 
tinued to be a regular and enlivening feature of the Indian 
Parliament so long as Dr. Mookerji was alive* It gives an 
insight into the character, nature and approacli of the two 
men as perhaps nothing else does. 

Pandit Nehru: "Was my statement wrong?'* 

Dl Mookerji : is wrong. Let the Prime Minister instead 

of depending on the reports of his . . 

Pandit Nehru: "If 1 place the whole facts and exact 
figures 

DTp Mookerji : "The general statement and approach of die 
Prime Minister were absolutely wrong. It is a matter of 
verification. What 1 suggest to him h this. He may get some 
figures from otficial sources. I cannot blame him for that. But 
if any Hon'ble Member gets up and says that he has 
information that die exodus has started, it h the duty of a 
responsible Prime Minister to gel up and say : We will lake 
diat into consideration and see how to prevent it* » * 

Pandit Nehm: "The Hon, Nfember is challeugii^ my 
statement."* 

Dl Mookerji: "This ihallenge and cmintenihallenge will 
be carried on far die whale of the session." 

And such challenges and cQunier’clialleiiges did literally 
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toaijnu^ lar the whole of die remaining period o£ the life o£ 
Dr, MookerjL 

He was ver> unhappy over the sense of self<oniplacency tha t 
he found was creeping over the men in power who seemed 
to care more for die opinions and praises of obliging ox 
inlerestect foreign digailaries than for the feelings o£ the 
jieople of the country about dieir policies. He, therefore, 
made an Impassicptietf plea for attending to the needs of the 
common mam in the course of his spoech on the fj-eneral 
Budget on die 4di of June* wliidi was acclaimed as one of bis 
greatest speeches in the Indian Parliament, He ,said: 

“"The Prime Minister said die other day that today foreigners 
are coming and praising Governmeni a lot for what it has 
done. Undotibiedly there are some acliievemems to the credit 
of the Covemment, But let us not only tliink ot what 
Airs. Roosevelt lias said about us, ivhat Berlraiid Russell has 
^id about us or some other gracious lady has said about us- 
Lel ns find out what our own people are saying about us, U 
you are not able to supply food to the people at some reason' 
able price, if disease and poverty stalks the hind, then the 
foundation for your existence as a GovemmenL disappearii- 
rhis is not being said as a measure of threat. This is a matter 
ivhicli must be taken above party politics. Unless we are able 
to solve the food problem and to give some measure of 
economic stability to the common man, whatever big scheme 
we may talk of, all wdU disappear into the limbo of ohUvion- 
You will not be able to ensure sufficient public support for ihe 
purpose of making your planning schemes a success. If there¬ 
fore, say that so far as die present budget Is concerned, it is 
a cheerless budget, it is a colourless budget^ a l>iidget that 
might prove the capacity and efficiency, which undoubtedly the 
Finance Minister has, to manipulate dry facts and figures in 
a manner which he thinks would satisfy the conscience of the 
Chief Accountant; hut if you think of a budget which earned 
a message of ho|>e and of good cheer^ indicating sharing o[ 
saciificEs in a common measure with all cla.vses of people, 
leading to removal of basic wants and privations, tiien the 
hiidgei: fails and fails mlserabty” 

Dr. MookerjL was strongly opposed to the “"poUcy of drift", 
of letting things take their course, where vital interests of the 
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country and the people were at state. He stood tor quiclt and 
practical decisions and Grmncss in carrying them out, His 
approach lo the problem of icorganisaiion of Stares on 
linguistic basis is a fine example of this quality of his mmU. 
While speaking in [he Paliiament uii the rcsolntion on 
linguistic States on the 7th o£ July, 1952. he urged ihe Prime 
Minister to take initialivc in his own hands instead of allosv- 
ing tlic things to drift. He said: 

“Before ihinge deteriorate I will beg of this House that this 
i|Liestion should he gone into. , . . It is no use adopting an 
ostrich like policy and thinking diat eveirthinp is going on 
alhright- It you say; Let us not redistribute the boundaries 
of India for any consideration, if that is the policy of the 
Covcmiuetu, let ihena announce it and face the consequences. 
Then the people will know where they stand. If you say tliere 
is to be redistribuiion consistent with the tleclarations that 
Congress has made For the last 35 years, then do not leas'e the 
matter to be decided by the parties concerned but take the 
initiative in your own bauds. This is my appeal to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Let him take the initiative in his own 
hands, appoint a commission, appoint advisers or call informal 
conferences of the leading representatives of the areas concerned 
and try to adjust matters in such a way that they may come 
to a decision which will be mutually acceptable to all. It is 
not a question of making some debating point from the Con¬ 
gress side or the non-Congress side. It is a first class national 
issue whicJi has got to be settled on a national basts not on 
parly basis." 

But his words of practical wisdom fell on deaf ears. The 
men in jxiwer allowed the things to drift until the martyrdom 
of Potti Sri Romulu and the campaign of lawlessness and 
destruction that followed in its wake, forced their hands. Tlie 
lielated decision of the Government to appoint a h%h power 
commission lo go into the question of reorganisation of States 
all over the country is a tribute to the realism and statesman¬ 
ship of Dr. .MookerjL 

But hi.s greatest speech of the session was the one he made 
on the Preventive Detention Art on the 2nd of August 1952. 
It not only brought tlie whole of Opposition, including the 
Communists, under hU wings but completely floored the Home 
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Minister, Dr. K. N. Kaiju, who was piloting the hill. 

Dr. Mookerji s apposition to Preventive Detention Bill, the 
principle of delcntion without trial, sprang from his inborn 
love of democracy and freedom. Protection of civil liberties 
of the people of his country was one of the three great 
ambitions which Dr. Mookcrji aspired to achieve from his 
early youth ; the other two were reorganisation of the post¬ 
graduate studies in the Calcutia University, a task left unfinished 
by bis lather Shri Ashutosb, and the writing of the biography 
of his illustrious father. The last task he took in hand during 
his detention in Kashmir, But the cruel hand of death 
intervened and did not allow him to camplete it. 

What amazed and annoyed the Treasury Benches most was 
hb resourcefulness in collecting apt passages from their own 
speeches and v^xltings as also from those of Uieir forebears like 
Pandit Motilal Nehru to condemn the principles underlying 
the Bill wliich. he declared, "is repugnant to any democratic 
constitution in any part of the civilised world except at a time 
of emergency or crisis". 

But Dr. Katju whose own words—^"Detention on. mere un¬ 
disclosed and often on groundless suspicion without charge or 
trial is oppcKcd to all notions of natural justice and all canons 
of civilised administration"—^he quoted with telling eGect, 
would not listen tn his voice of reason. Secure in the over¬ 
whelming majority of his party he shook his head at all his 
arguments and pleadings which drew from Dr. Mookerji the 
famous retort: "He (Dr. Katju) will never leam anything, 
forget every thing and make a mess of everything.” 

Five days later, he delivered another great speech, this time 
on Kashmir. It was a marvellous speech and was Ibtened to 
with "rapt attention" by a full House and a record number 
of visitors. One of the visitors of tlie day Shri C. L, R. Shastri, 
later wrote about it in the Modem Review (November 1952) 
as "one of the most brilllant orations that has fallen to my 
lot to hear whether inside or outside Parliament". 

By the time the first session of the 6rst elected Parliament 
of free India came to a dose in August 1952, Dr. Mookerji’s 
position as unolficial Leader of the Opposition had been firmly 
established. The Press which, controlled as it was by the 
party in power, was by no means friendly to him, admitted 
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(his lact and many of the papers ediloriaUy eommcnted on it. 
The most remarkable tribuie came from the Ttrn« of India 
tvhich (ommenled that the "mantle of Safeiar Patel had fallen 
on Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerji". It was a most befitting 
uibute because Dr. Mookerji had been e’tcrdsing the same 
sort of sobering and restraining inllnence on the Nehru 
goveriunent from the outside which Sardar Patel had been 
doing from within as long as he lived. The approach of 
Dr. Nfookerji to most of the national problems was essemially 
die same as that of Sardar Patel whom he paid glowing 
tribute—"he was fearless, realistic, bold whenever a case 
demanded as to bow he should act"—in his speech on Kashmir 
on Uic 26th of June- Both were practical men of affairs, 
deeply tooted in the soU of India, who net-er allowed con¬ 
siderations of name and international fame to get the better 
of their judgment regarding the real interests of the country'. 
Sardar Paiel continued to work with Pandit Nehru even after 
Dr. Mookicrji's resignation from the Cabinet because he was 
aware that his withdrawal would mean the end of the Con¬ 
gress. Ij>ve of the organisation, in the making of which he 
had shed hi-s life blood, kept him tied to Pandit Nehru against 
his beUEr judgEment. 

Another warm tribute came from the pen of Prof. Indar 
Vidya V'achaspati, M.P., who then edited Jan Satta, a pro- 
Congress Hindi daily of the capital. In a humorous tone he 
wrote that the one man whom all restaurant and cafeiaria 
keepers in the Parliament buildings cursed was Dr. Mookerji, 
because whenever he spoke no one stayed back to patronise 
diem. 

The second session of the Parliament which begaii in early 
November of the .same year, saw him reach even greater heights. 
He made three great speeches in this session on the E-siale Duty 
Bill, the Fivc-Vear Plan and the running sore of East Bengal. 

TTiough he gave his general support to the principles under¬ 
lying the Estate Duty Bill, yet be urged the Government to 
tell the Parliament and the country as to how diey intended 
to utilise the income thus collected. "Let us know From the 
Govemmenl." he pleaded, "what their proposaU are for tackling 
the grave and wide spread economic discontent in the country". 
His speech on dte First Five-Year Plan on the 16th of 
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December 1952. as an excclleni example of constructive 
criticism of a matter of vital national importance* He paid 
li.intlsonie tributes to the authors oE the Plan, At the same 
lime, with the help of facts and figures, he tirevr attention 
to the great lacuna in the Plan, namely, the uncertain and 
undcpendahle premises in respect of finance on which the Plan 
had been built ami the scant attention pid to the basic 
(]iiestiot>s ot educatiori, health and industrial self-sufficiency. 

He drew pointed attention of the Gov'ernment to the question 
of popular cnthtisiasm and jteople's co-operation and partid- 
patioji for the Plan without which the Plan, he said, would 
not be able to achieve its objective. The public do-opetation, 
he pointed out, would tome only if the party in power wouM 
handle the plan on national and not on party lines. "Do not 
say you want public ansperaiion and you have got the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj for that," he thuodered. "and at the same time 
go on developing it as a 'Betiami' Congress show. Do not 
allow' that to be built on party lines", 

'■Public co-operation" he declared; "will come providetl 
certain essential conditions are fulfilled* If you come forward 
with a sincere call that you really want to build up an economy 
not meant mainly for the privileged or the favoured few but 
for ibe millions of down-trodden people, not on paper but 
in rftiUty; if you take such a message to them tlierc is bound 
be public co-ciptratioii+*^ 

'"We are anxious to give you co-oi^eralion"' he asseried. “We 
are not dntinies sitting lace to face before each other. You 
feel for the ronntry; we Eecl for the cotintiy as well. We 
want that the country should develop. We Is now' that poli¬ 
tical freedom will he meaomgless and Iruitles^ if it is not 
followred by economic frccdoni and by socLaJ equality^ But let 
115 proceed not on party lines^ Let there be more loletanctp 
let there be more appreciation d£ the other man's point of 
view. If fiome of us do not agree with yoiip do not see eye 
to eye with you, do not imme<liately think that we are traitors 
or enemies of the country. We are here to serve the country' 
and that is the spirit in which I have spokeii*\ 

Unfortunately this noble idealism and spirit of surrender 
for the good of the country was not shared by the "idealist"' 
Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, who either thought and acted 
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as an individual and a pariisan or as an intemationalist, and 

seldom^ it ever, as a nationalist. . , , 

The final act in the Parliamentary life ot great states¬ 
man and parliamentarian was enacted during the budget 
session ol the Parliament in 1953. By thU time h.s mind 
liiilv engrossed with tbe problem ol Jammu and kashmir, 
heart was full and his mind in agony by tbe re|»rts of 
repression and sufiering oE the people uE Jammu. He was 
convinced of the justice of tbe cause of the people of Jammu 
and of its wider implications for the nnlly of India as a 
wtinle. He aa honourable and fair seldeoient of e 

issue and bad been in roirespondence with Pandit Nehm with 
I hat end in view, He, dierefore. took the opportunity to make 
an elDtitient and fervent plea in the course ot his speech on the 
budget on tlie I4lli uE February. 1953, to tlie men in i«wer 
■■to look at the issue disiia^sionately" us not hurl abuses 

^t each other," lie appealed to them, "There may be other 
occasions when we may do so- But if once we decide nm 
to cast motives at each other, if once we proc^d on the 
assumption that all sides are proceeding m a bona fida. manner 
and yet not agreeing with each other, it vs only then that it 
will be possible to come to a settlement winch will be fair 

and just'*. 

Referring to the charge of communalism. used to malign 
liim and his organisation as also the Praja Parishad, he asked 
die Prime Minister to tell him concretely wliai was communal 
about him and his party and their stand imtead of making 

“I know." he thundered, "the Prime Minister levels the 
charge of ^■□mmunaUsm on all of ns. Wlienevcr lie cannot 
meet an argument that is the answer that he has to give, I 
am qnite prepared. 1 am not mayng a chailenging supstion, 
because 1 am getting sick of this charge which is utiFounJcd, 
iE we want to consider whether C’^mmunahsm exists m the 
country or whether it is openly advocated as a plank by any 
poliLical organisation, let us fix a date lor a debate and let us 
discuss tlie matter. Let Government bring forward ns charges. 
Let us hove a chance of replying- We do not want <^m’ 
niunalism in this country. We do not want that on the basis 
of religion or on the basU of caste one section of Indians sliould 
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go on hating other sections- We want to see dtvebped a 
society where people of diverse religions will be able to live 
as common dti^ens and enjoy common rights*", 

**ll there is a feeling that something is being done"' he 
continuedp "opposite to this policy which we say is not instead 
of talking in an abstract way, let us meet privately if he so 
desires, let us all against whom such charges are levelled, sit 
together and discuss- Wc are not enemies of ihU country^ 
We are not people guiliy of treason because we do not agree 
with vow. It does not matter to which party people may 
belong. None of us is here for doing harm or deliberate 
injury to the Staie. Therefore, if Government comes forward 
with such a charge-sheet; it is only fair and just that it must 
be a real charge-sheet and we must be able to understand each 
other's point of view. We may differ^ But let us ^igrets to 
diRer in a genllemanly way and not go on exclianging fire¬ 
works and hurling abuses at each other because it does not 
carry us anywhere." 

Foindng out the futility of repression and viJificalion to caw 
down the Dogras, he declares^ "You wdJl not be able to 
destroy tlie Dogtas. 1 hav'e seen some of them, fine elements. 
Jt brought tears to my eyes. 1 saw some men aaid w^omea, great 
people, patriotic people, fearless people. They have not been 
violent upto now. 1 advised them that if any movement, any 
protest is to be carried on, it must be on die basis of non¬ 
violence because you cannot fight the organised violence of 
the State and yon will lose the sympathy and cooperation of 
the people. It is a question of civil rights. Jt is a question of 
their life and deathp of their very existence. BeUeve them. I 
have seen Prem Nath Dogra whom 1 respect with ad my heart, 
I am not ashamed of that. 1 have met many people in my 
life. There may be men good or bad or greater than Prem 
Nath Dogra. He is a loyal citiien and a quiet sufferer. He 
is a leader who does not lose his head''^ 

Towards the end ol this memorable speech he made another 
plea for a peaceful settlement ol the issue^ “Even now' my 
appeal to the Prime Minister" he said, "is this. Let us forget 
the pash Let him take up the matter. He can rise equal to 
the occasion. He can deliver the goods with Sheikh Abdullah. 
I do not wish for a moment tliat you should humiliate ilie 
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Governinent btcausep ih^n, whom do I humiliate? Our own 
Government elected by the people of the country^ It is not 
a question of mutual himiiliation or giiinln^ one point here 
or losing another point there. It is the question of settlement 
of an issue which is ol national importance, which may create 
serious problems and destroy the peace and happiness oE large 
parts of India and 1 appeal to the Prime Minister ta move 
before it is too late/" 

But Pandit Nehni^ because of his deep prejudices and Lack o! 
touch with the realities of the situatiou in ]amiiiu, had 
become impervious to all such arguinenrs and pleadings. His 
tnablluy eo meet argument with argument and facts with 
facts made him sullen atid angry. His anger flared up when 
Dr- Moofeerji, towards the dose o£ his speech, casually referred 
to the results ol the four recent bye'declions to the Delhi 
State Assembly* in which Congress had been badly trounced by 
the Jana Sangh Hindu Mahasabha combine. This results in 
ihe last of those svordy duels between him and Pandit 

Nehru which had become a distinctive feature of the Indian 
Parliament so long as Dr. Mookerji was alive 

"Let me assure the Prime Minister"' Dr. Mookerji said, 
"that however much he may decry and distniSit us, we also 
have a little hold on this country. The elections w^ere fought 
a few days ago. So hir as these dec I ions arc concerned they 
are important for this reason. I saw with my own eyes how 
powerfully the resources of the Government can he made to 
operate for the purpoiie of wanning the election^ I can tell 
the Prime Minister sometime later. He docs not know that 
money and w'tne playeif their part in many a sphere. You talk 
of Gandhism. * * 

Pandit Nehru ; “It h disgraceful the way this charge is being 
made/' 

Dr. Mookerji : "I am glad the Prime Minister said it is 
disgraceful It ts indeed disgraceful that such things should 
happen/' 

Pandit Nehru : 'Ts il right that in the course of hh debate the 
Hon'ble Member should bring these chaiges? To make tbese 
w'ild, irresponsible and fantasUc charges is perfectly disgrace¬ 
ful for the HoUh Member. Tliis itself show’s the nature of 
his entire speech/" 
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Dr. Mookerji : *'Goodp very goocl/" 

Pj^mdit Nehru : “The mentaJity behind it, the imespransibilky 
beliind 

Dr. Mookerji: "His temper show^^ more than anything else, 
)us Jnc:iparky to rule over this country. Let ns not doud the 
issue." 

Pandtt Nehru : "I n^k the Hon, Gendemen. 1 challenge him 
to either prove or ’svithraw his remark alx>i]t wine and 
wpraen." 

Dr. Afoofcerji : "1 said money and wine. 1 do not know 
whether women were used, but I never used the word 
"women'/' 

Pandit Nehru : challenge the Hon. Member to prove his 

irrespansible siatement.*" 

Dr. Mookcr^J : “There is no use losing any temper/* 

Pandit Nehru : » only ihe Hon. Member’s right, 1 suppose, 

to lose his temper and say ihese things." 

Dr. Mookerji: "It is die eternal right of Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru atw^ays to lose his temper and our eternal duly to 
submit to if 

It was dear to all those who heard and read this brilliant 
repartee that Patidit Nehru was wrong and that he had been 
badly worsted. 

Dr. Mookerji was nol happy over it. He had been trying 
to persuade die Houve, and paTticularly Pandit Nehru, to save 
the daily worsening situatton in Jammu. The uppermost 
thought in his mind was the good of the country. He there¬ 
fore rounded off this last of his great speeches in the Indian 
Pari lament with an ennobling and patriotic offer of fullest 
cooperation to the Govern men L in the rase of any emergency. 
^'Whalever may be said against us"^ he declared, “whatever 
raodves may be ascribed to us^ ! can give this assurance to the 
Prime Minister that in case an emergency arises in this 
country* on behalf o£ the party I represent in eluding the much 
maligned group, I oiler our unconditional allegiance and 
support to die Covemment/' 

A few days after this historic speech Dr. Moakerji was 
arrested for alleged violation of Section 144 in Delhi for 
participating in a procession canying the remains of some of 
the victims of police repression in Jammu. He got his last 
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□pporiunity to speak in the Parliament on the 2Gtb of April 
1953, when he once again pleadetl for justice for the people 
of Jammu and for a re-orientatEon of Government's policy on 
Kashmir. 

These words fell on deaf ears. Pandit |Ndmj seemed 
imperidous to what he said and appeared determined not to 
hark to his voice of reason. He, it so appears, had made it a 
question of personal prestige. 'Ill is obstinacy on his part 
lowered his prestige in the eyes of many of his colleagues and 
party-men^ who genuinely felt that he was wrong and Dr. 
Mookerji was rights But no one dared to teli him this on 
his face. This revealed the moral degradation and the rot 
that had set in the Congress party and spot lighted the urgent 
need lor an aliemative leadership in the conn try h 

That alternative, it was universally recogui^ in and 
outside the Parliamem, could be none else than Dr, Shyama 
Prasad Mookerji. He had groivu in stature and built a 
country'Wide following so essential for a man who might be 
called upon to lead a vast and varied country like India. He 
had been leading the Opposition in the best traditions of 
Farliamentary democracy* opposing not merely for the sake of 
apposition but in the spirit of constmetive opposidon to help 
in bringing about an improvement in the country. He never 
grudged paying tribute to the Government and oEering it his 
fuUest cooperation wheneveT the occasion detnandedr His 
guiding principie was the good of India and her teeming 
millions and not any particular ideology^ or dogma which 
mast be upheld and praised at all costs. This distinguished 
him from the Communists. The contrast between his attitude 
and that of the Commtmists was best brought out by die 
following repartee between him and Mr. H. N. Mookerji, the 
deputy leader of the Communist group in the Parliament in 
the course of hh speech on Railway Budget on February 25, 
1953, when he was praising the Chittaranjan Locomotive Factory 
for its being able to manuracturc 70% of the component parts 
of the locomotives. 

H. N. Mookerji: "They are not manufacturing locomotives^'. 

Dr. Mookerji: 'Terhaps my Hon. friend does not know 
that. ^ , We have yet to see a enuntry which manufactures all 
die hundred per cent parts required for locomotives," 
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H. N. Mocik^rji: "There are/' 

Dr. MooLerji; "It tnay be Russia abcHit which my Hon. 
friend linows better than 1 do. Actually let ns loot at matters 
as ati Jjidtaa and not as a Russian for the time being”. 

This constructive and nationalistic attitude together with 
his enlightened but determined resistance to all aati-nationaJ 
and totalitarian policies and trends amongst men in power 
made him the one bidw^k of freedom and democracy 1 b the 
cDuntry* To the man in the street^ he had become the most 
redoubtable fighter for bis cause who could even teach Pandit 
Nehni a lesson. Hie sta2 of the Farliainent and the 
Secretariat who often observed him in action in Parliament 
had begun to call him *'The lion of the Parliament''* ”Dr* 
Nfookerjt rules the Parliament though Pandit Nehru may rule 
the country/" they used to say. And to all thofie interested in 
the progress of democracy in the country* he was the coming 
man, the man to watch, the prospective Prime Minister and 
hope of millions in the country. 


Chapter xvi 


GALL FROM KASHMIR 


Outside die ParlLuient hi& main pre-tPtcupatloiu during^ the 
year 1952 were die problem presented by ibe condnuously 
worsening siuiauon in Ea^t Bengal and the resultant exodus 
oF Hindus from there ; tbe work In cannection with the Tisit 
pf sacred relics oF Sariputta and Mahamiiggallana, die two 
discipLes of Gautama Buddha, to the Buddhist countries and 
their re-enshrinement in the new Stupa at Siancbi, which be 
attended as President of the Maliab<KLbi Society of India; 
and the problem oF relationship of jammu and Kadimir State 
with the rest of India—a problem to which he devoted himself 
ttilly during the closing months oE his crowded public life. 

His special interest in the problem presented by Jammu 
and Kashmir State grew casually. As a member of the 
Central cabinet he had been jnstrumental in India going to 
the rescue of that State after it had formally acceded to India 
on the 26ih of October, 1947. Since dien. Pandit Nehru had 
taken the sole charge of Kaslimd and others were seldom 
consulted with regard to the policy about it, particularly^ 
that pertaining to its internal developments. Nor did other 
ministers* including late Sardar Patel, feel like giving their 
unsotidied advkc to Uie Prime Minister in matters concern¬ 
ing Kashmir becatise he was known to consider it as the one 
feather in his cap for which he alone must have ail the credit* 
FurLher more many of tliem did not know^ much about 
Ka^ihmir except for what trickled down to them from Pandit 
Nehrn and Sheikh AbduJbh* 

But disconcerting reports about tbe policies that Sheikh 
Abdullah pursued within the State bad begun tn pnur into 
the Indian capital as early as November and December 1947. 
Justice Kanwar Dalip Singb, who was sent as Agent General 
ol die Government of India cn Jammu and Kashmir State 
early In November, 1947, soon found to his utter shock, and 
disillusionment that Sheikh Abdullah was determined to go 
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his own way umnindfii] of llie plans and policies laid down 
by the Govertimcnt of India, He reported die mauer to New 
Delhi. But he was over-niled and, therefore, he resigned. 

Soon afterwards, Justice Mehar Chand iMahajan* the Prime 
Minister of the Slate, whose presence as a sobering iniliience 
was irksome to Sheikli Abdullah^ was tii'iven oat of the State 
in a most humiliating way- it was a pointer to the ikape of 
things lo come in Kashmir which was duly taken note of by die 
shrewd men like the late Sardar Patel. Then came the arrest 
and detention without trial and ei^en without any charts being 
framed against him, of Pandit Prem Nath DograK the undisputed 
leader of the people of Jammu, along wdth a number of his 
co-workers in the Praja Paridiad. This sent a wave of 
indignation throughonl Jammu. After some months spent in 
futile efforts to draw the attention of the Government of 
India to the discriminatory poHdei of Sheikh Abdullah 
against the people of Jammu in general and Dogras tn parti¬ 
cular and complete suppression of civil liberties, the Praja 
Parisbad launched a peaceful and non-violent satyagraha. Its 
main demands wrere that ihe polic)' of discriTninaiion against 
the people of Jammu be stopped and Pandit Premnath Dogra 
be released. 

Hundreds of men and women from all parts of J amm u, 
including some Muslim Dogms, courted arrest during this 
satyagraba. Sheikh Abdullah*s government adopted a policy 
of bnital repression to put down the movemenl. Even women 
were not spared, A number of them were insulted and lathi 
charged indiscriminaiely. Thereapon a deputation of some 
respectable ladie:!i of Jammu city came to Delhi and met a 
number of members of Parliament and ministers to apprise 
them of the true facts of the situation in fammu. They met 
Dr. Shyama Piaiiad Mookerji as well during October, 194^. He 
was deeply moved by die fac^s they placetl before him. But 
he expressed his inabUily to interfere in die matter as it was 
then the esclnsive domain of Pandit Nehtir He dierefore 
advised them to jjee the Prime Minister who, he told them, was 
directly h^dltng the Kashmir issue. 

Pandit Prem Nath Dogra was released by the Kush mix 
Government, towards the end of 194S, on the inierccssion of 
the Government of India and the Fraja Parlshad was given 
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the aisurariccs that no hurdles would put in the way of iu 
norma] dcmocnidc aclivitjes. 

A few months later, the decision to elect a Constituent 
Assembly £or the State which, inter aim, would also ""ratify the 
accession of the State to India*^ was announced. The Praja 
P:i Hsha d decided to contest the elections to this Assembly and 
began to make prepaxatiom for it in right earnest. 

But the rejection of 42 out of the total o£ 59 nominatinn 
papers of its candidates by the returnitig oflicers on most 
arbitrary and even whimsical grounds set the Praja Farishad 
leaders a thinking. They began to consider whether it was 
worth wliile for them to contest the elections in the face of 
this imabashed partisanship of the Government in favour of 
the ruling National Conference party. Pandit Prem Nath Dogra 
visited New Delhi to chaw the attention of the Government 
of India to the new situation and also lo consult the leaders 
of public opinion in the country' about the course of action 
his organisation should adopt. The attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment of India appeared to him to be quite discouraging. 
Most of the leaders outside the Goveminent* including some 
erstwhile top dignitaries of the CongresSs advised him to 
boycott the elections. He also wanted to consult Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerji, who had by that lime come out of the 
Government. But Dr. Mookerji w^as not in Delhi. He there¬ 
fore entmsted to the author the task of consulting Dr, Mookerji 
on Ins return to Delhi. 

I met Dr. Mookerji in the \V«tern Courtp New Delhi where 
he w^as staying since his exit from the cabinet. After T had 
explained die whole situation to him he opined that ihe 
elect ions should be contested inspite of all odds. His view 
was that legislatures w^ere the only forums for giving vent to 
diverse viewpoints on Government polidcs, 'rherefore, if 
would be w'orth while fighting the elections if therehy the 
Praja Fari^had succeeded in sending into the Assembly frvtn 
only a single spokesman. 

However, helore his valnable opinion could reach the Praja 
Parishad leaders^ they had dedded to boycott the elections. 
As a result Sheikh Abdullah was able to fill the State 
Constituent .Assembly with his hand picked nominee^p many 
of whom Vp^ere known to he Communist or Pakistani- All of 
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dicm were returned unopposed. 

lliis Comrnuniit-ciinKpmTniinaliiit dominated one party 
CkiinslitijeTit Assembly, contraiy to all expectations, aystemati- 
caily set about breaking or weakening the const i tut tonal tics 
that bound Jammu and Kashmir State to the re-st of India, 
instead of strengthening them. Under ihe Communut 
inspiration, Sheikh AbdnLlah began to take a strictly 
legalistic view of Article 370* the temporary Article dealing 
with the special position of Jammu and Kashmiii which was 
incorporated in the Indian Gonstituticin on the specihc request 
of Sheikh Abdullah and against the definite opinion of Dr, 
B, R, Ambedkaj* the Chairman of the Dntfiing f^mmiltee of 
the Constituent Assembly, who -smelt the rat behind his 
insistence upon it. When late Shii Gopala Swamy Aiyangar 
placed the .Article before the Constituent Assembly, many of 
the members took strong objection to it, Thereupon* Shri 
Aijangar tried to pacify them and remove their fear^ and 
doubts by staling that the discrimizialion in regard to Kashmir 
iri the said Article was due to special circnmstauces in that 
State which made it unripe for fuller integration. But he 
added that "It is the hope of everybixly here that in due 
course, even Jammu and Kashmir w^ill bjccome ripe for the 
same sort of integration as has taken place in ilie case of 
other States,” 

Sheikh Abdullah thereafter began to proceed on die auump- 
tion that Kadimir was an independent State with had acceded 
to India for the limited purpose of defence, foreign affairs 
and commimicationSi Even m respect of these three subjects* 
he had mental rcsErrations. Even though defence was a 
central subjects he insisted upon raising a feiv thousand strong 
Militia force to be equipped by India but controlled by him. 
He even evaded the transfer of State Telegraphs and lele- 
phone Department as also of the strategic high ways within 
the State, to the Central Ministry of Communications. Even 
in foreign affairs, he dodged the Government of India by using 
his Trade Agents at Delhi and Bombay as his diplomatic 
missions for developing cloac contacts with foreign missions in 
India. He could do all this because of the blind support of 
Pandit Neliru for every thing he said or did. 

This policy was resented by the people nf Jammu, who 
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wanted complete iategration of their Slate widi the re^t of 
India as in the case of other acceding States. They resented 
the exclusion of the Indian national iricolour flag from aJi 
public buildings and functions in the State and the use 
of NaLJonal Conference party dag instead. They also resented 
the insidting attitude adopted by Sheikh Abdullah towards the 
Dogra Maharaja who had, on the behest of Pandit Nehriii 
invested him with power against his own better judgement. 
The rj^stematic eluninaiion of Hindi from educational 
curricula as also from use in officeSp the talk of the Kashmiri 
nation as distinct from the Indian nation, the transfer of all 
State valuableSp rare manusaipts and some of the institutions 
from Jammu to Srinagar^ the TivUection of Jammu province 
to carve out of its parts adjoining the Kashmir valleyj new 
Muslim majoTity districtSt and open propaganda in favour o£ 
Pakistan by some high and trusted odlcers of Sheikfi 
Abdullah's Government created genuine doubts and fears in 
the minds of a£1 nationalists in Jammu and Kashmir about the 
future of the State with wludi their own £ulitre was so 
inrimately linked. 

The matters were brought to a head early in February, 
1952p when students of the Covemment Gandhi Memorial 
College, Jnmmu, protested againsi compulsion to salute the 
National CkjnTerence party flag at an official function. They 
were dealt with very haislily. As a consequence of the harsh 
treatment meted out to thenip die students of the college went 
on strike. They also gained the S)m|^thies of the general 
public who considered their stand to be jusiiBed. This gave 
to the students" agitation the colour of a mass movement. The 
Kashmir GmiemmEnt exploited the situation to its advantage 
and arrestfd Pandit Prem Nath Uogra and many of hui ct> 
workers and supporters, detained them without trialp and 
clamped an eighty-two hours curfew on |ammu city. 

I'hese developments attracted for the first time the atten¬ 
tion of the whole country to the internal situation in die 
State and it began to he realised that something was amis& 
with Abdullah's internal policies. It created amongst the people 
all over the country a curiosity and desire to knov? the true 
facts about the internal situation in the State, 

Thi# w'as followed by a number of ominous statements hy 
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Sheikli AlxliiUiih and his lieutenaDts in anil outside the 
Kashmir Coustituent Assembly* On 24Lh of Mardt^ 1952, for 
example, Miraa Afzal Bcg^ the Revenue Minister in Sheikh 
Abdullah's cabinet, dcdared in the State Constituent 
Assembly that *'The Jammu and Kashmir State will be a 
Republic within the Indian Union, * * * So far as the Consti¬ 
tution of the State is mneem-ed we atm at making its frame¬ 
work such that the State will be a Republic like other 
republicSi Accardmg to out plans the State will have its own 
President, a separate National Assembly and a judicial set-up'% 

This was soon followed by the pompous declaration on the 
29th of March in the State Constituent Assembly by Sheikh 
AbduUalt himsdfp who had returned a few days earlier from 
Paris, where he had been sent by the Government of India 
as its delegate to the U.N.O,, tliat ^Sve are a hundred percent 
sovereign body* No country can put spokes m the wheels of 
our pragresa-^either Indian Parliament nor any other Padia- 
ment outside the Slate has any jurisdiction over us-*' He 
follow^ed this up by a more damagitig speech at Ranbirsiugh- 
piira on the lOth of April, in the course of which he said : 
"'Kashmir a accession to India will have to he of a restricted 
nature so long as commiinalism has a foot-hold on the soil of 
IndiaJ' He called the aTgriments in favour of full accession 
to he ''childishj unrealistjc and savouring of lunacy.'* And 
then he threw a fling on India by saying. ""Many Kashmiris 
fear what will happen to them and their position Jh for 
mstance, something happens to Pandit Nehru. We do not 
know* As realists w^e Kashmiris havne to make pro vision for 
all eventnalitiea." 

These outbursts of Sheikh AbduUah coupled with the 
reports of happenings in Jammu pricked the bubble of com¬ 
placency^ about Kashmir in India. The Press and public 
opinion reacted sharply to this attempt of the "Tiger of 
Kashmir" to bile the vety hand that had been feeding it. 
Pandit Neliru alone tried to minimise the gravity of the 
situation by making the Praja Parishad the scape-goat for the 
mdtscretinns and ebullitions of his creature. 

Dr* Mookerji was deeply perturbed over these developments. 
He was not happy with the unexpected turn the discussions 
liad been taking at the IJ.N.O. with regard to Kashmir. He 
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wa$ palii€il by die continued illegal uccuputian of 1/J part of 
die Jaoimu and Kasbmir State by Pakistaii and be comJdered 
ie Eo be a dangerous blow at the inlegrky of truncated India. 
These fresb developments indicated that part of die Slate 
which was^ boih de jure and dr facta, still a part oF India W'as 
alio slipping away. In a public statement he strongly 
condemn^ diis voUe of SheikJi AbduUah, whom he 

compared lo late Mr. JLnoah, and described Ms speech to 
be an "'offer oF accession wilb his left hand with secession up 
his sleeves." 

Out he was not die man to lit content merely by issuing a 
statement where die integrity and honour of India as a whole 
was at stake. Pie became anxious to know For himself the full 
facts o£ the situation so that be might educate and guide the 
public and the Parliament in time about the real situation 
from which they had been so far deliberately kept in die dark 
by the Government and the press oF the country. This made 
him keen to meet Pandit Prem Nath Dogra who had just been 
released from jail under pressure from the Government of 
India- 

Pie had not to wait long lor the opportunity Fandit Prem 
Nath Dogra visited New Delhi about the end of Aprils 1952* 
to place his case before the leaders oE public opinion in India« 
He mec Dr. Mookerji in hia suite in the \^'estem Court early 
in May. 

The meetingp. judged by subsequent resoles, svas a 
momentous event in the life of both. Pandit Prem Nath Dogra, 
who was then in the 70th year oF liis dedicated life, was a 
picture of humility and self surrender. But his spiriLs were 
high. He narrated to Dr. Mookerji the events that had 
preceded and succeeded Sheikli Abdullah's rise to power: how 
be (Alxlullah) could not enter Jammu without getting an 
a&Eurance of support from him ; how he had pubbcly accepted 
that the responsibility of w^hai happened in ]animii during 
October, 1947* squardy lay at the doors of Pakistan and her 
agents who forced the people of Jammu to fight in self 
defence; how he pressed him (Pandit Dogra) to join National 
Confereate as a pre-requisite to his being taken into his 
cabinet and hnw bis refusal to sell his conscience for Loaves 
and fishes of office made him his enemy. He also explained 
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how ilie hand of coiiperatian oCfcred by the Praja Parished fpr 
ihe defence and betietment of the State and her people was 
spurned by Sheikh Abdulbh and how he (Abdullah) had 
launched a carapai^ for the Muslimisation of the State in 
the ^arb of iiccularism, and for e^tabliishmg a totalitarian one 
party r^me in the ^rb of ilcmocrapr’. The Praja Parishad, 
he ej^pfained, had been putting up with aij this under the 
mistaken impression that Government of India was giving a 
long rope to AbduUah for Becuring his support towards the 
hnal settlement of the Kashmir problem. They had hopd 
that all this would end after the integration of the .State with 
the rest oF India as in the case of other acceding States^ and 
consequent application of the full Constitution of India to the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

"But this hope*V he said in a voice choked widi emotion, 
"has been dashed to the ground hy the recent developments 
in the State. Sheikh Abdullah and his Communist and 
Commuiialist supporters are now bent upon cutting Jammu 
and Kashmir State From India for dilferent reasons. The 
Communists want to make Kashmir their stronghold which 
they might be able to use as jtmiping ground for a red 
revolution in the nest of India at the opportune moment. 
They, therefore* want the Indian control over its a Hairs to he 
reduced to the minimum. With this idea they are trying to 
equip the State with full paraphernalia of an independent 
States CommunalLst and Pro-Pakistan supporters of Sheikh 
Abdullah are also encouraging him in this poliqr becaitse they 
feel that it would he easy for Pakistau to grab Kashmir once 
its lies widi India have b«n loosened.'" 

“All the nationalist elements in the population of the State 
including the Buddhist of Laddath, the Dogras of Jammu and 
a good section of the Kashmiris as well/" he added, "are opposed 
to this policy. They fee! that Sheikh Abdullah is making 
Jammu and Kashmir into another Pakistan, The people of 
Jammu pie paiticularly scared by it. Par them it is a question 
of life and death. They arc determined to resist this policy 
of cutting Jammu and Kashmir asunder from the rest of India. 
Their one aspiration is to he goverfied according to the consti¬ 
tution of India under the Indian tri-colour and they w'ant to 
owe allegiance to none but the President of India"'. The 
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]>eopie of JamiuUj he emphaticaJJy told Dr, ^fockerjl^ were 
united lo a man in ih.i% matter and they were prepared to 
Tn^ke any sacrifice for asserting tlielr right to be one with 
India—their coramon motherland. 

The w'hole thing came as a revelation to Dr. Mookerji who 
lifiiened to him with rapt attention. He began to see for the 
first time in clear perspective the reaJ purpose and motive 
behind Sheikh AhduJlah^s utterances referred to above. He 
saw the jtisticc of the stand taken by the Praja Farishad and 
Its wider imphcations for the unity and integrity of India as 
a whole. He was impiessed by the transparent sincerity of 
the aged man who had the spirit o£ the youth in him, and he 
was visibly moved by his appeal for support to the cause for 
which Praja Farishad was fighting. 

Dr. Mooterji was not the man to jump to cr^nclusions w^ith- 
out giving a problem careful and mature thought. He asked 
for facts to substantiate what Pandit Etogra had narrated to 
him and he also wanted to ensure that the Parishad had the 
papular support of the public. A.s a true democrat, he was 
the last man to go against die express wishes of the people. 

Pandit Prem TS^ath Dogra was ready witli the relevant 
information;. He placed before him facts and figure^ supported 
by documents and copies of o£Ecial records and publications^ 
in support of his couLendona. As regards the popular support 
for the stand of the Farishad, he invited Dr. Mookerji to visit 
Jammu to see things for hinuelf- 

Dr. Mcxjkerji was couvinced by die facts and eridence placed 
before him about the righteousness and genuineness of the cause 
of the Fraja Pxirjshad. It did not, therefore, take him long 
after that to chalk out his course of action. He assured Pandit 
Prem Nath Dogra that he would do everything within his 
powers to persuade the Go\crnment of India to change tlieir 
policy on Kashmir and thereby clicck the drift towards the 
State becoming a sovereign Republic within the Indian 
Republic with a separate flag, president and constitution of its 
uwu. He su^ested that Pandit Dogra should place all his facts 
and figures before die Prime Minister as well- 

Pandit Dogra wanted to meet the Prime Minister and tried 
ills best to arrange a meeting. But Pandit Nehru refused even 
to see him in spile of repeated requests bccauscp it appears. 
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his mind Imd been deeply prejudiced against him (Pandit 
Dogra) by a Don-sLop flow of false and coLileadjng reports from 
Sheikh Abdullah. 

Dr. Mookerji was deeply pained when he learnt about the 
democratic Prime Minister's refusal even to meet a recognised 
leader of public opinion from that part of the counuy in which 
the whole nation was interested., it became abimdantly clear 
to him that Pandit Nehru was neither prepared to Listen to 
the pleas and requests of the people of the State nor reconsider 
his policy on Kasltmir unless popular pressure was put on him 
by the rest of India as well. 

He. therefore, gave the lead to the country by getting a 
resolution pas.sed by the Working donunittee of Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh on the I4Lh of June, 1952, which emphasisaJ that 
Jammu and Kashmir State was an int^ral part of India and 
declared that ''the decision of the State Constituent Assembly 
Goncerning an elected President and a separate flag coupled 
with the recommendations of its Basic Principles Committee 
that Kashmir will be an autonomous republic are in dear 
violation of India’s sovereignty and die spirit of India’s 
constitution". It further added that: ’'The cenumittee takes 
a serious view of this developmezit and wants to remind the 
people and the Government of India that the Cabinet Mission 
Scheme of 1945 envisaging a week centre with only three subjects 
was opposed by the Congress and a large section of Indian 
opinion as being tnImJeal to India's unity and interests. The 
Bssiparpus tendencies of the Muslim League,, howe^^er* succeeded 
in dividing India leading to disastrous consequences- To allow 
the Jammu and Kashmir State to proceed along the same path 
now looks like permitting history to repeat itself. It might 
mean a fresh call tn disruptive elements in India to break its 
unity and integrity which has been achies^ed at such tremcfidous 
cost/’ 

The resolution also called upon the people of India to 
ohseri-e June 29, 1952, as the Kashmir Day and to bold public 
meetings and demonstrations m support of the stand taken by 
Bharatiya Jana Sangli. 

On the 2fjth of Jime^ that is, three days before the appointed 
Alt India Kashmir Day, Dr, Mewkerji made the Erst of his 
series of great speeches on Kashmir tn the Parliament. Earlier 
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oii the same day* the ppoplc oi Delhi staged a huge iletnomtra- 
tian before the Parljament to condemti Sheikh Abdullah's 
separatist policies. 

In the couriK ol this speech^ Dr. Mookerji dealt one by one 
with the question a£ separate flag, elected consEitiitional head 
of the State Lu the place of hereditary Maharaja^ and Article 
570 o£ the Indian Constitution on the basis of which Sheikh 
Abdullah wanted a separate constitution For the Stale, and 
sliattercd completely the case of Sheikh Abdullah and his 
supporters in the central cabinet. 

Keferring to the question of flag he pointed out: “You 
cannot have divided loyalty. Sheikh Abdullah has said : 'We 
wlU treat both hags equally/ ^'You ran not do it. It Is iiol a 
question of fifty* fifty. It is not a question of parity. It is a 
question oF using one flag for the whole oE India—^India thai 
includes Kashmir. Tliere is no question of having a separate 
Republic of Kashmir having a separate flag.*' 

Re [erring to the move lOi replace tire hereditary Maharaja 
by an elected head of the State he dedated: "llie Maharaja 
is gortCr There is no question of the continuance of his 
autocratic adrainisttation. He functions as the cansiitudonal 
head of Kashmir with his hands completely bound — a dignified 
rubber stamp. But if yon want that no ^fahaiaja should 
renmJn in any part of India even as a consLitutional head over 
a particular unit let it be done soberly* properly and const iiu^ 
lEonally. If the Parliament oF India considers that the 
Constitution of India should be amended and there diould be 
no Maharaja’s rule, no Rajpramukh in any part of India, let 
us discuss it." 

He also drew attentton to the inconsistency between the 
attitudes of the Congress party lowardi Article 370 when it 
was placed in the Constitution by late Shri Ciopala Swamy 
Ajyanger, and its present attitude of defending Sheikh Abdullah 
on the basis of the same Article. He also referred in detal!. 
duly suppuned by hirts> figures and documents, to the suppres- 
Sion of dvil rights: elimmaiion of Hindi ; vLviscctioti of Jammu 
province on communal lines: expropriation of 'Dharamarth' 
properly and funds; commwnalism in services, discriminatioft 
against Jammu, the double standards made use of by Sheikh 
Abdullah in giving versions ol fiis speeches to the press and 
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people of lodii di£ercnt from the one meant for consumption 
in the State, and die ‘^iron (nirtain*^ he had drawn around iht 
State to prevent true facts from reaching those outside. He 
made a passionate plea lor clariiy “in our own minds as to 
wliac we want” and added prophetically, "if you just want to 
play w^ith the winds and say 'We arc helpless and let Sheikh 
Abdullah do w^hat he likes' then Kashmir w^ill be I03.1, 1 &3y 

this with great deliberation that Kashmir will be losL'^ 

On 29 th ol June, the Kashmir Day was observed all over 
the coiintiy^ with great enthusiasm. Dr. Mookerji addressed a 
mammoth public meeting in Delhi. 

The reactions of the Press and the people of all sliades of 
opinion to Sheikh Abdullah'^ utterances and the tremendous 
popular response to the Jana Sangh^s call for obseri'ance of 
Kashmir Day made even Pandit Nehru a bit restive. He 
s^ummoned Sheikh AhdtiliaJi to New Delhi to piersuade him to 
stop his fire eating. But Shetkh Abdullah es^aded compliance 
with his instructions on one pretext or die other. On the 
other hand he sent a team of his constitutional advisers 
to negotiate with the Government of India an agreement 
to give recognition to his decisions about separate flag and 
separate consiitution for the State. He liimseir came down 
to Delhi on the 16 th of July, to extract more concessions from 
the Government o£ India and give final touches to the deal his 
agents had negotiated. It was placed before the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment by Pandit Nehru on the 21 th of July, and has since canie 
10 Iw knowi) as the July Agreement. 

This agreement was a victory for Sheikh Abdullah's policies 
of separatism. It conceded to him the right to have separate 
citizenship, sejarate flag, an elected head of the State in tlie 
place of the hereditary Maharaja and a separate Constitution. 
The concessions he made to the Indian view point were all 
hedged in by so many 'ifs' and 'huts* dial they could be nulli¬ 
fied by any di.shonest man without much ingenuity. 

Dr, Mookerji disapproved ol this Agreement. The very idea 
of an agreement which sought to limit the applicability of the 
Indian Constitution and over-tide the sovereignty ol India in 
respect of one of its const!ments, was repelling to him because 
he felt that it w'ould be the first step towards constitutional 
disintegration of India, which could as well be exploited by 
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the disruptive forces elsewhere. 

He got an opportunity to give vent lo his feeliugs and ideas 
on this agreemciit in the ParUameni on the 7tli of Atjgustj 
1952. fie put two straight questions lo Pandit Nehru—the 
first about the areas of the Slate forcibly occupied by Pakistan 
and the setund about the areas ruled by Sheikh Abdullah. 
Regarding the first he asked : "'fs there any possibility of our 
getting back this territory ? We shall not get he added, 
‘'though the eflorts of U.N.O .; we shall not get ii through 
peaceful meUiods, by negotiations with Pakistan. That means 
we lose it unless we use force and dte Prime Minister is un¬ 
willing to do it. Let us face facts-^re we prepared to lose 

It r 

Regarding die second part his question w^ : "May I ask— 
was not Sheikh Abdullah a party to this constitution of India. 
He w^as a member of the Constituent Assembly : but today he 
is asking for special treatment. Did he not agree to accept this 
Constitution in relation to the rest of India including 497 
States. If it is good enough for all of them, why should it 
not be good enough for him in Kashmir?" 

Pandit Nehru had no replies to these questions. He evaded 
them and m:Hteod talked about the special status of J amm u 
and Kashmir .Slate. He convinced none^—not even his own 
party men. Bui his outright condemnation of the Praja 
Parisliad as an organisation which had no following or locus 
slandi among the people, did mislead many who knew little^ 
if anything at alh about Jammu and Kaslimir other than what 
was doled out to the Indian Press by the Kaslimir Cmvernment 
or by Pandit Nehru himself. 

The Praja Parishad had by this tune announced its decision 
to hold a convention of its workers at Jammu on the 9th and 
lOth o£ August* to give iLs authoritative views cm the July 
Agreement and decide upon its fnture course of action. It had 
invited a number o£ members of Parliament and lenders of 
public Opinion in India to attend that convention and judge 
for themselves the following the Praja Parishad bad amongst 
the masses and the feelings of the people of Jammu in general. 
Dr. Mookerji tvas also one of the invitees and he gladly accepted 
the invitation- He announced his decision in the Parliametit 
to go to Jammu to see things for himself on the same day. 
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This made some of those Congrtsi leaders and Members of 
Parliament who knew the real situation, iicrvpus, Thcj tried 
to persuade Dr, Mookerji to drop die idea of going to Jammu, 
Some of iJicm told him : '‘Why are you lowering your position 
Doctor Sahib ? You will not find even five hundred people to 
receive you, Praja Parishad has no following at all." 

An unknown astrologer also visited his house and pressed him 
not to visit Jammu. He warned him tliat there was a grave 
danger of Ws losing his life as a result of an acddcnt. But 
Dr. Mookerji was not the man to be dissuaded by fear of danger. 
He had already planned to leave on the eighth night by 
Kashmir Afail, Sbri U. Af. Trivedi, Babti Ram Narain Singh 
'both Members of the Parliament — a good number of Press 
repr^ntatives, and the author were to accompany him. But 
to his utter disappointment he learnt at about 6 P.AI. on the 
day of departure that the Defence Ministry had not till then 
issued to him and his party the permiu necessary for entry 
into the State, He immediately contacted the Home Afinisier 
and the Defence Minister on telephone and was able to ohlain 
pt^ils which he received just when he was leaving for the 
railway Station, 

On reaching the Railway Station, the ptessmen who were 
to accompany him were greatly sarprised to find that he wa.s to 
tmve] in the third class along with the rest of the party. One 
of them could not hide his amazement and asked : "Vou must 
uavelUng in the third class for the first time in your life ?" 
No, I travel third quite often” was the prompt reply, 
know', OUTS is a poor organisation", he added, "the saving made 
in this Way helps us to meet other necessary diarges." 

Dr, .Mookerji’s travelling kit consisted of only one suite case 
which contained one small pillow, two bed sliects and a few 
doihes. He spread one sheet on the wooden seat of the third 
class roach and used the other for covering his body. That 
was the kit that he noimally carried with him except that 
during winter months one cotton slieet was rejdaced by a warm 
blanket. When asked as to why he had not brought his 
bedding with him he smiled and said, “I believe in travelling 
light". The Indian ideal of simple living and high thinking 
was truly personified in die person of Dr, Mookerji. 

The journey from Delhi to Jammo was a memorable event 
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of his life. Up lu Dasuya on the Jiillundur-Pathankot line^ 
where the train reached at about 6 A.M. nest momiiig he w^as 
not disturbed at any wayside stations because instructions to 
that effect had been specifically sent by the Jana Sangh head¬ 
quarters to enable Dr. Mookerji to enjoy sound sleep. But 
from Dasnya onwards* every station saw thousands of people 
waiting to greet their hero. They invariably insisted upon his 
saying a few words to them- Dr, Mookerji w'ss not the man 
to disappoint them. So the first speech of the day was 
delivered by him at 6 A.Mh At Paihankot where the train 
reached at about 9 A.M. a huge crowd had assciubled on the 
platform to welcome him. It included Faudit Prem Nath 
Dogra, who had come all the way from Jammu to receive him 
and welcome him into the State. Dr. Mookerji was deeply 
impressed by the devotion and earnestness of Pandit Dogra 
who at the ripe age of 70 appeared as active as a youngman. 

Dr. Mookerji had to address a huge public tneeiing just out¬ 
side the Pathankot railway station b^ate proceeding to the 
house of his host, Mr. Gopal Krishan Mahajan^ the son ol 
Justice Mehar Chand Mabajarip w'hose interest in the welfare 
of Jammu and Kashmir and its people continued unabated 
till his death in 19&8* He had to go through a crowded 
programme ivhich included a talk to pressmen, meeting a 
deputation of citizens besides taking his lunch during (he three 
hours he stayed at Pathankot. At about 1 P„M. he and his 
party left for Jaiumu on a jeep. The press reporters followed 
him in a station-wagon. 

He crossed Madhopur bridge on the Ravi at about 3 F.M. 
No sooner he set his foot on the territory of Jammu and 
Kashmir State, he w‘as greeted by three resounding slogans: 

(J) Bharat Mata KJ Jai (Victory to India)* 

(2) Kashmir Bharat Ka Ang Hai (Kashmir is part of India), 

(3) Ek Desh Men Do VidJian (Two constitutions in one 
country), 

Ek Desh Men Do Nishan (Two flags in one country^) ^ 
Ek Dish ^fen do Pradhan (Two Presidents in one 
country)* 

Naliin CKalenge Nahin Clialengc (Will not be Tolerated), 
which kept ringing in his ears till the last days of his life. 

The finst town of the State, its gateway, to whidi he was 
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first taken, was Kathua — tlie headquarters of the district of 
the same name. It is just about four miles from the Ravi 
Bridge and tlien had a jxrpuJation of about 3 thousands. But 
more than ten thousand people, men and women, had assembled 
there on that historic day to receive Dr* Mookerfi who was 
taken to the meeting place in a process'on through the taste¬ 
fully (iccDrated streets of the town. 

The great enthusiasm, the earnestness and the gtim deter- 
tnmation that Dr* Moolterji saw there on the faces of the hardy 
D^DgTps, removed the doubts that had been assailing him tiU 
then tweause of what he had been told by his Congress friends, 
who clwtned to know more about Jammu and Kashmir than 
he. \Vhat impressed him most was the universal respect in 
which FandJt Ihrem Nath Dogra was held and the hold of 
Praja Parisbad over the masses. He gave s-enl to his fedtngs 
m a short speedi he delivered there. He said ; 

‘■Before I left Delhi many Congress h-iends had told me that 
1 should not visit Jammu because Praja Parishad has no follow¬ 
ing among the people. I would ask them to come here and 
see whether Praja Parishad has any following or not" Refer- 
ring to the slogans that he had been hearing and which were 
prominently displayed at the meeting place he declared : 

kou want Indian constitution, yon want Indian flag, you 
WTint Indian President to be your President. These are just 
and pairiolic demands. They wdll have to be met. So far as 
I am concerned I can only assure you that I will do all I can" 
And then he uttered words that proved prophetic: 

■‘Ham yirthan Lengc Ya Balidan Denge_I will secure for you 
the Constitution of India or lay down my life for it" 

Seventy miles journey from Kathua to Jammu was a continu- 
ous proc^ion. Ml along the route people, sturdy men and 
women from remote villages, were waiting to greet the one 
Indian leader who had re.sponded to their appeals and had 
come to understand their feelings and sentiments, their woes 
and problems. They had put up welcome arches on the roads 
with photos of Pandit Prem Nath Dogra, the "Slate Kesri” 
prorainratly displayed on them. After every mile or two. Dr. 
Mookerji had to stop and say a few words. At Hitanagar and 
Samba, two tehsK places on the way side, he had to address 
mammoth meetings, 
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He scheduled to readi Jamnm by G P.M. But he could 
noL leave Samba, a distance of 25 miles Erom Jamiuu^ before 
7-15 P.M. Ihe unprecedenied euthusiasm of the people who 
had travelled long distances tu have a glimpse of Dr. Afookerji 
had delayed h im. 

The penple of the villages lying between Samba and jammu 
had been waiting by the road side to have a giimpse of him 
fur long hours. As night fell many of tliem returned tn their 
homes disappointed but many others persisted and continued 
to w-aJi for him with torches or "Mashals* in their hands. It 
’hus a sight to be seen. Beautiful arches and welcome g:ates 
fujTuunded by young and old people alike w iih flower garlands 
in their hands waiting to have a glimpse of their hero for 
hours on end in pitch darkness. Shri Jagdish .Abrol, a co- 
worket who had been driving the jeep, in try ing to race against 
time to reach Jaminu early just escaped a serious accident. 
The jeep was almost at the verge of a steep fall at a hair pin 
bend when he, wlih great presence oE mind, pulled it up with 
a sharp jerk at the steering wheeL 

As the Hower-bedecked jeep carrying Dr. MookeT|t reached 
the Twai Bridge, the outpost for the city of Jammu, a surging 
sea of humanity greeted him with loud and resounding "‘Jais^. 
They had been waiting to receiv-e him since 5 P.M. The two 
and a half miles route from the Taw\ bridge to the house of 
Pandit Prem Nath Dogra, his host, was tasLefulIy decorated and 
the whafe city had turned out to have a glimpse of thejr 
saviour. 

As he reached his destination at about ll PAi.f tired and 
exhausted after a long day's strenuous joumty,i in the course 
of ivhtcli he had delivered np less than twenty speeches, he 
had become fidly convinced of the popularity and strength of 
Pandit Prem Nath Dogra and of the organisation he headedr 
He had also become fully aware of the extent of the strong 
feelings and sentimenu of the people about Sheikh Abdullah's 
move to have a separate flag and constitution for the State. 

Within a few minutes of his arrival the Deputy Cammission- 
er of Jammu came to lum to invite him on behalf of Sheikh 
Abdullah to visit Srinagar the next day and have talks with 
him. Sheikh Abdullah, it appeared^ had been mlormed by bis 
olGcers about the charged atmosphere In Jammu and he 
PM. ti 
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(Abdullah) wanted to place his point of view before Dr. 
Mookerji before he (Dr. Mookerji) gave his advice and 
pjidance lo the Praja Parishad convention- 

To Dr, Mookoji this inviiation was something he had 
ndlher expccled nor foitsecn- The people o[ Jammu, includ¬ 
ing hh hostsp did not want to be deprived of his company 
e^en for an hoiir. But Dr, Moolerji, the democrat that lie 
was, considered it his duty to hear the other side also before 
arriving at any conclusions. He accepted the invitation on the 
condition that he would be sent badt to Jammu die same day 
in order to enable him to keep his other engagements theTe- 
He left by plane fox Srinagar at 11 A,M» on the lOth of 
August, and reached there by noon. Directly from the aero¬ 
drome he was taken lo Sheikh Abdullah's residence where he 
had talks lasting about 6 hours with him and his deputy^ 
Bakshi Ghidam Mohammed, The plane had lo return to 
Delhi in the evening. It svaited for turn for some ume but 
the talks contioueJ longer than expected and therefore Sheikh 
AhduHah decided to send him back to Jammu by car at night. 
Before leaving Srinagar fie also had a long talk with Yuvraj 
Karan Singh, who was then being pressed to become the 
Sadr-i-Riyasi—President of the State—much against hb widi- 
Dr. Mookerji left Srinagar at about 8 P.^£, by car, slept for 
a lew hours at Batote where he reached at about 2 A,M. 
again continued his journey in the moming so as to reach 
Jammu by 9 A.M. He was scheduled to leave Jammu the same 
afternoon. 

^Vhat exactly transpired in those talks beltveen him and 
Sheikh Abdullah is diUcult to say. But this much i& known 
that at one stage during the course of the talks Sheikh Abdullah 
began to lalk loudly and imperiously of his rights and poivers 
:is was bis wont. However^ Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed 
intemipted him by saying that that not the way of making 
one*s standpoint understood by the other. Dr* Mookerji. as 
was dear from the speech he delivered at Jamniu after his 
retum from SrioagaTp appreciated the difficulties of SheiU^ 
Abdullah in carrying the Muslims of Kashmir with him. But 
he was not convinced of the advisability of the w^ays and means 
lie had adopted to placate the communalUt Musliixu. He told 
AbduLlnh on his face that bis policies and utterances made him 
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look more like Mr. Vfho refused to accept a siroug 

centre or e^^en a weak centre on die plea that it ivould be 
controlled by HindiiSg who^ taken as a wbolc^ happened to be 
in majority in the country, than like Mahatma Gandhi whose 
path he claimed to have been following in Kashmir. He 
particnlarly advised him not to take any hasty steps about 
a separate flag for the State—a subject on which the people of 
Jammu had very strong feelings, 

Immedtalely after his arrival he was doseted with Fandil 
Prem Nath Dogra and some other top leaders of the Praja 
Partshad whom he gave a gist of his talks -with Shetkb Abdullah. 
He advised them to have patience for some time more. Pandit 
Dogra reminded him of the temper of the people he had met 
and informed him how all the delegates at die Convention 
had been demanding some sort of direct action. Dr. Mookerji's 
reply was characteristic of a man of peace. Satyagraba, he 
said, was an extrieme step and it must be resorted to only 
after all other means have been exhausted. He was, he added, 
going to meet Prime Minister Nehru, and place before him 
the true facts about the situation as be had seen them for 
himself. Within the State, he advised them to concentrate on 
ozganismg and educating the i>eople. He hoped that better 
counsel would prevail upon Sheikh Abdullah. However, if 
In spite of all this he remained adamant in pursuit of his 
separatist policies, he assured them, he would lend his support 
to any action They might take. 

He spoke in the same strain to about fifty thousand people 
wito had as^mbied in the scorching sun in the Parade ground 
to listen to him. Some of them wiere disappointed at his call 
to exercise restraint while the sober amongst them appreriated 
his stand. 

The Special Correspondents of the "Siatesnian** and the 
"^"Hindustan Standard"", who bad gone there with him to study 
the situation^ writing about his visit said ihut he had pad bed 
the people whose impatience had touched the point of no 
return and had thereby done a great serv'ice to the cause of 
mutual understanding and peaceful settlement of the vexed 
question. 

Immediately after Ms reiiim to Delhi, Dr, Monkerji had a 
long Interview with Pandit Nehru, He told him that it was 
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no use minimising die gravity of the situation. The Praja 
Parishad, he informed him, was not tlic! organisation of a few 
dugnintled and expropriated landlords as he would have liked 
people io believe. It was a demotratk political organisation, 
with -capable leadership and mass foliowing. It was a force 
to reckon with in Jammu and Kaslunirp he told him+ and it 
tvoiild be impolitic and dangerous to f-orce decisions, whicbi 
besides going against die unity and integrity of the countxyp 
were totally unacceptable to die Parishad. He advised him to 
take Pandit Pteni Nath Dogra^ whose integrity and patriotism 
ivifi beyond doubt, in his confidence so that the Dogras^ who 
happened to be the one dependable factor in the Kashmir 
situation, he harnessed for fortifying the unity of that State 
With the rest of India. 

I'lh advice W'enl unheard both by SheEkh Abdullah and 
Pandit Nehru, Secure in their respective seats of poiver^ they 
failed to properly assess die strength of feeling in jannnu 
against their policies and the growing awakening of the Indian 
public opinion on the subject. 

Sheikh Abdullah got the concessions extended to him by 
the July Agreement inducting those relating to the elected head 
in the place of the Maharaja and the Rag implemented by 
his Consdluenc Assembly with indecent haste and postponed 
taking any decision about extension of citizenship, fundamental 
rights and the jurisdiction of the Indian Supreme Court to the 
State, On the other band, die Constitution Drafting Com- 
miiti^e appointed by him prepared a draft constitution whicdi 
virtually nemde Jammu and Kashmir an indepndent State w^itli 
its own National Assembly^ Supreme Court and fiag. The 
Praja Parishad leaders were able to secure a copy of this draft 
cunsdtutiou. This made them all the more restive about the 
future of the State. The efforts made by Pandit Bogra to draw 
the attention of the Indian authorities through a memorandum 
to the President, a deputation m the Minister of States and 
through ocher deiu-ocratii: means open to him failed miserably. 
So the feeling began to grow in Janmu that they would have 
Co go through Ihe sacrament of sacrifices to aw'aken the 
conscience of die Leaders and people of India to their pidabie 
condition and die patriotic nature of their stand which had its 
Importance for India as a whole. However, they decided to 
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coiisu[t Dr* ^[o□ke^jj once ag-din before taking any final 
iI<dsion. 

AccordingJy, Pandit Premnath Dogra met Dr. Mookerji at 
Jullundur on the Bth of November, where the latter had gone 
in connection with the Punjab Provincial Jana Sangh conference. 
Pandit Dogrn placed l>eforc him the full facts of the deteriorat¬ 
ing situation and the growing feeling ia the people that things 
could not be set right without a struggle. 

Dr, Mookerji had seen how all his own efforts to make the 
authorities in Delhi see the light of reason had failed. A 
conviction had begun to grow in him that Pandit Nehru was 
not susceptible to democratic pressure, that arguments, logic 
and public aplnioti had no meaning for him. As a man who 
had been agitator all his life. Pandit Nehru, he felt, had 
developed a complex for agitational methods. He would how 
before force and agitation but not before right or reason unless 
backed by might. He considered this to be a most unfortunate 
tiling as it undermined the people's faith in demorratic 
methods. Unfortunate though it was, he had to see things as 
they were. He, therefore, informed Pandit Dogra that he had 
tried his best to secure justice for diem but had failed. So he 
had no riglit to bind tlieir haneb any longer. But he added, 
whate^Tr decision Is taken by Praja Patishad, must come after 
careful and full consideration of its own resources and strength. 
The Jana Sangh, he assured him, would stand by them and do 
everything possible to mobilise public opinion in the country 
because it was convinced that the cause of the Praja Parishad 
was the cause of the whole of India. 

Pandit Prem Nath Dogra took leave from Dr. Mookerji at 
Jullundur with a heavy heart. He knew that he would have 
to lead the people of Jammu in the stniggle and he was pre¬ 
pared for the Worst, Dr. Mookerji was deeply impressed by 
the nobility of character, courage of conviction and winning 
manners and behainour of that old man. He had clei’eloped 
sincere respect for him* 

Soon after Pandit Dogra's return to Jammu, the Kashmir 
Government announced its decision to ceremonioii.sly hoist the 
National Conference Party Rag, whlcli had since been adopted 
with a minor alteration as the State flag, on the State Secretariat 
at Jammu on the I7th of November. It was a direct challenge 
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and provixatlon to tlie people of JamidiJ. They decided to 
take up the dhallenge> ^ndit Premnath D<jgra declared that 
none but the Indian National Flag shall fly over Jammu and 
gave a clarion tall to the people to prepare and get ready for 
making sacrifices for the vindication of their right to be one 
with their motherland — India, 

The National Conference flag^ now also the State flagp was 
not hoisted on the State Secretariat on ihe appointed day. 
The Government was aware of weakness of its position and, 
iherefote, they decided to remedy it by the mobilisation of 
force. ITic ever obligiiig Pandit Nehru lent batalllons of 
Central Armed Resen't Polite and, at his behest, the Punjab 
Government followed suit with the supply of tear gas squads. 
Having thus equipped itself. Sheikh AbduUah's government 
began its policy of repression of which the people ol Jaminu 
were to be the victims. Pandit Frem Nath Dogra and Shri 
Shy am Lai Sharma, the President and the organising Secretary 
respectively of the Praja Parishad^ were arrested on the 2Gtli 
of Novemtw when they addressed a public meeting and hoisted 
ihe Indian triH:olour in the main square of Jammu dty. This 
the signal for the start of the I^aja Parishad ^tyagraha. 
Though not so mtended, this also became a signal for Dt. 
Mookerji to do whatever he could to secure justice for the 
people of Jammu and save India from yet another partition 
and ultimate disintcgratioa. 


Chapter xvn 


JOINT FRONT ON EAST BENGAL 


Thz plight of die Hiadu minority in Eait Pakistan and the 
indtEercnt attitude of the Covernment of India towards it, 
whtcl) impelieti him to kick at h'a cabinet post in I9S0, 
contmued to be a matter of deep coacem for Dr. bhyaina Prasad 
Mookerji as inng as he livecL His interest in the welfare and 
security of the Hindu compatriots of East tieoga), who had 
been deserted and thrown at the mercy of Pakistan much 
against their wishes, grew out of highest patriotic and 
humanitarian considerations and not by any means out of 
narrow, parochial or communail considerations. The condition 
of Hindus in East Pakistan was, he heJd, the acid lest of that 
State's right to separate existence. The partition of the country 
had been accepted on the dear understanding that tlic minority 
coRimunities in both the new dominions shall he guaranteed 
security of life and property and equal rights and treatment 
before ilie law. ThU was the argument advanced by the 
Congresa leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Pate] against the udiange of ftopulations as suggested 
by the representative Hindus of East Bengal as also by Dr. 
Ambedkar, who had worked out a detailed scheme for the pur* 
pose, in his book—"Thoughts on Pakistan". Dr, Mookerji 
had also fits doubts about the fate of Hindus in Pakistan and 
he supported the idea of planned exchange of populations. 
But on the basis of assurances given to him by tbe Congress 
leaders he changed bis views and took steps to convey these 
assurances to the Hindus of East Bengal, which r^ion he 
toured extensively on the eve of Partition. 

The subsequent developments made It dear ihat Pakistan 
was not at all sincere about her professions regarding the treat¬ 
ment of minorities in Pakistan. Time and again the Govern¬ 
ment of India reminded her of the obligations that Partition 
Agreement had placed on her about the treatment of minorities 
and entered into a number of pacts to ensure tliat these noble 
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profes^ionj put into pmctict. The Delhi Fact betweeri 

Pandit Ndiru and Mr. Ljaqat .4li pf April, 1^5^). for example^ 
was the diirci of such agreements between tlie two Dominioiis^ 

Dr. Mookerji had lost ^ faith in pious agreements with 
Pakistan which were honoured by her only in iheii breach. 
1-lc had also opposed the Nehru-Liaqat Pact because he w^as 
convinced tliai its fate w^ould be no belter than that of the 
earlier agTeetuents. In his statement o£ his resignatipn he had 
given convincing reasons^ based on inefutable facts, as to why 
he lliought that Pakistan would not honour the Agreement and 
as to why the process of extermmation or Mjueering out the 
Hindus would continue un aba ted. 

The actual happening in Pakistan after the Delhi Pact proved 
h!$ fears to be too true. Mr^ Liaqat Ali had come down to 
Delhi in April, 1950^ only to save Pakistan from the nemesis 
which liis policy of extermination of Hindus was drawing upon 
her. But Pandit Nehru once again fell in hU trap and the 
only realistic way of seLtling the prohlem once for all, for which 
Sardar Patel had prepared the country, fell through. Having 
thus outwitted Pandit Nehni, Liaqat Ait Khan returned to 
Karachi only to can 7 on unabated his policy of exterminating 
or squeezing out all Hindus from Pakistan by the use of 
nCfw and more subtle techniques. 

They included a secret drew Jar asking all the thana oflirers 
to report on the "'extent, nature and source of influence wielded 
by poi'ticular individuals of the minority (Hindu) community 
and the forces and prties that might work against them''. 

This was followed sometime later by another circular to all 
heath of commercial firms in East Pakistan to obtain the 
previous permission of the District Magistrates before giving 
cmployrmcnt to any non-Muslims. It was clear that no 
commercial firm Would like to incur the displeasure of the 
government and undergo the botheration of securing permis¬ 
sion from District Magistrates for giving employment to any 
Hindu, 

Sometime later, another fourteen page long secret circular 
to all tlie District Magistrates, which was later produced before 
the Pakistan Constituent .Assembly by Sliri Blmpendra Kumar 
Datl, a member of that Assembly from East BengaJ, instructed 
them not to return the lands and properties ol the rctumLng 
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Hindu migrants bui to distribute tbern among die Muslia 
refiigiees 4 An uneriding list of similar Statutesp orders and legal 
bars loJiowed one after the other. The District Magistrates 
were mstmctcd to '"talk sweetly to mlnoriiies and their 
representativesp even w-ith a smile on your hps'\ "You have*', 
it i^gnificaptly added^ ''earned die compliments of per so us like 
the honourable Mr. C. C. Biswas who have stated that it wa^ 
only some subordinate officials who were re!i|>onsible for the 
troubles; try by ail means to maintain your i^putRtion/' It 
conduded widi the advice, '"Keep this instruction secret. Do 
not trust other officers. They sometimes mismanage and rnis- 
handle things.'* 

No wonder, therelore, that NehruTiaejat Pact which was 
signed so ceremoniously ai Delhi became a dead letter even 
before the ink had dried, Pakistan continued its policy o£ 
squeezing out the HinduSp bttt now she took precautions to 
ensure diat diey were not driven out in very large numbers at 
a time because she had learni by experience that, besides creaT- 
ing sharp reaction in India which disturbed the equanimity 
of die mind of their friend Pandit Nehru, this also led to 
counter-action by the people of India even against the express 
wishes of their GovemmenL 

Consequentlyp in spite of the agteementj a steady influx of 
refugees from East Bengal continued to pour into India 
throughout 19B0 and 1951- But, after the assassination of 
Liaqat AIL Khan at Raw^alpindi at the end of 1953^ which 
event was exploited by Pakistani Press to malign the enemies 
ol Pakistan by which they meant India and Hindus, attempts 
began to be made to repeat the performance of February^ 
Marchj, ID&O. Therefore, the killing and looting of Hindus and 
dishonouring of their womenfolk was resumed on a large scale 
in different jiarts of East Bengal. As a result the sense of 
insecurity in the minds of East Bengal Hindus^ whtch Delhi 
Pact had failed lo removCp became intense once again and the 
Hindus l>egan to leave their hearths and homes in large 
numbers to save their life and honour. 

During the course of his sfjeech on the President's address 
in the opening session of the newly elected Parltament in May\ 
1952, Dr Mookerji drew pointed attention of the Prime 
Minister to this increasing extxlus from East Bengal Butp as 
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sLiLcd before^ il npt only {a il gd to evoke iiny response frani 
Pandit Nehru buLj vfliat was worst?! to suiue:! angry excJiaiiges 
between die iwo. Pandi* NeLrn in his reply to the debate not 
only minimised the gravity of the situation but also gave a 
liandJe to Pakistan for counter propaganda against India by 
making iJie absolutely baseless charge that minarities were 
beiDg ill'treaEed in India as well. 

Pakistan was quick to exploit this attitude of india's Prime 
Minister towards the critics o£ their policy in India. Their 
campaign ol iniimidation and humiHatioQ of Hindus with a 
view to convert them to Islam or to squeeze them out o! 
Pakistan was^ thereforej intensIJied. It also helped the rulers 
of Pakiiitan to divert the attention of Bengali Muslims from 
the growing demand for autonomy in East Bengal. To 
prevent young Hindu girls from being sent away to West Bengal 
for the safety of their honour and to make the humiliation 
of the Hindus complete, a "'Girls Release Duty" was imposed 
on all Hindu girls leaving Pakistan* Their hopeless (guardians 
had either to pay this imdignified tax or leave their sister^ and 
daughters to the merey^ of Pakistani goondas. 

To make things worse preparations were started for the 
introduction of passport and visa system for movements between 
East Paktitan and India* The idea of Pakistan in doing so 
was to avoid sudden large scale exodus which, they feared^ 
would create sharp reaction in India, Their policy by now 
vrell-seldcd ivas squeeze bui not to fioqd Hindus out of 
Pakistan. She also wanted to create a sense of helplessness 
among the lower classes of Hindus, mostly artisans, whose stay 
in Pakistan was considered necessary for the maintenance of 
already shattered economy of East Bengal and aho as a pre¬ 
requisite to their ultimate conversion to Islam. 

But to begin with, it had the opposite effect. The Hindus 
in East Bengal felt that the passport system was being devised 
to seal ihe only door open to them and thereby prevent their 
escape to India to save their life and honour. So many of 
them decided to escape to India before the passport system 
came into actual operation. Increased harassment hy Ansars 
and other Pakistanis^ with the active connivance of the Pakistan 
Government, further aggravated the situation. As a result 
lakhs of Hindus left their hearths and homes and began tfieir 
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urek towards the Ijido-Faldsiaii border. The situation became 
similar to that created by the planned kiUings prior to Nebru- 
LLaqat Pact. 

As these htmgty and exhausted refugees poured into CalcuitA 
in large niuiibcrs tarrying nothing vrith Lheui except Qieir talcs 
of woCj a stir was created m West Bengal as also in the rest 
of India. Naturally Dr» Shyama Prasad Mockerji wm very 
periurbed over the situation. He intDiediately took up the 
matter wath the Govemincnt of ludia. He urged upon the 
Government to oppose the introduction of passport system, 
to adopt a definite and firm policy towards Pakistan and exert 
pressure on her to behave as a civilised government tow'ards 
the Hindu minority. He also appealed to Fandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru to visit West Bengal and see for himself the situation 
created by the exodus from East Pakistan. 

In the beginning no heed was paid to his appeals and the 
passport system came into operation on the lath o£ October, 
1952 h This created a new problem for Lakhs of Hindus vrho 
had left their homes in distant parts of East Bengal and who 
were on their way towards the border, /They were completely 
stranded, and thousands of tliem Jay helpless on rail and ferry 
heads on the Pakistan side not knowing what to do. They 
lay there exposed not only to rain and sun but also to the 
depredations of Pakistani goondas who preyed on their meagre 
possessions and their womcn-follL To add to their harrassmeni^ 
the rules for the is^ne of passports were made so difficult and 
complicated that for the commou man it became a problem to 
secure one. For the uusarupulom amongst Pakistanis^ the 
miserable plight of the Hindus became an opportunity to 
extract frotn the refugees their last penny. The price of post¬ 
card pholographs, for example, needed for appending to 
the application for Passport, shot up to Rs, 40 apiece. 

This situation forced even the CongTe:^ gos'emment of West 
Bengal to reinforoe the appeals of public leaders like Ur. 
Mookerji to Pandit Nehru urging him to visit West Bengal 
and lake some effective steps against Pakistan^ 

As a result, Pandit JawaharM Nehru paid a fauiried visit to 
Calcutta on hi^ way to Assam on the 18Lh and 19th of Octobcti 
1952. Dr. Mookerji submitted to him a memorandum critically 
analysing the problem and suggesting that effective pressure 
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uiiKt be put on Fjikii»uin if ilie problem of Hindus o£ East 
Bengal was to be settled. The gravity of the problenip he 
empiiasi^ed, should be judged not so much from the number 
of refugees, though that in itself was a big and serious problem^ 
but from the conditiaiis theu prevailing in East Bengal which 
forced them to become refugees. He suggested that as a first 
step economic sancliom sfiould be imposed against Pakistan 
and if that failed to produce the desired result, other plans 
and methods, previously conLCmplated by Sardar Patel and 
Pandit Nehru himself, should resorted to. But all his 
reasoning and appeals to Pandit Xehru went unheeded. 

Howeveip he was not the man to lose heari easdy. Lm- 
mediately he set himself the task of awakening the country 
to the gravity of the situation and of mobilising puhlic o pin ion 
in support of his sTand. He had always looked upon this 
problem not so much as a provincial or communal problem as a 
political problem of the national importance. It was, duirefore, 
his endeavour that it should be treated as a national problem 
towards die solution of which all parties should extend their 
co-operation. That is why he had been appealing to Pandit 
Nehru, as Prime Minister anrl president of the biggest poliLical 
party in the country, to ukc initiative in the matter. 

But the attitude adopted by Pandit Nehru towards his 
appeals convinced him that he was either not amenable to 
appeab and reason or was incapable of taking any inhiative. 
Therefore, he decided to take the initiative himselL 

He approached the leaders of all the nonTkjngresa and non- 
Communist parties w’orking in West Bengal and held an all¬ 
parties conference lor evolving a joint front and a common 
policy towards East Bengal Hindus, As a party the Congress 
would not come into his Joint front for obvious reasons. The 
Communists^ true to Lhetr anti-national character adopted the 
opposite poliqf of defending Pakistan in the creation of which 
they ihcmseKes had played a big part- They suggested that 
a good-will mission should be sent to Pakistan and started a 
campaign of vilihcatjon against Dr. Mookerji and those who 
cfroperaled with him. 

In spite of this opposition Dr. Mookerji was able to bring 
all the oLher Oppcksitlon parties on a common platform. Huge 
Joint ail-party public meetings, excepting the Cotmnuaists and 
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the Ck>ngre^^ were held at Calcutta Maidan un iJic iSth ol 
October, and at Caudhi GroundSp Delhi, on the 26l!i of 
October, in which Government of Lidias policy towards 
Pakistan and its indiderence towards the lot of Hindu luitiorJty 
there was se^^erely criticised by leaders like Adiarya J. B. 
lCripaJanJ> Chairman of the Praja Socialist Partyp and Shrf 
N. C. Chatterjip President Hindu Maha^abhap besides* of course. 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mockerji. 

During the course of his speech at Calcutta Meeting, over 
whicli he presided. Dr. Mookerjl referred to tlie fundamental 
issues involved in the treatment of minorities in Pakistan. 
India^ he sald^ was not partitioned as a result of ft was 

an agreed act, intended for solving communal bitterness; but 
the basic condition was that people l>elonging to minority 
communities would continue to live in both couutries and 
tvould receive the protection of their respective governments as 
indeed they would from any civilised government, 

He declared that Pakistan GovemmenE's persistent and 
defiberatt failure in guaranteeing the safety and protection to 
the Hindu and other minority people in Pakistan entitled 
India "to examine the whale problem of Partition de not/o 
and proceed to act as any self respecting nation would do. It 
was not the misery of the suffering migrants alone that called 
for redress; If this exodus was unchecked it would give a blow 
to the safety and security not only of North Eastern India but 
of Lhe entire country." 

Pakistan, he declared, had been emboldened lo behave in 
this scandalous fashion because of the tteakntss and racillatJons 
ol our own government If only the government of India 
would take up a firm attitude the Pakistan government would 
know that Its acts of omission and commission would lead to 
consequences w'hich would hit the vital interests of that country 
both economically and politically. That was the only way to 
stop Pakistan government from acting as at present. 

The Delhi Pact, he declared* was dead and burieti One 
Pact after the other between India and Pakisuin had been 
ejiieied Into only to be repudiatetl by die latter coimtry in 
practice. He demanded that this policy^ of appeasement, 
of pacts, of wait and see* be reversed. 

He fotlow^ed it up by organising an East Bengal Minorities 
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Convcntjoii on an all India basis at Calcutta cm the Ut and 
2nd o£ Nowmber 1952. The Gonveniicni, whidi was hdd at 
the University Institute Ha]I under the Presidentship of Smt- 
SucfieCa Kripalanip was an eloquent testimony to the statesman- 
ship, tomtnictjve niindp and org^mlsin^ ablUty ol Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Monkerjl He was the moving spirit t^hind the whole 
show, it was his stature as a national leader, the faith people 
had in Ills integritj’^ and his constructive and realistic approach 
to the prohJem w^hich had brought such varied^ and even 
mutually hostile, elements as the Praja Socialists, the Revolu¬ 
tionary Socialists and tlie Hindu Malta Sabha on a common 
platlomi lur a national purpose. It also demonstrated the 
growing strength and mflueoce of his own party, the Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh, whose nationalistic and realistic approach to the 
problems of the country and capacity to act w'as slowly Ijeing 
tTCcognised ev'en hy iu erstwhile critics. 

Tlie all-par ties Convention unanimously demanded that 
economic sanctions he imposed on Pakistan and that the 
supply oi essential gucids to her be stopped as a first step to 
put effective pressure on her to make her behave as a res¬ 
ponsible govemmeun It also demanded withdrawal of pass¬ 
port and visa system between the two Bengab which, it 
declared, had been causing incalculable hardship to the people 
on both sides of the border. 

The Convention also appointed a small suh-committee con¬ 
sisting, among others, of Dr. Mookerji and Smt. Sudicta 
Rripalani to draw plans and take necessary action for die 
implementation of the decisions and recommendations of the 
Convention. 

The Convention concluded its deUberations with a huge 
public meetJiig at Wdlingdon Square, on the 2nd of November, 
where Dr, Mookerji, as also the spukesmen of other parries, 
laid stress on the urgency of the problem and called upon 
the people to be prepared even for making sacrifices to secure 
justice lo their compatriots in t^ikistan. 

Addressing another huge meeting a few days later at Park 
Circus Mai dan, which was attended by a large number of 
Muslims^ he appealed to them to support the stand taken by 
ah-parties Convention^ The Pakistau govcmmeni, he told 
thern^ had turned out to be an enemy of humanity and it 
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wais the duty of cvexy man* be he a Hindu or Mus^linip to 
raise his voice of protest wherever humanity oppressed. 

To educate and mobilise public opinton all o\£t the couritry 
the Sub-Committee issued an appeai under thi^ itgu^tures of 
leaders of all the nomCongress and noa'Comtnufiiit Parties 
of the country including Dr. I^fookerji, Achiirya and Mrs. 
Kripalani* Shri N. CL Chntierji, Master Tara Aingfi, Genera] 
Mohan Singh, Shri R. S. Ruiker (ol the Forwaf-d Bloc:), Shri 
S. S. More (of the Peasants and Workers Pap'*y) and Shri 
Rajbhoj (gf the Scheduled Castes Federation) tg observe 
November ^Jrd, as the All-India East Bengal Mi^iOrity Rights 
Day all over the country under the combined jt^ispiecs of all 
the parties. 

Before Dr. Mookerjt once again placi^cl before the 

Parliament on the J5th of Novemberp the case nf East Bengal 
Hindm, in one of his mcMt forceful speeches whirh was listened 
to with mpt attention by the Chief Justice, hfr, Paianjali 
Sastri and other judges ol the Supreme Courtp 5;ecrrtaries of 
the various depariments of the Central Govefnm^rLt and a 
number of foreign diplomats including Sir Shu^ib Qureship 
the High Commissioner of Pakistan in India, besides a £uU 
house and crowded visitors and galleries. 

In the course of that speech, which proved bt his laat 
in tlie Parliament on the question of East &cng,-il--a problem, 
which had been uppennost in his mind since partition of 
India—^he appealed to the members of Parllami^ht. '"£o make 
up their mind once lor all w^hether under th^ existing ch- 
ciittuitances it is possible for the minority to live in East 
Pakistan. That is the fundamental issue. An^I if they say 
tliat It is notp dien to make up their minds Whetlier it is 
possible for the government of free India to tak,^ any elfectivc 
steps for Lbeix protecdnn'L 

He reminded Fandst Jawaharlaf Nehru of tJs^ pledges and 
assurances that he, along with other Congresi lead^Si had 
given to Hindus of F-ast Bengal on the eve of Jxiftttion and 
he also recalled Nehru's speech on the 15th o£ August, lfH7* 
in the course of which he had said : "We diit|k ailso of our 
brothers and sisters who have been cur off us by the 

political boundaries and w^bOp unliappilyp caiiHoL share at 
present tn the freedum that has come. "Ihey nff of m :uid 
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i^^ll renma o£ i^hatever may happen in future, and me 
shall be sharers in good and ill fortune alike/" 

And then he oUed upon Pandit Nehru* "who is now Frime 
Minister of India, to fulfil this pledge which he had given 
in such noble words to those who had suRered with Liim and 
others like him for the liberation oE their motherland”* 

He recalled his own experiences o£ meetings with the 
leaders of Pakistan like Mr. Ghulam Mohammed and Rhwaja 
NaEimuddin as a minister in the central cahinet. He des¬ 
cribed his experiences of failure as bitter and tragic whidi 
hadp unfortunately* continued all these five years and reminded 
Pandit Nehru of his own statement of February 1950, when 
he had said: ""Wlien peaceful methods fail other methods will 
lie adopted by the Government”* and aske-d him to *hell us 
whether time has not come to adopt oiher methods"'* 

He put to the govemraent the fund amen ta1 c|uesLion : "'Do 
you b^eve that you have any responsibility for the proiection 
of the minorities '"Panditji'^ he went on^ "had said on that 
occasion (February 19&0) chat they are our concern: the 

protection of minorities is a matter which he w^ill have to take 
in hand. They will he rehabilitated in iheir homes* if pr^ssible, 
or elsewhere if ncceasary". 

Referring to the question of rebabiUiatJon of tltose who had 
come out of Pakistan he quoted some representative Harijans 
of F-asi Bengal who had come over to India to save their 
honour and religion but had gone back disappointed to 

Pakistan. They had told him, ^'We came to India for re¬ 

habilitation I we have not got it. Our children have died. 
\V"e are going back. WTiat is the crime we have committed? 
We did not want Pakistan, You asked us to live there and 
it is only because we are Hindu we are facing this crisis. We 
will embrace Islam, we will surrender ourselves". And he 
asked: ""Will it bring credit to India? Will it be something 
of whJch India can be proud F' 

Explaining his own approach to the problem he said : "1 
look at tills problem from two points of vietv. One rehabilita¬ 
tion and die other the future of people who are sttH in 
Pakistan. Rehabilitation*"^ he added, ""must naturally he 

continued. But it is not an tasy task. And if more continue 
Id come, your rehabjlJtation plans will never be successful. 
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Where will be your planniTig schemes? TVTiat are you goinf' 
to da if aauihef fifty or sixty laklis of people are pushed out 
of Pakistan and they come over here?" 

This, he declared, went against the very basic presumptions 
of die pai'tition agreement : “We accepted Pakistan under 
teitain fxtsic conch lions. When that basic condition is not 
observ'ed by Piikijian. then tfie very basis of partition disappears. 
From that point of view the Partition stands annulled and 
India is not bound hy her commitments. It is not my wording 
alone. The Prime Minister liimself has declared from that 
veiy place that the basic condition is that minorities must be 
protected by Pakistan. W'c have done our duty. India has 
protected its minorities". 

He tvas opposed to any communal or parochial approach to 
the problem. "It is a uatianaJ problem/' he dedared. "we 
must find a national solution for it. The killing of some 
innocent Aluslims because Hindus are butchered in Pakistan 
will be a vicious circle anti is mo-st inhuman. The true inter¬ 
pretation of Hinduism is that if a man goes wrong you should 
ptinisli him, but if a man is iimocent and you go and cut his 
diroat til at simply poisons the atmosphere. It does not save 
people". 

He narrated before the Parliament a few of the hundreds 
of cases of cold-blooded butchery of Hindus and barbarous 
crimes committed agaitist their women folk that bad been 
reported to him. The narration brought tears even to the eyes 
of Congress members. He made a pathetic appeal lo Pandit 
Nehru not to under-estimate the woes of Hindus by making 
such statements as “everything is all right except some 
insecurity." "He may declare his helplessness," he added, "but 
for heaven's sake do not say things whicli are not true. That 
would be like throwing salt into the gaping wound. You may 
not be able to protect them, you may not be able to help 
them but do not minimise the gravity of the situation", 

"Unfortunately/’ he continued, “the statements which the 
Prime AJinistcr made during the last few daps will form part 
of Pakistan propganda against India". 

Coming to the remedies, he made it absolutely dear that 
he wanted an immediate solution of die iwoblem and was 
prepred to g^vc his fullest coK>pration to the government for 

Pit, 12 
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Lhe purpose. do not want that people should be ktlled 

by inches. Jf they have to die let thi^ die ail at ancc'" hr 
declared. ""ThU is a chain of terrible humiliation and misery 
which affects not individuals alone but which humiliates the 
status and stature of the nation''^ 

"We have given some remedies" he added, "othirr remedies 
may he suggested. Economic ^aoctjons is one. Naturally 
demand for land is one. It was Sardar FateEs remedy. If nne- 
third of the population who happen to be Hindus are pushed 
out, Pakistan must give one-thiid of the land. \Vc cannot 
ruin the whole country of India for misdeeds of Pakistan. 
There must he a re-partition of the territory of Pakistan and 
these people must be settled thcre*'+ 

Then he referred to a remedy suggested by no less a man 
than Gandhiji with whom he had once discussed the problem 
along with Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. Gandhiji, he revealed, 
bad told them, ''Let India play her part; you protect the 
minoriiies^ let not one man be turned out of here; then turn 
towards Pakistan and say: we have fulElled our part, but you 
have nott it becomes a world problem, it becomes a moral 
problem. And if Pakistan fails to do so, if there is no other 
remedy, you must lake charge of East Bengal, let the Goii'em- 
ment take charge and protect the people". 

"1 am not advocating war” he explained, *'faut if there is 
no other way of protecting the minorities of East Pakistan 
except to take charge of that territory. Government of India 
someday will have lo consider it”. He thought that even such 
an e%^entuaHty could be completely avoided if the Prime 
Minister were only to declare that hh Government W'ould act 
firmly and not adopt a policy of weakness and appeasement 
because, "goondaism does not wish to face war. They want 
to gain something without sacrifice''. 

He denounced the policy of appeasement adopted by Pandit 
Nehru towards Pakistan and ridicuted his defence of that 
polic)-. *"1 am amaied at if' he declared. "He (Pandit 
Nehru) may Kiy, I cannot find a solution : 1 can sympathise 
with that. But he glorifies the appeasement and goes on 
appeasing. At whose cost? If he does it at his own cost, 1 
do not mind, though 1 shall be sorry. But what right has 
he to appease at the cost of the nation ? It Is a question 
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d£ the honour and selhrespect of India. Something has to be* 
done to prevent a major catastrophe/' 

It was^ he held, primarily the task of the Government to 
find a remedy. The Opposition could only make suggestions 
and offer its cooperation. "Find out an effective solution,"* 
he therefore asked the Government, "by which these people 
can be enabled to live exercising their elementary rights 
without being ruined as refugees or beggars or s]aves"\ 
Referring to the healing touch theory of Pandit Kehru he 
said : *"The Prime Minister very often says he believes in a 
healing process^ Undoubtedly^ Healing by what means? 
Healing by cming the disease ? If there is a cancerous 
growth* will you put sandal oil on the cancer and heal it? 
You will have to go to the root of it. You will have to a|^re- 
date what the disease is/" 

What pained him most, he declared, was that the ''Govern- 
ment are running away from the real problem^ They just 
say there no problem, people are not coming. But coming 
or not coming the disease is there'*. And then he repeated 
the suggestion that he had also made in 1950. "Until you 
can go and settle there with your wives and daughters, you 
cannot realise the agony of millions/* 

Finally he appealed to tlie Government not to talk of 
Candhian ideology because "wliatex^er Gandhijl was, cowardice 
was nut wdthin his Ideology, Inaction was not within his 
ideology- He would have no^^er sat quiet and helpless. Resist 
non-violently if possible^ violently if necessary* but never 
submit to a wrong", was his philosophy. "I ask the Govern^ 
men I," he pleaded, "to accept that as policy* Resist this 
national WTong." 

He wound up tfits great oration, a most pathetic, 
eloquent and eonvincirig advocacy of the cause of millions of 
Hindus of East Bengal, by an exhortation which needs to be 
harked even today. "Teace undoubtedly is wanted, but peace 
with honour. Let us follow the path of peace. If we can lay 
out the scheme whereby we can finally solve this problem 
peacefully, dien let us do it. But if not^ do not submit to 
wrong things.'* 

As scheduled, the 2Srd of Noveuiber w^as observed as AU-lndia 
East Bengal Minority Rights Day throughout India. As was 
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expected, Bliaratiyai jann Sangh played Lhe leading role and 
all other parties co-operated* Dr* Mookerji himselE addressed 
a mammoth meeting at the Kamiila Ground in New Delhi, 
which was presided over by General Mohan Singh and ivas 
addressed by all the leaders of the Opposition parties and 
groiiphs in the Parliament excepting the Ciommunist Pany. 

The mass enthusiasm for the cause of East Bengal Hindus 
generated by the observance of this day had some effect on 
fJie minds oE tlie rulers hath at New Delhi and Karachi^ The 
gods o£ Karachi realised that they had over-played dieir hand. 
Therefore they began to take steps winch were no other than 
a repetition of the old tactics. Some reassuring speeches were 
made by Khwaja Narimuddin^ who also started correspondence 
with Pandit Nehru for yet anodier meeting, apparently to be 
followed by a Pact on the lines of earlier Nehru-Liaqat Pact. 
But he was thrown over-board even before be could come to 
Delhi and re-enact the drama oE "friendly" talks witli Nehru. 
However^ his part w^as performed for hhn by his successor, 
Mohanuned AJi. 

In New' Delhi, Pandit Nehru was getting restive over thU un¬ 
holy alliance of "nationalist" parties like the PJJ.P h the Revolu¬ 
tionary Socialist Party, and the Forward Bloc witli the 
^'Communar' parties like Jana Sangh* under the leadership of 
"'cornmunalist" Mookerji. The scheming mJnd of Pandit Nehm, 
therefore, began correspondence with Shri J. P. Narain, the 
P^.P. leader, for a Congress-P.S.P. coalition so that the latter 
could be weaned away from tlic growing influence of Dr. 
Mcxjkcrji^ 

So far as the condition of Hiodtis in Fust Bengal was 
concerned, it rtfmamed what it W'as. Pakistan continued to be 
as insincere as ever and Pandit Nehru's international heart 
was loo full with the miseries of the people of Tunisia, 
Morocco and Korea to have any reeling for the miserable 
plight of his own compatriots in East Pakistan. 

Therefore a conviction began lo grow* in the toind of 
Dr. Mookerji — which conviction, no doubt, was also confirmed 
by the failure of hh eUbrts to persuade Pandit Nehni to, at 
least, meet Pandit PrEmnath Dogra to discuss the Jammu issue 
—that the Prime Minister was not amenable to reason and 
that his Unlimited ]X)wers had made him too arrogant and 
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puffL^ up to take mto cDnsideraiioTi any vitrw point which was 
diffcreni from his^ unless U was backed by power or couched 
in threats ol agitation. He was liius being gradually driven 
by circumistances much against his wishes to the path uf 
Satyagraha, as the only means of making the "democratic'' 
government to do anything in the matter^ 

Beforej however^ he could do something further for East 
Bengalp the Xashndr issue tame to a. head and it assumed such 
urgency that he liad to throw himself completely into it. He 
never for a moment became obJiviuus of East Bengal and of 
the plight of ihe Hindus there. In his Fresidendal address at 
ihe Kanpur Session of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh in December 
1952^ he drew speciEc attentiun lo the problem of East 
Bengal along with that of Kashmir^ In view of the special 
drrumstances In Kashmir it was his intention to take up the 
issue of East Bengal and do everything possible to force the 
hands of the Government of India to settle it in an amicable 
manner, as soon as his hands were free from Kashmir. 
Unfortunately^ Kashmir freed him from his mortal bonds, 
bequeathing the great burden of East Bengal on hh heart to 
his foUowers- 

Jt is painful to think as to what he w^ould have thought 
of and done about the developments taking place in Pakistan, 
which culminated in adoption of a constitution whidi 
declared Pakistan to be an Islamic State whose laws ate to 
be in conformity with the Holy Quran and the 'Sunnah\ 
Ftirthermorep it coutainetl a provision about a State sponsoml 
missionary organisation for the propagation of Islam which 
is obviqudy meant to convert those Hindus in East Bengal who 
have oitbcj: not been squeezed out or whose continUxince m 
Pakistan is considered essential for Lier economy. 
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In spitz of his toia] preoccupation with politicsp which began 
to absorb most of bis time and energy during the later years 
oE his life. Dr. Mcxikerji was never completely lost to education, 
literature and Indian culture — the Bharat iy^a Sanstriti—for 
which he had developed keen interest and devotion from his 
early youth. The great culture and ideals of India and the 
moral and spiritual values for which they stood had always 
had a special appeal and fascination for him. He wa^ no 
idle devotee of them- He imbibed them in his own life and 
tried to live up to thnm. 

He took a very conipreheiisive view of the lexui ^culture' 
or "Sansktiti\ He considered it to mean die sum total of the 
iijghest achievcmenU of a people in the realm of thought and 
action which imperceptibly mould the mind and influences the 
conduct of that people, individually as well as collectively. 

History, literature^ lives ul great men and national festivals, 
he held, play a great part in this process of influeudng the 
conduct of the race. Tn India all these are essentially Hindu. 
Therefore, he considered Indian culture to be Ln essence Hindu 
culture which has come down in a rontinuoiis low right from 
the Vedic times, absorbing and assimilating the contributions 
of a number o£ new elements which, in the course of History, 
.got merged into the Hindu or Bharatiya society. Some basic 
features of this Bharatiya Culture according to him, anei 

L Concept of a Universal God which is 'Satyam" (truth)* 
'Shivam' (bliss) and 'Sundaram* (beauty) as distinct 
from sectarian gods of some of the Semitic religions- 

2. Philosophy of rebirth. 

S. Philosophy of ^KaTma\ 

4. Equal rights for all, 

5. Equal opportunities for all. 

6. Respect and reverence for the learned and the pious 
as distinct from the rich. 
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Baliume between rhe tights oE the individual and the 
sodety. 

B. ConoepL df live and let live. 

9. rreedotn of thought—Tolerance. 

10. Emphasis on character. 

Jt is the historic mission ol Bharat, he held, to give her 
ciiltuial message to the world and help restore the balance 
between die moral and the material aspects of man^ life. 

He, therefore, was of the opinion that the Indian miss Lons 
abroad should try to interpret India's cnltnne and ideals 
through their own lives and conduct instead of trying to 
emulate their western counter-parts in pomp and show and 
eKtemal luxury. 

He believ^ed that men like Swami Vivekananda and Lai a 
Hardayal had done more to raise the stock pi India in the 
eyes o£ the West than all the political missions that India had 
sent out since her freedom bccauiie, they lack that faith in the 
ultimate destiny of India and proper understanding ol her 
ideals and culture which distinguished those nnofficiat cultural 
ambassadors oE the India in bondage. 

It was his keen desire that their work of interpreting real 
India and her thought and culture to the people ol die West 
as also of the East should be continued and be himself had 
a strong tnge from within to go on a lecturing tour of the 
U J.A. and Britain for the purpose. He had actually received 
an invitation from the U^A. for such a tour and it was his 
intention to folfil this mission after suitably seltliug the 
pressing Rashmir issue. 

Though the cruel hand of death snatched him and did nol 
permit him to play the role oE India's cultural ambassador 
to the West — a role for whicli be was so eiuinentiy suited— 
he did play the role in the countries of South-East Asia when 
he visited them as President ol Mahabodhi Society of India 
iu 1952. 

Dr. Mookerji's interest iu die Mahabodhi Society of India 
and Buddhism was born out of his conviction that BuddhisL 
thought and cuItUTe, which is essentially Indian or Hindu in 
its inspiration and essence, could act as a great unifying factor 
to bind together the Buddhist world, particularly the South 
Asian couiitrics, with India. Awareness of such a community 
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df thought and cukurep he Mtp coiiid create an abiding unity 
between these countries and India transcending any diBfercnces 
in ihe econornic or political sphere and enabling Bharat to 
play her ancient role of the world readier — the "Jagat Gutu'\ 

He looked upon Mahatma Euddha as a world teacher who 
gave the best of Indian thought and ciiltiiir to the world 
through his life and teachings. According to him it was 
wxqng to suggest that Buddhism had disappeared from the wil 
of India. Buddhism as taught by Mahatma Buddha, he 
tliought, had beeu assimilated by the age old current of Hindu 
culture of whichp to start with, it was a constituent. The fact 
that Mahatma Buddha has been accepted as one of the ten 
^Aviars^ or incarnations of Godp by the Indian people, he 
stressed. Was the most convincing refutation of the belief that 
India had rejected Buddhism. \M 12 t she rejected was not the 
essence of Buddhism which Mahatma Buddha propounded, 
but the overcoatijig given to it many centuries latetp which 
transformed ft from a reformtst movement, whidi essentially 
it wa^ into a religion wdth separate rttuaU and dogmas. India 
rejected the over-coating but assimilated ihe essential spirit 
witliLu it. 

Dr, Mookerji was atttacteil by Lhat spirits He did dot mind 
what rituals and dogmas sifere adopted or developed by 
differ on t sects of Buddhism so long as diey did not lose sight 
of the essential spirit which was commou between them and 
all the other sects constituting the common wealth of Hindu 
Dhatma. He tried to emptrasise and popularise that common 
spirit among the Euddhists and thereby rendcTcd a very great 
service to the cause of cultural unity of India and the coun¬ 
tries of South-EasE: Asia whose gcographica.1 positionp economic 
interests and demands of security, paint to the need of doser 
understatiding amongst them in the political sphere as svelk 

An opportujuiy eo demonstrate LhiS; unity of thought and 
culture between India and the Buddhist countries of Sotith- 
East .'\siap wa.s provided by his visits to Burma ami lndo<];hina 
along with the sacred relics of Sari-Putta and Maha-Moggalana^ 
the tw^o chief disciples of Mahatma Buddha, prior to their re- 
enshrinement in the new' Vihara at Sanchi on November 
30p m 2 . 

These relics had been taken out of the ancient Stupa of 
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Sandii by General Cnnning hnm In 1B51. Tliey were ihen sent 
to England and ftTre kept diere in the British Musenin, AJier 
the attainmeiiL of freedom they were returned to India and 
as President of the Maha-Bodlii SocLety of India^ were handed 
over to Dr, Shyama Pra&ad MookerjJ, by the Prime Ministerp 
Pandit Nehru, on the Jddi of January 1^9, at Calcutta amidst 
great ceremonial fatdare. 

This was followed by requests h-om different Buddhht 
countries like Ceylon, Burma^ Cambodia and Tibet for an 
opportunity to wwship the relics in their own lanrb before 
they were re-enshrined at Sancht, On their invitation Dr 
Mookerji visited Burma in ^farch and Cambodia and Indo¬ 
china in October 1952, along with the sacred relics. 

He visitetl Burma at a time when the Communist guerillas 
were making the life miiierable both for the Govemnient as 
also for die common people. Even Ratigooiip the capital of 
Buima, was not sale ftom their depredatiotis. The whole of 
Burma was in turmoil. 

The visit of Dr, Mookerji with the relics and the mass 
enthusiasm and devotion they aroufied in the people's minds 
changed the situation* The people of Burma who had been 
tom between different political factions and loyalties re¬ 
discovered their cultural unity in the common reverence for 
the gospel of the Buddha. It created a reaction in their minds 
against the Communist irreligiosily and cult of violence. Ever 
since then the situation in Burruii has been improving and 
the Communists guerillas have been liquidated. 

"You do not know how^ great a service you have rendered 
to my country-/' said Thakin Nu, the Premier of Burma, to 
Dr, Mookerji at San chi in Novemberp 1952 when he visited 
that place to Lake part in the rereraonies connected with the 
re-enshrinement of the relics. "Your visit with the relics 
brought about a w'onderfiil ciiange in my people. They have 
fnund their soul." 

The Indian community In Burma also ga\'e him a royal 
reception. The voJunteerg of Bharati}'^ Swayam Sewak Sangh> 
a cultural and social organisation working among Indians 
over.veaSp gave him a guard honour at the airport; the 
Burmese Indian Congress gave him a reception in the Congress 
Jiall; and he addressed a ma^ meeting of the Burmese and 
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at the Bajtclula Square. 

He created a ixcmeDdous impact pn the minds of the 
Surmese who heard from his mouth the message of tfie 
Buddha, whose memory closely binds them to India as no 
eronomic and political pacts can, They began to think. o£ 
him as one of them, a sage who had come to re-awaken in them 
the faith that had been shaken by the stress, the strains, the 
confusion aud the lurniDil in the wake of the violent over¬ 
throw of the British ride in Burma by the Japanese. While 
talking to the premier of Burma before enplaning for Calcutta, 
a Burmese lady standing nearby remarked in her own tongue. 
He looks to be a Burman". It drew loud laughter from 
everyone standing nearby. On being explained the reason for 
peels of laughter all around him. Dr. Mockerji felt elated 
because he could appreciaie the undcrcuirents of oneness 
which must have prompted that remark from the lady. 

On the 6th of October of the same year he visited, at the 
invitation of tlie Cambodian Government, Phnom Penh, the 
capital of Cambodia, with the sacred relics. The scenes of 
pious revotion that he witnessed there had deep effect on his 
mind. Over a million monks and laymen lined the route 
from the aerodrome to the Silver Pagoda where the relics were 
kept for worship. He addressed half a million Cambodians in 
the main square of the city about the message of Mahatma 
Buddha and the cultural ties that bound India and the 
Buddliist countries. As his speech was translated into the 
Cambodian language by an interpreter, thousands of them 
actually shed tears of joy and devotion. They prostrated 
before him as if he were a Messiah who liad come to re-awaken 
them on behalf of their spiritual molher-^India. 

He also visited the ruins of the world famous Hindu temples 
and ^aces at Angkor Vat, which still preserve hundreds of 
exquisite images of Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh as Trimurti’ 
and On the walls of which are preserved scenes from the 
Kamayana and the Mahabharata in exquisite carvings in stone 
that remind the visitor of the glory that was India. 

From Phnom Penh he visited Saigon, then capital of Indo- 
China. There too he witnessed similar scenes of demotion and 
reverence for India. 

On his way back, his plane halted at Bangkok for a few 
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hours to enable thousands oF Siamese who had collected there 
to worship the re]to. Indian diplomats at the Thai capital 
also met him there and had brief talks with hlnL From the 
talks he came to know, to his great disappointmentp that the 
reports of pro-India sentiments of those people, which pointed 
ID the advlsabUity oE developing closer cultural tela Lions with 
them, were usually not sent to Indian Foreign Office at New 
Delhi, because they were not liked there. 

He had been extended an inyltatiDn by the Government oE 
Ceylon as well. He intended to visit that country where 
economic and political de^^elopments had unfortunately given 
rise to an antipathy between tlte Indian settlers and the 
Ceylonese* Had he visited that country, he might have 
brought about a txansfarmatiun in the hearts of the people 
there which no political pacts can. 

The last activity, and a memorabre one, o£ Dr, Mookerji as 
the cultural leader of South'East Asia came towards the end 
of November 1952, wheu the New Vihara at Sanchi was 
opened and the sacred relics were re-enshrined in it. An 
ill tern ational Cultural Conference was also held to mark the 
occasion. It was attended by statesmen, ministers and religious 
leaders from all Buddhist countries of the world except 
Communist China. 

In his welcome address to the Cultural Conference, which 
wras presided aver by India's Vice-Ptesidjenc, Dr. S. Radba- 
Lrlshnan, Dr. Mookerjl pointed out the great utility of the 
genuine cultural contacts sudi as that conference had pro¬ 
vided. *'Many of these couniries in South-East Asia" Dr. 
McHikerji said, "'after attaining independence, are striving hard 
to receive the highest elements of Buddhist cultural and 
religious thought* In this respect India occupies the role of 
their spirt [ual mothtr", 

"With a true sense of humility and rcsptMinbility," he added, 
''India can re-establish bonds of friendship and understanding 
with them 50 that this fraternity will not only be welcomed 
by the peoples of the countries concerned but wtQ also create 
a mighty source of strength and solidarity which can worthily 
contribute to the maintenance of world peace and freedom"* 

On the foliowring day, the doors of the new 'Vihar' were 
opened with full religious rights. Speaking on that occasionp 
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Dr. Mookerji diJated upon the role of eultural centres like 
Suncln. "Such centres” he said, “imui not remi^in confined 
to the ediirated fcMr; but from them must flow cnirents of 
ought and ser\'ice so that the poorer people suffering from 
Ignorance, disease, poverty and superstition might receive their 
due inspuatton and be helped to raise themselves soctaJlv and 
economically so as to become worlhy citizens of free India", 
t was his plan to open schools and dispensaries in the 
VI a^s attmn Sanchi, to be maintained and manned by the 
nio. o ^e Sanchi Vihar, so tbai the common people of die 
region could feel the presence of the great soul whose memory 
fxwterity by the stupas of Sanchi, 
j tributes to die memory of Mahatma Buddlia. he 

said, Cauiam Buddha was not born on the soil of India fav 
accident. The genius of India from time immemorial has 
been reflected through the words and deeds of mighty men, 
sages and savants, who gave to their country and to the world 
* ^ dieir wisdom and guidaticc consUteiu with the 

changing needs and aspirations of society, WTien stagnation 
rairiE, when the external mainfestations of religious rites 
destroyed die life blood of true religion, these savants anpeared 
on the scene and served to maintain her soul from desiniction 
Gautam Buddha repTesented, 2.SOO years ago, a unique 
challenge of die scientific spirit of man when he declared his 
unwillingness to accept anything as true without full and 
searching analysis and self-satisfaction" 

Referring to the desirability of world peace and the path 
shown by Mahatma Buddha to achieve it, he said r "Buddha 
showed the path of peace, peace not of the grave but of the 
iving, peace bom out of deep understauding and proper 
appreciation of the realities of life. Peace can ordy be 
J^mianent jf it conquers evil and brings about a true harmony 
fwtwwn spirimal and materia! impulses of man so that both 
by his preaching and practice he may prove himself the image 
of his Maker," ^ 

The celebrations at Sanchi, incidentally, were die last 
occasion when Dr. Mookerji and Pandit fawaharlaJ Nehru met 
face to face outside the Parliament to t^k about culture and 
|>eace in the whole world. 

Besides die Mahabodhi Society of India, and the Asiatic 
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sQcicly of Bengal, be cDniiniied lo tfike actis^e interest in 
education and literature in llie mid&t o£ Jm muUIfariou’S 
political and parliaroentary work. 

The last public recogniiion of bis dlstingtiislied position as 
an educationUt came in December 1952, when he was. invited 
to address tbd thirtieth annual convoratioii of the University 
o£ Delhi. The address he delivered on the occasion proved 
to be the last public expression of his viewA on education andt 
tlierelote, lias a special significance for the proper under.siand- 
ing of hJs approach to die probiem of education. 

Like his distingnisired father, who jealously and EuccessfuUy 
guarded the academic fieedora and autonomy of the CalcuLta 
University against official encrqachment^ even when it came 
from such stalwarts of Pax Britannica 3S Lord Lyiton, Dr. 
Mookerji was very anxious to preserve the autonomy of the 
Indian Universities, lie was particularly disturbed by the 
growing interference of the Ministry of Eduration of the 
Government of India, presided over as it was by a man like 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad wdio happened to be completely 
ignorant of the ideals and problems of university education 
in general and of the universities directly under liis control 
in partiailar. He, therefore, vramed the Delhi University that 
'’Proximity of a University to the seat of Central Government 
is some times fraught with the danger of unnecessary and 
iiTitadng state interference which it is to be earnestly hoped 
will be avoided." 

All necessary reforms in the Universities, he held, should 
primarily be carried out by the respective universities them¬ 
selves who should balance regional requirement^ against 
national progress and inLeiesls. The Inter-University Board 
and the Universities Grants Commission could also guide the 
Universities by developing healthy conventions, whereby their 
considered opinions could not be easily flouted by the 
University concerned. Well infoTrned defiberations in the 
State Legislature? and iJie ParUament at the time of voting for 
grants could also, he hdd, help the univenities in the matter. 

He stressed the need for developing a comprehensive 
national system to cater to the needs of various stages of 
education, "There need not be/’ he said, "any conflict 
amongst prLmary> secondary and university stages nor amon^t 
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literary, scientific, teclinica], vocational and agricultural cotii'sea 
of study. A national system ol education", he pleaded, "must 
conceive ol a balanced stnicliire where due and proper 
emphases will be laid on every section so as to maintain its 
harmony, its strength and solidarity'*. 

Regarding the medium of instruction he advocated the use 
of mother tongue, and where it was not fully developed of 
the r^onal language upto the higher secondary stage. "But 
while Indian languages," he said, "most be fostered and 
developed in the widest possible manner, iliey must not tahe 
a hostile attitude towards English". 

He also strongly advocated publication under State patronage 
of the selected worlu from different Indian languages in the 
Na^ script to fadlitate comparative study of the diJfereat 
r^ional languages and to enable the people to comprehend the 
esseniiaJ unity between the different languages of India, 

A planned exdiange of University teachers and teams of 
Students between different universities, he held, could go a 
long way towards developing unity of outlook and proper 
appreciation of the problems and peculiarities of different 
regions of the country. 

He suggested reorientation of the policy of awarding scholar- 
ships for studies abroad. Such scholarships, he held, should 
be given for those subjects only in which specialised facilities 
were not available in India. 

To provide facilities for higher training in science and 
technology within the country speedily, he suggested that 
different universities should specialise in particular branches 
of science and technology and that they must be open to 
advanced students of the subject from all over the country. 

He laid special emphasis on the fact that the edvication 
given to the youth of the country should be purposeful. "It 
i.s a supreme task for university administrattHTS and teachers," 
he said, "to read into the minds of the youth of rC'awakened 
India and to place before them not only well regidated 
courses of study and well thought out progranunes for extra¬ 
curricular activities but also rousing in them a true scientthc 
spirit and a deep impulse for devoted service to the 
of national well-being, compulsory provision for three 
months of intensive social work for at least every' intending 
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graduate tiairow tJie gulf that dividt^ the &oca]lcd 

educated das^ £rom the illiterate masses/' 

It was his considered opiniop that the ideal to be achieved 
in the educational sphere dtould be Eree elementary education 
for all and higher education only for those who deserved it 
instead of only for those who can afford but do not deserve 
it. li was, he held, the duty of the State to arrange for the 
higher education of brilliant but poor students. For the 
ordinary students, avenues of technical education and training 
must hn provided after a minimum basic edutadon. The 
number of students for different trades and professions should 
also be related lo the needs of the respective trades to avoid 
glut and unemployment- 

A weelt later as the President of AU-Indja Bengali Literary 
Conference — rNikhil Bharat Banga Sahitya Sammelan — ^he was 
called upon to give his views on the important qustion of 
language and literature at the Conference held at Cuttack on 
the 24th and 25th of JJcctmber 1952* 

The vernacular languages of Lndiaj particularly the Bengali 
language, and their literature, always had special fascinatiou 
for him. It was to demonstrate the importance he attached 
to these languages of die country that he had taken up Indian 
vernacuJars for his M.A. Hig interest in Bengali literature 
continued all hig life. It was in recognition of his deep 
understandings of the literary trends in the Indian languages 
and the services be had rendered to Bengali languages, that he 
was elected to preside over the Twenty-Eighth Annual Session 
of the Sammelan. 

During the course of his Presidential address at the 
Sammelan, he dwelt upon the role and position of regional 
languages of India ^is-o-utr Hindi, the national language of 
the country. He stood for paying full attention to the 
development of all the regional languages. He was opposed 
to any kind of impoged uniformity and considered it contrary 
to the Indian tradition. '“Achitri'ement of unity amidst 
adversityp'" he said, "hag alvrayg been India's aim. Bearing this 
cardinal fact in mindj we should give lull scope to the 
different regional languages to further enrich theinselves and 
discountenance any muvd to further the cause of one language 
at the cost of the other”* 
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Devnagri being die script ol Sanskrit, he heldp should be 
adopted as the script £nr all Indian languages. He ached 
greater importance to common script as a contributory factor 
for national unity than to the unity of language itself. 

He regnided Hindi as the natural Imguix franca of the 
country^ and he wanted it to be dei'eJoped and encouraged to 
such an extent that it could become an efiective medium of 
expression in all provinces of the country. But to give Hindi 
a really Indian characier and make It easily understandable 
by all* he tlioughi it desirable that appropriate U'Ord^ and 
expressions used in dMerent regional languages should be 
incorporated therein. He thought that an authorkative Hindi 
dictionary which should contain special words and phra.ses ol 
all regional languages could go a long way in developing a 
cDuiiiion vocafaulary and hringing all the regional languages 
closer to one another and to Hindi. 

His own EUiperiente of speaking in Hindi proved the 
practicabilky of the above suggestion. His Hindi was none 
too good when be became the President of Bliaratiya Jana 
5angh. But reaHsing tliat he w^ould have to address common 
people in Hindi, he thought of learning Hindi with the help 
of an English-Hindi dictionary'. But he did not have die time 
for it. Pandit .Maub Chandra Sharma, tberenpon* advij^d 
him not to bother unnecessarily al>out learning Hindi words 
and expressions. '^Lfse your Bengali w^ords and expressions 
whenever you cannot remember an appropriate Hindi word or 
expression, be told hirn.^ ""and you will be perfectly under¬ 
stood by Hindispeaking audieiices"\ He tried it and found 
It a success beyond his hunginaiion. IVithin an year he became 
as effective a speaker in Hindi as he was in English and 
Bengali, 

This deep insight into the cultural and educational life of 
the country coupled with his academic attaiumems and literary 
taste gave a quality and tone to his politics which w^as lacking 
in most other political leaders of the day. He would never 
take anything on its face value. He had developed a historical 
perspective and anal}tlcat mind wbich made him go into the 
origin and development of all problem* before the country 
with an open mind and rare ahjecthity. That enabled him 
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to take a long range view of things, which is essential in a 
statesman- 

It also enabled him to gather a galaxy of learned men, 
teachers* professors and advocates^ around him to whom the 
became the guide and modeL He wanted them to take artive 
interest ill public aEairs but warned him against making 
politics their profession. It was because of hk advice and 
guidance that the author, haring resigned his job oE a lecturer 
in, the Punjab University Camp College. New Dehii, ou being 
elected Secretary oE the Jana Sangh in 1951, rejoined Ehe 
College in 1952. 

Politics, he used to say, is not the game of dullards and 
dunces. A politician must remain in touch with books and 
must make a deep study oE the problems and issues beEore the 
country. This would raise the quality oE hk perfomiance 
inside and outside the leg^islatures. It was hk considered view 
that no politician cpidd take a really independent stand on 
public issues unless he was independent economically^ Bossism 
in political parties* according to him, was mainly the result 
of political workers* dependence on party bosses for their 
living. He* thereEore* wanted political tvorkers to have their 
indep^endent means oE living. He was against any hat on 
teachers taking part in politick He rather encouraged 
teachers to take to political and social work That is why he 
had maximum number of teacher politicians as his colleagues 
and co-workers in the political life. 

Even w'lien he became totally engrossed in politics, he did 
not lose touch with education. His interest in academic and 
cultural llEe oE the country and his eminence as an intellectual 
won him ibe admiraEion o£ even those who did not see eye 
to eye w'lth hk politics. His views on academic and cultural 
matters continued to be sought with respect even by his 
political opponents till the end of his llEe. 
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The las! and most monictitous phase of Dr. MookcrjL^s career 
as a political leadcrr began Tvilh his re-election as President of 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh followed by the first plenary Session of 
the Sangh at Kanpur m the last week of December, 1952. The 
iiimuItLious welcome he received from the people of Kanpur 
when he arrived there to preside oi'cr the Session and the 
monientous decisions that Jana Sangh took there tinder his 
leadership marked the pinnacle ol his political career. 

Reports had been constantly reaching Dr, Mookcrji about 
the heroic and pauiotic struggle of the people of Jammu for 
the integration of their State with the rest of India and the 
terrible repression that Sheikh Abdullah's GovemmenE had 
let loose on them with the connivance and support of the 
Pandit Nehru's Govemment at New Delhi. He had already 
expressed his full s>T[npihy for and solidarity with the Praja 
Farlshad by giving a call for the observance of December 14 
as Jammu and Kashmir Day all over die countr)'. Ji was 
therefore clear to him as also to one thousand delegates that 
had assembled at Kanpur from all over India that a decision 
would have to be taken to extend die active support of the Jana 
Sangh ID the struggle being vi'agcd by the F^aja Parisbad for 
the cause of Indian unity. For Dr, \fookerji it was a challenge 
and an oppOTtiitiitj'^ to gaJvrniifwe Bhnratiyn Jana Sangh and 
make it an effective insimment for the protection of the rights 
and liberties ol the Indian people. It also provided httn the 
occasion to make his considered views on national and inters 
national problems known to the rank and file of his young 
organisation and establish a close personal touch with its 
workers- 

The Presidential Address and other utterances of Dr. 
Mookerji during the three-day session laid down the gtridelmes 
For the Jana Sangh and gave a clear and bold lead to the 
w^hole country. His personal conduct which was watched by 
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the workers from dose quarters endeared him \o all of Uiexn 
and established that rapport between him and the organisation 
which proved to be ilie biggest asKt of the Jana Saiigh in the 
diffi nilt days ahead^ 

Referritig to the character of Bharatiya jana Sangh in his 
Presidential address which he delivered in his force In L Bengali 
Hindi, he said tliat "It whIL be a fatal mistake to confine tbe 
membership of any polfdcal party in free India lo seciloiiE of 
the people based on caste, oonnnunlty nr religion. But while 
extending its hand of equality to all citliens, Jana Sangh", he 
declared, "does not fed ashamed to urge for ihe consolidation 
of Hindu society nor does k suffer from an inferiority complex 
to acknowledge proudly that the great tdificc of Indian 
cuUine and civilisation which has stood the test of thousands 
of ycar^ has been built most of ail by tlie labour^ wisdom and 
sacrifice of Hindu sages, savants and patriots throughout the 
chequered history of onr Mother! an d'^ 

"If India's freedom is to be purposeful" he continnedp “a 
correct appreciation of the fundamental features of Indian 
cultme is highly essential- A nation that fails to take pride 
in its past achievements or lake inspijalion therefrom can never 
build up the present or plan for the future. A week nation 
can never attain gnealnew”^ 

Referring lo the First Five-Year Plan that had just been 
made public he pointed out: "'India today needs a big psy¬ 
chological sliake up and ihe plan imfortunately does not fulfil 
this essential requirement,” But he recognised the 'iaborious 
and intelligent" activity that had gone into the making of 
the plan and declared, "there is no question of opposing the 
plan oven if it does not fulfti our expectatlDns"* 

He dealt at length with the problems of Kashmir^ East Bengal 
and rehabilitatiun of refugees. Regarding Kadnntr, where ihe 
Praja Parishad saiyagraha was daily gaining fnornentum, he 
pleaded for sympathetic understanding of the fears and doubts 
of the people of Jammu. "Even at this bie stage," he said^ 
"1 would appeal to Mr. Nehru and Sheikh AbdiiUnh ro cr^^ 
a halt and not to stand on false prestige. They must open 
negotiations with the Paxisbad leaders and arrive at a setile- 
meni which will be fair and just to alL Meanwhile", he 
declared, "onr active sympathy must be extended to alt those 
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m Jatninu who ar? facing bravely tJie wrath of the author¬ 
ities and silcniJy stiFeriii^ for a noble I:a'use'^^ 

Referring to the plight of Hindus in East Pakistan who “if 
they live there as at present will live as serfs or converts"*, he 
deplored the spirit of helplessness shown by India. ""It is 
tragic/" he said, "'that our stock should be so low in the eyes 
of Pakistan that it dares humiliate us in season and out of 
season and our Government should stand by as helpless 
spectator incapahle of taking any effective action**. He also 
warned that activities of fifth columnlsU within India were 
steadily on the Increase. “IE this state of aSairs^"" he declared, 
"VoniLnued, our freedom may become short lived and we will 
be heading towards a grave catastrophe'*, Regardiiig rehabi¬ 
litation he demanded that an independent commission be 
appointed to consider the nature and extent of xehabiljtation 
already effected and to suggest Hues- of action for the future. 

Deprecating the tendency to uver-emphasise internationalism 
to the neglect of the basic proUem of national solidarity, he 
saidf ^"IntemationalEsm can thrive only if there is a sound base 
of national solidarity. We should, thereforep strive hard to 
keep our home front safe and. sonncL it is not armies or navies 
or air forces or arms or ammunitiofis that ultimately constitute 
the strength of a nation. Real strength of a nation emanates 
from the people themselws. If they are contentedp if they 
are united, if they are determined to retain their freedom at 
any cost or to face any sacrifice or suSraing for building up 
their national life, there is no power on earth that can destroy 
such a nation. We have attained our freedom after nearly a 
thousand years. Whatever differences there may be among 
political parties, whatever may be the hopes and fears of 
sections of our people, we must learn the Lesson of history and 
not allow disunity in our ranks to be a cause of our ruination 
in Eulure*\ 

"India with her past traditions and willi immense possibil¬ 
ities of her future development*"' he declared "could play a 
very large part in creating an atmosphere for peace. But a 
distorted conception of secularism along with grave economic 
disabilities is arresting the natural growth of country"s man¬ 
power and material resources"'. He concluded this historic 
speech with ilie prayer that the organisation he was leading 
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succeed in fuIBUing the missiDn d£ rebuilding India on 
right ajid progressive line^. "There is no hope for India/* he 
said^ unless she ivorLhily de^elop^ herself taking firm root in 
her cult lire and dvilisation, advandng with tfac changing 
needs of the Limes and mardimg ahead with the torch oE 
etjuaHLy, progress and righteousness m hand. In this mighty 
task of national reconstruction may Jana Sangh play its part 
with the goodwill and support of the people throughout die 
tounE^y'^ 

Buc more important than his able enunciation and pre¬ 
sentation of the policies to be pursued by Jana Sangb^ was 
the contribution he made towards revitalising Jana Sangh 
through his personal contacts with the workers at various 
levels, proper and correct appraisal of men and situations, and 
the momentous decisions the party took under his guidance. 

I'he pandal lor the session as also "Deep Nagar"* the village 
of tents for the delegates lo stay^ were constructed in the 
spacious grounds oE Phhol Bagh. But, the Itecepiion Corn- 
mUtee had arranged for Dr. Mookerji to stay at the house of 
Shri Narendrajit Singh* Barrister-at-Law. where he could have 
all the comforts of home^ But Dr. Mockerji insisted that he 
must stay amongst ihc delegates in a tent and share their daily 
life. This little inddenl shows the great quality of leaderdiip 
that he possessed. He never liked "leaders"" and ''workers** to 
be treated as two separate classes. Ail leaders, he held, must 
be workers first. He who cannot be a worker cannot be a 
leader. 

He also preferred to take his daily meals togedier with ibc 
delegates in the common mess. One day a Harijan worker 
found himsell seated next to him. He was deeply impressed 
and said in an apolc^tic tone^ "'I am an untouchable"* 

"'We arc all untoucdiables herej" replied Dr. Mookerjip "J 
am political untouchable number one in this country'*. This 
sent all those present into peels of laughter. 

The busy schedule of Dr. Mookerji included an address to 
a rally of the R. S. S. volunteers early in the morning on the 
31st of December. He had gone to bed ver)' late the prev'ious 
night and his sleep had been disturbed by heavy rain that 
continued the whole night. Yet he was ready in the morning 
for going to die rally at fi a.ra. As he was addressing the 
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Swayamsewaits, rain started once again. A worker nisbed to 
him with an umbrella. But her would have none of it, "Why 
cannot 1 stand this ram when so many hundreds of Swayam- 
servaks axe sitting in rain. Do you not consider me a Swayam- 
sevak T" 

it W'as iitlic things like this that endeared him to the 
workers who began to look upon him as one of them. Again 
it w?as this mutual trust and understanding which enabled 
Dr, Mookeiji to get the best out of them. 

t^n another octusion some unscrupulous persons, taking 
advantage ol their personal relations with him and his 
simplicity of hearu tried to rush him into taking a decision 
that might have proved very harmful to the growth of the 
young organisation. But they had misunderstood Dr. Mookerji 
who always held his duty and interest^ of the cause for whidi 
he stood above all personal considerations. He gave them a 
rebuS and took the correct decision and thereby saved an 
awkward situation. 

The most momentous decision taken by Jana .Sangh at 
Kanpur was to actively support the Satyagraha movement of 
die Pxaja Paridiad in Jammu for the integntion of Jammu 
aud Kashmir State with the rest of India. The younger 
delegates in their over-enthusiasm wanted Jana Saiigh to give 
an ultimatum to the Government o£ India either to take 
concrete steps m meet the patriotic demands of the Parish ad 
within a fixed period or face the Jana Sangh Satyagraha in its 
support in the rest of India as well. But Dr. Mookerji 
counselled patience. He was not the man to take a hasty 
decision in a fit of emotioniT He wranted to explore all avenues 
of a peaceful settlement and an honourable compromise, before 
taking the extreme step of Satyagraha. It was, dierefotep 
resolved that he should write to Pandit Nehru and Sheikh 
Abdullah in a final bid to find a solution. 

It was in pursuance of this resolution of his Working 
Conrmittee that Dr+ Mookerji started correspondence with 
Pandit NcIuti and Sheikh Abdullah whidi, like his correspond¬ 
ence with Sir John Herbert before his resignation from Bengal 
Cabinet, has become a historic record of his fearless and well 
reasoned advocac)^ of w'hat he considered was a righteous cause^ 
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The protracted correspondence between Dr. Shyama Prasad 
MooVerji and Pandit Nehru on the one hand and between 
Dr. Mookerji anil Sheikh Abdullah on the other, which began 
with Dr. Mookerji's letter to Pandit Nehru on the 9th of 
January 1953 and concluded with his Icllei to Sheikh AbduUah 
on the 23td oi February, throws a flood of light on all aspects 
of the Kashmir problem including its origin, the cirrumslances 
which forced the Praja Paridiad to resort to Satyagraha. the 
patience and periistence exeredBed by Dr, Mookerji in his efforts 
to lind a peaceful solution of the impasse and equally persistent 
refusal of Pandit Nehru and Sheikh Abdullah to review the 
autliuritarjan stand they had taken, and even to discuss the 
matter in person with Dr, Mookerji and the leaders of the 
Praja Parishad. In all eleven letters were exchanged between 
Dr. Mookerji and Pandit Nehru and six between him and 
Sheikh Abdullah. Tlie whole correspondence reveals Dr. 
Mookerji as a man of reason. 

I 

"May I take the liberty of addressing you on the situation 
in Jammu" wrote Dr. Mookerji in bis first letter from Calcutta 
to Pandit Nehru dated 9th January, 1953. "We discussed this 
matter at Kanpur sessiou of Jana Sangh and it was the 
unanimous wish of every one that I should directly approach 
you and Sheikh Abdullah on the subject. 1 know you do^ not 
see eye to eye with many of us on this issue, ket 1 am wTitiiig 
to you in the hope that you will keep an open mind and try 
to appreciate the view point of those who may differ from 
you on this matter. It it vitally important that the circum¬ 
stances that have led to the present movement should be 
impartially reviewed and effort made to arrive at a speedy and 
peaceful setiLement which will be fair and just to all 
concerned". 
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Pointing out that in the Ptaja. Pari shad satyagraha movcmeni 
not on the wane but was in fact spreadingp and at the 
saine time refuting the allegation that it had been instigated 
from outside, he recounted the dremnstanecs leading to the 
movements "Repeated efforts wtre made by Praja Partshad 
leaders and others/* he wrote, *'to have an arnicahle seLtletnenC 
by OHUtirptional means, Representatinns were «iie to Dr. 
Rajcndra Prasaih to yourself, to the Minister of States and to 
Sheikh Abdullah. Interviews were sought for with some ol 
them* hut sndi requests on most occasions were not granted. 
Conferences were held from time to time and after mature 
deliberations the view points of the Praja Farishad and others 
supporting it were publidy expressed. Apparently the author¬ 
ities concerned paid no heed to such manifestationa of public 
opinion and even treated them with contempt. On the other 
hand some of the matters regarding which acute controversy 
had been raised were proGceded with by the authorities them¬ 
selves with undue haste, thus precipitating a crisis"*. 

After referring to the extent of repression that was going 
on unabated in Jammu he pleaded ; ^"ll is high time that both 
you and Sheikh Abdullah shnnld realise that this movement 
will not be suppressed by force or repression. In some of your 
recent utterances yon have laid great stress on the need foe 
appreciating eacli other’s point of view, on tolemnce, on 
carrying people with Government not by force but by goodwill 
and understanding. Yet w^ben it comes to actual administra¬ 
tion, it appears that the same old methods which used to 
disfigure British administration a.re still in opera Lion, sotue- 
times, with even greater whemence than before. The problem 
of Jammu and Kashmir should not be treated as a party issue. 
It is a national problem and every effort should be made to 
present a united front.” 

''Very oftem" he continued* '"the issues are sought to be 
clouded by referring to the alleged past activities of Praja 
Parishad. For obvious reasons it will be better to deal with 
the actual issues on their merits. I would earnestly urge upon 
you to consider the effect of the movement on the rest of ludia^ 
The State of Jammu and Kadimir Is a part of the Indian Union 
and as such it is perfectly open to the people of the rest ol 
India to ini crest ihcmselvci in ihe affairs of the State". 
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Analysing the causes undelyitig unrest amongsi die people 
of Jammu he wrote that people of Jammu "are not prepared 

iQ sever their cannetlion with Indiii under any circtiiiistaTiceSi 
plebiscite or no plebisdft. The greater the dday in having; 
ibis moot question (o£ accession) dedded once Inr all the 
greater will be complications and possibilities of unrest, 

'*Once It is settled that a final dedsion has been taken on 
ihe question of accession^ two matters will have to be taken 
upL One relates to recovery of one-third territory of Jammu 
and Kashmir which Is now in occupation of Pakistan. How 
arc we going to get this back ? You have always evaded this 
question. The time has come when we should know ^vhat 
exactly you propose to do about this matter. It will be a 
sort of national dUgraoe and humiliation if we fail to regain 
this liMt poriion of territory. 

*'The other question relates to the extent of accession o£ 
Jammu and Kashmir State with India^ If the people of 
Jammu demand that tlic accession sliould be on the same lines 
as in the case of other StateSp they do not say auyiliing ihat 
ii arbitrary or extraordinary. This is their natural wish and 
they are guided by patriotic and national motives." 

"Eepr^ioni" he addedp ""will be no answ^er to the funda¬ 
mental question that the people of Jammu are askings namely, 
have they not the inherent right to demand that they should 
be governed by the same constitution as has been made 
applicable to the rest of India? Ek Nishanp Ek Vidhaii^ Ek 
Pradhan — one flagp one constiturion, one president—represents 
a highly patriotic and emotional slogan with which people are 
carrying on their struggle." 

"People who are fadtig Bacrifices and suffering cheerfully/" 
he further wrote^ "arc not enemies of India or of Jammu and 
Kashmir. It is absurd lo dtib them as friends of Pakisian"'. 

He concluded his letter with an appeal; "Prey do uoi stand 
on false prestige or imitate methods followed by British 
administrators who thought that by ruthless suppression ihry 
could solve any matter affecting the rights and libenics of the 
peopIe'^ He w^ound up the letter with a request : "li you 
want me to discuss the matter personally with you and Sheikh 
Abdullah, you may let me know and I shall gladly abide by 
your wish." 
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He sent a copy of this letter to Sheikli Abdull^ih als* with 
a covering- letter wliich said : "The issues at state affect not 
□nly your State but the whole of India and I hope you will 
move before the situation further deteriorates,” 

III 

Pandit fawaharlal Nehru^ in his reply dated New Delhi^ 
January' 10^ I353i said* ”I am quite prepared and I am sure 
that Sheikh Abdullah is prepared, to consider any grievances 
of the Jammu people and try to rectify them where this is 
possible. But the demands of the Praja Parishad are basic 
constitutional issues which cannot be given etIecE to for obvious 
reasons^ They are trying to decide a very difficult and com¬ 
plicated constitutional question by methods of war. It docs 
not require much thought to demonstrate that tliis method 
cannot yield those result^, whatever the merits may be"* 

"You ilioiild know/' he continued* *'how anxious J am to 
setde finally the w^hole of Jainmu and Kashmir State issue- 
That is not only because of the State itself but also because 
of its larger repercussions in India. But this issue has got 
tremendously complicated and there is no magic way of solving 
it by decree or Act of Parliament as some people seem to 
imagine". 

"The rigiu w^ay to approach Jammu question/" he coucludecb 
“is to atop the agitation completely and then deal W'iLh any 
grievances that may exist- 1 hope you will exercise your 
influence \^ith the Pmja Parishad in this direction"^ 

Regarding Dr, Mookerji's request for a personal discussion 
he did not show any enthusiasm. 'T si jail gladly meet you 
if you wish** he wrote. "But 1 am going aw^ay to Bombay 
and Hyderabad and shall be away for about ten days or so'\ 

IV 

Dr. Mookerji again WTOte to Pandit Nehru from Calcutta 
on the 3rd of February, He b^n with a reference to Pandit 
Nehru's reply to his first lelfer and to the speeches he and 
Sheikh Abdullah had been making since then and said* "I have 
no desire to carry on a protracted correspondence with you 
in this maitern But the Issues involved are so serious that 
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1 ^Tn taking tlic liberty o£ writing lo you again. One eoinroon 
feature of (your) speeches'', he Yttote, *'has been an abundance 
of abuses and vituperation which you have poured forth on 
those who differ horn you. You have ascribed to us ali sorts 
of base motive* and have even dubbed us as betrayers of the 
country’s interests, I have no desire to emulate you in this 
respect. Our bursts of anger and passion will not help us in 
solving any big problem. It is obvious that we do not see 
eye to eye on this momentous issue. Let us, however, try to 
argue with each other and proceed Ifjgically and see whether 
any solution can be reached. 

"1 have read your speedies and those of Sheikh Abdullah 
with considerable care, but unfortunately they evade the real 
issues." 

Referring to Nehru's oft-repealed charge ol conununalism 
he wrote : "This is a most unfair charge and unconsciously you 
have been recently indulging in such attacks only to hide the 
weakness of your case. Our approacli to the prohlem is 
actuated by the highest national and patriotic considerations. 
The solution iliat we are asking for is far from communal, 
nor does it seek to disunite or disintegrate India, 1 would beg 
of you.'* he appealed to him, "to think in your cool moments 
bow in your life's history yotir failure to stand against Muslim 
commiinalisni in India has resulted in disastrous conset|uence5 . 

Reiterating his views regarding Kashmir, he asked him to 
keep in mind and settle the following points : 

1, "That Parishad has considerable popular backing. As 
one who knows mass mind, you will realise that no popular 
movement can be crushed by force.'’ 

2, “The first question raised is when and how will the 
accession of the State of Jammu and hashmtr to India be 
finally settled? My own suggestion has been that the Legu^ 
lative Assembly oE Jammu and Kashmir, which has been 
clc?ctEd on adult franchise, may accept a resolution accepting 
final accession and the matter may he considered as irrevocably 
-decided so far as India is concerned. Please, be specific on 
this issue and let us know that if this suggestion is not 
acceptable what is your allenjativc proposal for finalising 
accession.*" 

S. "We do not want partition of the State. But you seem 
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to forget tMt Jajoinu and Kasfimir has already been partitioned 
by Faki5t3ii and tbe real question is whetber you and Sheikh 
Abdullah propose to acquiesce in this partuion. You have 
always enr'aded this question. Please do not side-track the issue 
and let the public of India know when^ if at all, we are going 
to get back this part of our chetisbed territory*"' 

4r '"The third point relates to the subject in respect of 
w^hith accession will take place. The Praja Parisliad wants, 
and we wholeheartedly agreej that tlie entire State oi Jammu 
and Kashmir should be governed in accordance with the same 
constitution that applies to the rest ol India. Is there any¬ 
thing communal or reactionary or auti-national about it ? It 
is anuiziug, how the move of separatism pursued by Sheikh 
Abdullah and liis colleagues is l>eing applauded by you as 
national and patriotic; and the genuine desire on die part 
of Praja Parishad to secure the fundamental unity and integrity 
of fndfa and to be governed as common Indian citizens is 
being dubbed a$ treacherous conduct. Your letter and your 
speeches give no satisfactory answer to these basic points raised 
by the Praja ParishacL"' 

5* "There are many grievances of the people of Janimu 
regarding internal administration* Belay in dealing with them 
is intensifying the agitation."' 

is undoubtedly true iliat we should do nothing 
which may weaken Indians position or strengthen the hand of 
our enemy. This aspect you^ of all persons, must bear in 
mind a's Prime Minister of Inilla.*" 

He concluded this well reasoned letter wdth the suggestion 
that the only way to bring Jammu movement to an end is 
'"to release aJl those who have been arrested and to call a 
conference where all the problems can be discussed in an 
atmosphere of calmness and with the sole desire to arrive at 
derisions which will be fair and just to all concerned. 
Repression^ imprisonment, lathtHdiarge and bnllels"', he added^ 
"vrill never crush this movement. In fact it w^ill spread, go 
deeper and affect India as wdl'^ 

In the end he Informed Pandit Nehru that his Working 
Committee iva.s meeting in Delhi on the 6th of February to 
discuss the Kashmir sitiiatiDn and he asked him, *TE you feel 
tliat it will he better for me to come and have a talk wdth 
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you oa die morning of you may kindly stud me a 
message at my Delhi address”. 

V 

Like his previous letter addressed to Pandit NehrUp he 
forwarded a copy of ihU letter also to Sheikh Ahdtillali with 
a covering letter in which he ^id: *'It ib tragic you shall 
completely miEimderstand those who are differing froin you 
and are proceeding in a manner which may be disastrous (o 
India includiog the State of Jammu and Kashmir, I still hope 
you will be able to rise equal to the occasion and find a way 
for peaceful settlement." 

VI 

Sheikh Abdullah sent Dr. Mookerji a reply on the 4lh of 
Februaryj from Jammu Tawi. He also sent a number of 
pamphlets issued by his government to justify his policies and 
hb stand regarding full accession of the State to India. He 
laid special emphasis on Article 370 of the Indian Constitution 
whichf he held, gave special position to the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

VII 

Pandit l^ehru replied to Dr. Mookerji's letter of 3rd 
February on the Bth of February- He wrote ; 

"According lo my thinltlng the agitation of the Fraja 
Parishad is not only communal but is supported by communal 
and narrow-minded elements in India. Believing this as I do, 
the only course that I can follow is lo resist this ullerly ini^ 
conceived agitation. That is our Covemmenfs opinion and 
they propose lo adhere to it and pursue that policy/' 

"You suggest;" he further wrote, "the release of those who 
have been arrested and a conference, presumably with them+ 
What you suggest means, at the present Juncture, the Gov- 
ertunent of India as also of the Stale ceasing to fufiction and 
handing over authority to those who have challenged them 
on these basic consthutional issues by an agitaEion which has 
become increasingly violent and subversive. ... If indeed the 
agitation continues it will be for us to consider what other 
and further steps Government take in the matter”* 
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Referring to Dr. Mookerji's request for a personal meeting 
he woiCp *"I regret that tomorrow and for the next day or two 
1 am completely occupied. I confess also that* reading your 
lelier^ 1 find ie a little difficult to discover any common ground 
for a talk". 

vm 

Pandit Nehru's letter ref erred to above left Uttle scope for 
further exchange ol correspondence. The arrest of a number 
of members of the Jana Sangh Working Commit tee from 
Punjah on the eve of its meeting at Delhi under Preventive 
Detention Act also showed that the C^vemmeni bad closed 
the door on a negotiated seulement ol the issue. But Dr. 
Mookerji had an inexhaustible store of patience. He was also 
aware that some influential people had been using their good 
o&ces with Fatidit Nehru to prevail upon him to rise above 
his prejudices and help In finding a way out of die impasse. 
So he wrote to him another letter on the Hih of February. 
Referring lt> his {Nehiii's) reply to his earlier letter he wrote: 

Apparently you are not in a mood even to understand the 
views of those who differ from you* far less to talk to them^ 
1 am sure in your cooler moments you yourself will regret that 
you could not reply to arguments with arguments but bad only 
to cast madves and aspersions against those who differed from 
your official policy.** 

^‘1 and many others," he conlinucd, *'honestly feel that 
demand on the part of a section of our countrymen living in 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir to see that their State is 
finally integrated with India and is gosTmed according to the 
cofistitulioii of free India is not an unpatriotic or -dfsiategrat^ 
ing or communal move'*. 

Referring to Pandit Nehru's warning about his government 
talking "other and further steps"* which apparently meant 
further repression. Dr. Mookerji wrote: "Let me assure you wc 
were ready to face the consequences of your wrath and fufy+ 
The arrest of a ntiniber of our workers in the Punjab yeslerday 
under the Preventive Detention Act is an Indication of the 
things that arc to come. It reflects a strange functioning of 
democracy in our country where Preventive Detention Act has 
to be made use of for curbing legitimate poUlical opposition.'* 
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Referring to Pandit Nelmi ‘3 fear^ about intemniJotial com- 
plications, he added: '"You will forgive me if 1 lail to 
appiedate your repeated relerence to possible internalionul 
complications as a result of Jammu movement. No one today 
will daiin that your handling of the Kashmir problem has 
enhanced onr international pre&iige or has won for iis wide 
international support and sympathy. On the other hand your 
policy in this behalf has added to complications both at home 
and abroad. Statesmanship requires that you should examine 
the whole matter dispassionately and instead of being haunted 
by false international ism p firmly create conditions lor national 
solidarity based on a fair adjustment of different view points 
and interests. If you succeed in this it will give you greater 
strength and prestige even in international dealings.” 

He concluded this letter with anotlier fervTnt appeal to 
Pandit Nehru to rise above partisan spirit and take the 
initiative for settling the issue^ *'l only wish/' Dr. Mnokerji 
wrote, ”eo close this correspondence with my deep regret that 
your replies have a painful resemblance with similar com¬ 
munications which Heads of British Government in India, 
carried away by a sense of power and prestigen used to address 
while relusing to take note of the manifestations ol the will 
of the people. Xbe only difference is that w^hile we disagree 
on some viral matters, we are children of the same MothcTp 
and with a little goodwill and tolerance on both sides we 
should have been able to avoid a senoos cleavage* If you feel 
in the country's paramount interest that you should set aside 
questions of prestige and partisanship and explore the pos¬ 
sibilities of a peaceful liettlemcntp our wbolehearied cooperation 
will be always at your disposal. Even at this late hoiir I 
bnnly believe this is possible and it is you who can take the 
initiative”* 

IK 

Pandit Jawabailal Nehru s reply to the above let ter ^ which 
he sent on the JOth of February, was couched in restrained 
language arid even showed some desire to find a way out of 
the impasse. ”1 have no doubt,* he wrote, ^ that you wish 
well to India, but the fact remains ihai our conceptions of 
what is well for India appear to differ. Because of this our 
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pasl Lives have moved largely in dillETent sphetes. Neirher of 
U5 can wipe out or ignore that past which h?tK produced the 
present- I consider the communal approach m inherently badj 
narrov/ and injurious to the individual the group an d the 
natiorii You object to my using the word couunuaal and deny 
my charge. Obviously we think dlEerendy and our actions 
am presumably die result of out thinking"', 

"Moweveri" he continuedp ^'all this does not help much in 
the present situattnn, I can as$ure you that 1 want peace in 
India with all my heart. That is pre-requisite for any work 
to be done. If I could venture to advise you, I would suggest 
that you exercise your infiuence to put an end to this agitation 
in Jammu"* 

X 

Dr- ^fooke^ji w^tlcomed this change of tone and in his letter 
of the 12th of February, he suggested to Pandit Nehru a con¬ 
crete procedure for settling the issue, 

"'It is my belief/' he wrotCp "'that there is and there should 
be much in common between you and me regarding the real 
needs of the country. We may^ however, honestly agree to 
differ in respect of some vital matters. But even in this sphere, 
there is no reason why we should not try to understand eadi 
other's view point without taking recourse to mutual Tecri' 
mination nr imputing base motives to each other, 

"'You have been good enough" he continued ""to ask me to 
exercise my influence to put an end to this agitation. I am 
prepared to do so provided you and Sheikh Abdullah create 
suitable conditions for giving effect to it," 

'T he only way this can be done is to make the sponsors 
of the movement appreciate that you and Sheikh Abdullah 
are prepared to discuss aJl matters with them with an open 
mind and arrive at decisions w^hich would meet their legitimate 
demands. I would auggest that you and Sheikh Abdullah 
should meet some of the leaders preferably in Delhi, 11 this 
offer ti comiminicated to them they will. 1 liope, agree to 
suspend the movemenL If on the other hand you feel that 
this protedure may create some complications unless some 
understanding is previously reached regarding the possibilities 
of uldmale agreement on the main issues and withdrawal of 
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the we may have a discussion on the several points 

raised and see what should be a fair approach to their solutian. 
NaturaQy 1 cannot commit the Praja Parishad, but kimwing 
as 1 do their minds to some extent^ f can make some su^igestions 
for your consideration. 1£ there h a general a^eemeiitp 1 may 
send a communication to Pandit Pnem Xath Dogra giving him 
my advice.” 

"The points for consideration ate as follows : 

L ''Finality of accession to India through a resolutio.i to 
be adopted by the Coustituent Assembly of the State/^ 

2. ^'Adoption by die State of the provisions of Indian 
Constitution regarding such matters as Fundamental Rights, 
Citizensblpj, Financial integration^ Abolition of Customs duty. 
Supreme Clourt, Emergency Powers of President and conduct 
of elections. These are to be implemented within a stated 
time.^' 

3^ '"In respect of the rest of the Indian Constitution. Sheikh 
Abdullah should indicate what deviations, if any, he desires 
to be made. These are to be considered on their merits,'' 

4. *'Jammu and Kaslunir Coustitution as finally agreed will 
be a part of ihe Indian Constitution.'" 

5. '"Provineial autonomy to Jammu and Ladakh without 
changes of boundaries.” 

fi. ""Acceptance of supremacy' of the Indian 

7^ "Policy regarding liberation and occupatitin of the 
Pakistan-held territory." 

0. "Commission of Enquiry with a majority of judges from 
outside the State to go into all grievances induding Dliarmartba 
Trust, excesses committed by police and compensation to the 
families of sufferers, especially who have been shot dead. 

9. "Restoration of pensions, pro pert ies» etc, to people 
against whom confiscation orders might have been passed." 

'"None of (he matters mentioned above is incapble of 
reasonable solution if both sides proceed with an open mind. 
If you feel that my approach is correct ive can have a detailed 
discussion and dedde what course should be taken in the best 
interests of Kashmir and the country as a wlmle/' 

"You and Sheikh Abdullah"^ he concluded, "can well rise 
equal to the occasion without standing on false prestige and 
PM. 14 
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crieai:i; an atmosphere which will m^ke iL po^lble for all parties 
irrespective of other dilEerences to put forward our national 
demand on Kashmir issue, I hope you will appreciate the 
spirit in which the letter Is written and take action to bring 
the impasse to an entL" 

XI 

Pandit Nehru sent a noo-conunital reply on the i2tb of 
Februaryp to Dr. Mookerji^s above letter. He took shelter under 
the autonomy of Jammu and Kadimar Slate whicli alonep he 
said, could settle the probJem. 

'^Even in States other than Jammu and KashmiF^ he wrolCi 
"‘we have to respect Provincial autonomy and though we give 
advice to our colleagues there, we do uot mterfere. No State 
Government can cany on if tt is over-ridden by the Central 
authprity'*. 

However^ he did not slam the door, "I am sure" he added. 
*'ihat the right course h for this agitation to be withdrawn 
and an attempt made on all sides to bring about normality 
and goodwilL That is the basis of arty progress and removal 
of grievances or disabilities/' 

XH 

Realising that Pandit Nehru would make no- move in the 
matter except with the approval of Sheikh Abdullah, Dr. 
Mookerji addressed another Iclier to Sheikh Ahdullah on Ute 
E5th of February. He appealed lo him not to drag in the 
present discussion what the Praja Parishad or its leaders might 
have done in the past because "^1 is not safe to base one^s preJient 
attitude towards grave political issues solely on past rdatJon- 
shjp with one*s opponents'^ and added, do not know 
intimately about your past bul+ ] have seen some papers and 
documents. You yourself started as a leader of a communal 
party/' (Dr. Mookerji was here referring to secret correspond¬ 
ence between Sheikh Abdullah on the one hand and the Khalifa 
of AhmedJa Sect and some oBlcers of die Political Department 
on the other, during wltidi throws lurid light on 

Sheikh Abdullah's role as a stooge of the British in early years 
of his political career.) *‘And yet'*, he addedp would be 
highly improper to judge your present aims by making 
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dnborai^ fCi^arches into your paiit bi^toty ^t^ting £rom 
Aligarh/* 

He pointeci out to him that India had unfortunately been 
torn into two by the two nation theory* ^*You are now 
developing a three nation iheoryp the third being the ICashmiii 
nation- These are dangerous symptottis and are not good lor 
your state or for the whole of India." 

He once again appealed to him to rise up io the occasion 
and tafce initiative to settle the issue. '*! would beg of you'* 
he v^Tote, "not to stand on false prestige but to agree to dUcuss 
ail disputes with the leader^ of the Praja Farishad €ven at 
tills late stage." 

XIII 

At the same time he addressed another letter to Pandit Nehru 
in reply to his letter of the 12th of February, in which he 
specifically told him^ *'What you and Sheikh Abdullah have to 
decide first is whether van are willing to talk to the Praja 
Farishad leaders, I would implore you to do so/' 

"Both of you should agree to meet some selected representa- 
tives of Praja Farishad and this should be followed by an 
immediate suspension of the movemeitu The proem of 
bringing about normality and goodwill 1 trust* will then 
automatically follow. If their view points are met in a fair 
and Just manncTp there is no reason why they should not 
reciprocate/' 

Referring to finality of accession about which Pandit Nehru 
had said that no public dedaration could be made in view 
of the talks then going on in Geneva, he suggested that if 
assurance was given to them about it he would himself ask 
them *'uot to press for any open dedaration at this scage"^ 
But at the same time he pointed out to him that "realty spieak- 
ing accession was not the issue on which we went to the U.N.O/' 

Referring to liberation and re-occupation of Pakistan-held 
Kashmir territory, he said, '^no public declaration need be 
made, but a fuller apprecEation of the situatioo can be made 
as a result of your discussion with the people concerned." 

Regarding the applicabnity of the provisions of the Indian 
constitudou to Kashmir he suggoated that they should set aside 
all technicalities and agree to proceed in a practical manner. 
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^^1 do not (hink"* ht wrote, "we will have any difficiiUy in 
agTceing to the minimtim number of subjects which will be 
immec]Lately applied to J and K. As regards the rest we may 
postpone consideration till wc know what specihe proposal^ 
Ihe iilate authorities liave to make for the purpose*'. 

He concluded his letter by repeating the suggestion for a 
personal discussion, "1 am leaving for CalcuLta early tomorrow 
morning and shall be back here on Monday afternoon- 1 am 
TYjUitig to come and see you sometime today^ if you feel that 
at ihk stage a personal discussion may be helpEuL I shall be 
glad to come and see you any time today that suits your 
convenience except between b and 7-30 PM " 

xrv 

The optimistic turn that the correspondence was taking was 
not to continue. Pandit Nehru in his reply ol the l5tJi 
February informed Dr. Mookerji that he did not read his letter 
till late at night and so could not make use of his suggestion 
about a personal meeting. This was^ probably, a subtle way 
of saying no. because if he had wished to meet Dr. ^f□akerjt 
he could have done so on the letter's return from Calcutta. 
In the meanwhile, it appears. Sheikh Abdullah had torpedoed 
the entire basis of talks. He was not prepared to meet Praja 
Parishad leaders acro&s a table and Pandit Nehru did noc have 
the courage to dkplease him or go against his wishes. He 
again emphasised the baaic differences between his approach 
and ihal of Dr. MDokerjL "Between these two basic 
approaches he wrotep *'there fs no common ground. Subject 
to our holding fast to the principles W'hich have guided us^ and 
to the policies which we liave pursued, the Government will 
gladly do all in its power to bring about normality and peace¬ 
ful cooperation in the Jammu and Kashmir State. But this 
agitation was not of our seeking and the first step should be 
to withdraw the agitation completely." 

XV 

iTiis letter of Pandit Nehm made it clear that lie waj once 
again revetting to the realm of recrimination and getting lost 
ntuongA hts abstract theories from which Dr. Mookerji had 
been trying to pull him out. Dr. Mookerji was not the man 
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to lose heart sa long ai there wos a ray of hope, howsoever 
faint. He addressed to Jiini yet another letter* his last of the 
series on the 17ih of Februaryj in a Jinal bid to pin him down 
to something concrete toward the settlement of the issue. 

^TfVhen we start talking about mental approach"# he wrote* 

unrelated to specific matterSp disaisslon takes an abstract torn 
and imaginary charges are hurled^ Tp^iTieri a moveiflieni 
continues foc wveral weeks.' he added, “resulting in loss ol 
lives and V'arioiJS kinds of alleged oppression and excesses, 
il cannot be withdrawn unless there is some basis for appreciat¬ 
ing that the objectives for which the struck had been launched 
would he properly considered by the authorities. You will also 
realise that it is not for me, or for anybody else in India, 
to withdraw the movement. This must be done by the persons 
who have started it and many of them are now behind the 
prison bars. They have to be approached on the subject and 
some idea has to be communicated to them of what is to happen 
in fiuurc. 

After considering the matter fully and also your determina' 
tion that the movement must be w'ltbdrawn completely as a 
first step, may I suggest the following jx^ocedure for your 
cUDsideration: 

"1. The movement is withdrawn. 

"2. t>rder for release ol prisoners is given and there will 
be no victimisation. 

3, You and Sheikh Abdullah call a ronference say, after 
a fortnight, where all political and constitutional matters arc 
discussed with an open mind. 

“4. Both parties reilcrate that the unity of the .State ol J 
and K. will be maintained and that the principle of autonomy 
wdl apply to the province of Jammti as a whole and of course 
also to Ladakh and Kashmir Valley. 

"5. The new constitution to come into force as soon as 
possible and elections to take place within, say, six months. 

“6. The question of flag is to he clarified and the Indian 
flag should be in use every day just as is done in all other 
parts of India. 

“7. Implementation of the July agreement will be made at 
the next session of Jammu and Kashmir Constituent Assemblv 
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alter tJic issues left v^gue have been properly clarified. In 
respect of fundamental rights, citirenship, Supreme Ck>urtp 
President's powers, fiiiancLal mt^ation and conduct of elections 
provisions of the Indiaii coastilution will appiy. Ei^ceptlon 
however may be made w^ith regard to conditions for acquisition 
of land. 

The lerms of reference of tlic coiiimissiDn of enquiry 
will be widened and all grievances will be esLamined hy 11 

The Commission now included 4 persons, Chief Juslice, 
Accouniaiit General, Chief Conservator of Forests and the 
Revenue CoaimJssLoncr. The last three gentlemen are 
administrative olficers under J and K Covernment and they 
can liardly inspire confidence. The Commission should be 
reconstituted with 2 Judges from India and Chief Justice of 
J and K.* so that its impartiality and representative character 
may not be questioned. 

"'JO. Regarding finality of accession and other palicical 
matters, tlte conference will consider these points from every 
aspect and agreement ought to be reached which will be to 
the best interest of India inciuding J and Ki" 

“If Lhere is some agreement as regards the general approach 
to the prohlem, contact will have to be made with Pandit 
Prem Kath Dogra. It wiU be for him to take ihe ukimate 
decision. Of course we will advise him what in our opinion 
should be done for a peacelul and speedy jmlutton^ lam sure 
he and others will not take up an obstructive attitude and 
will be ready to cooperate in every possible way.“ 

He concluded bis letter with the appeal. “If you feet that 
iihe above suggestions are worthy of your serious consideration 
and they should be discussed personally, I shall be glad to 
come to see you at any time convenient to you. Ifi however/' 
he added, “yon have finally dedded tliat the movement is lo 
be withdrawn unconditionally and there can be nn understand¬ 
ing regarding any other point then 1 shall have to conclude 
with deep regret that 1 have failed in my €llort 5 ’\ 

XVI 

He received no reply to diis letter nor was there any response 
to his appeal for a personal meeting. This sudden change of 
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auitude became obvious to hini from Ibe letter of Sheik-H 
AbduUuh dated February IB. addressed to him. 

Sheikh Abdullah explicitly said : "1 will frankl)' state that 
the present leadership of the Praja Parlshad is avowedly 
disruptive and canmiuml m its aim and purpose. Consc* 
quendy, it wnll not be possible for us to have any common 
meeting ground with diem/^ 

XVII 

Dt. Mookcrji wrote to Sheikh Abdullah a letter, the last 
of the scries addressed to him, on the S^rd of February in 
which he explained the constitutional [>osition of die State, 
vis^a-vis India, as also of Sheikli Abdullah, vis^a-vls the 
Maharaja, as it had developed since the accession of die State 
to India, and warned Idm of the dangers inherent in the path 
he w^as following- "'1 have been unable to understand'', he 
wrote “your mfusal even to talk to the representatives of the 
Plaja Parisliad, If you, who represent the dominant political 
party in the State and in whose hands the powers of Govern¬ 
ment rest today* feel determined to crush a particular political 
party that may be opposing you* and to adopt force and other 
methods for the puipose, then you cease to be a detnocradc 
leader* You then become a fascist. But even then your 
success is douhtfuh for m all such cases history has proved 
that the movement goes underground and nhimatdy the mighty 
dictator loses the battle of true freedom*'. 

The correspondence clearly shows that the sweet reasonable¬ 
ness of Dr, Mookerji bad failed to have any effect on Pandit 
Nehru and more &o on his conscience keepers in New Delhi 
and Srinagar. Pandit Nehru was perhaps ill-infonned about 
the popular base of the Fraja Parishad movement and the 
wide-spread sympathy it had e^'oked in the whole of IndLi. 
Moreover, perhaps, he and his advisers had erronously thought 
that Dr. Mookerji was a man of words and not of action. 
Consciotts of their stearn'roller majority, they thought that they 
could safely turn a deaf ear to his words oE reason. But they 
were soon to reali-sc diat he was even better at action than 
he vras at words for the causes dear to Jiis liearr 
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The iaJlure of ihe protracted corrcspandeiice io bring about 
change of heart m Pandit Jai^'aharlal Nchrn and Sheikh 
Abdullah, ^^-ithout which no fair and just settlement of the 
Jammu Impas^ was possible, created genuine regret in all 
pairioiic hearts. Some distinguished people [ike Shri S. Radha- 
krishiian, the Vice-President of India^ wrho had high regard 
for Dr. Mookerjif tried to act a£ intermediaties. But unlike 
the Briiiih Viceroys who, with all iheir authoritarian and 
bureaucratic outlook, had had training in demotracy in their 
own homeland and therefore could be amenable to reason and 
sober coun.%el5 if they came from people for whom they had 
respect, Pandit Nehru Jived in the atmosphere of the Mughal 
Court and only psyrhqphants could catch hii^ ears^ Moreover, 
there was no escape from the veto that he had given to Sheikh 
Abdullah. So his efioris failed* And where Radhakri.<ihnaT> 
failed no one else could hope to succeed. 

But Dr. Mookerji was not the man to sit on his oars because 
be had failed to persuade Pandit Nehm to see reason. The 
reports of the reign of terror that had been let loose in Jammu 
were daily Teaching him. He sincerely believed the cause of 
the Praja Parishad to be tbe cause of Indian unity* It was 
his own cause and tbe cause of every patriotic Indian. Righi 
on the side of the Parlshadp might on the side of the 
Government. The path of duty was dear before him. As a 
"Karma-Yogi" he had tried what SamarLh Ram Da.s called 
'"Dhaima Sbakti"'" and **Niti Shakti"', but in vain. 

The ""Rajp Shakti^V the argument of power* which Samanh 
Ram Das advocated as the last measure to achiese a noble 
end, he did not possess. But he was a dcraorrat. He knew' 
that the power which had intoxicated the Congress rulers of 
the country' as also the monster they had raised in Kashmirp 
came from the common people who were the ultimate mastei^ 
o£ the country. So he decided to make a direct appeal to 
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ihem so that sucJi a strong public opinion in the countrji^ 
might br created as would make it impossible for the Govern- 
men I to penist in its high handed polity towartls the people 
ol Jammu^ 

But the Government would not allow him to do even ihat. 
They had already taken steps to deprive Bharatiya Jana ^angh 
afut iti allied parties of their democratic right to educate and 
organise public opinion on an admittedly vital national 
problem. The Punjab government in hs over anxiety to prove 
its loyalty to Pandit Nehru, had already struck at the Jana 
Satigh and detained mo*i of its top leaders under Preventive 
Beleniioo Act. It had promulgated Section 144 in almost all 
districts which, in practice^ was meant for Jana Sangh only. 
The spokesmen of the Congress and the hired agents of Sheikh 
Abdullah were allowed to carry on their propaganda against 
the Praja Parishad and Jana Sangh witliout let or hindrance. 
The meLiopoHs was not to lag behind. Soon after meetings 
and pFoecssion!! were banned in 13elhi as well and tljcre tou 
the ban was meant mainly for jaoa Sangh and its sitpjx^rters. 

This created a new situation. Preservation and protectioti 
of civil liberties had been one of the main tadt^ set before 
himself by Dr. Mookerji from the day of his entry into public 
life. He had fought for civil liberties of his ^jeople in Bengal 
even when he himself was a member of Bengal government. 
It was his firm conviction that democrac)' could not function 
without civil liberties. He, therefore, looked upon ban on 
peaceful public meetings and processions in Delhi and 
elsewhere as a challenge to democracy. The motivation for 
the move* namely^ the defence of government's tm-naiional and 
repressive policy towards the Praja Pariahad only added insult 
to injury. 

To protest against die growing repression in Jammu and to 
dcmoiiatraie people's will to protect their democratic right of 
free association and free expression of their views on national 
problems, he gave a call to obsen’e March &, 19&3 as Jammu 
and Kashmir Day all over the country. I'he Programme of 
ihe Day was to include public meetings and peaceful processions 
for explaining to the people the stand of Jana &sng1i and 
allied parties on Kashmir. 

That the public dpinion was appreciating the view point 
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represented by Br. MoakerjL was proved by die rcsidts of four 
byc-clections to DelJii State Assembly wbicii were lield just 
when PamiiE Ndinj was spurning the appeals of Dr. Mookerji 
and saying: "'We have no in tendon of abdicating and running 
away from the duty that has been entrusted lo us by the people 
and the Parliament/" 

Jana Sangii^Mahasabha combine captured three seats while 
it lust die fourth by ordy a few votes to a millionaire sitting 
CongresiS member. K ashmi r policy had been made die main 
issue of the election by boLb the parties and the Congress 
had, besides making full use of o^cial machinery and 
patronage* brought a number of Kashmir MinUters and 
\LPs. to confuse the electorate. 

Had die Congress rtder^ been responsive to public opinion 
they should have realised that the people had begun to dis- 
approv'c the policy they had been fallowing in regard to 
jamniu and Kashmir and they shotdd have adopted a more 
realisdc attitude tow^ards the Parishad and iis supporters in 
India. But that was not to be. 

In the meantime Dr, Mookerji undertook a lour of wesiem 
districts of U.P, to explain Jana Sarigh stand on KashTnir- He 
visited MiizafEamagarj, Sabaranpur^ Hardwar and Dchra Dun. 
At Dehra Dun he also performed the opening ceremony of 
a four mile long irrigation canal built hy Jana Sangh workers 
with die help of the local Everywhere lakhs of people 

heard him and a^ured him of their supporL 

As hlth of March approached* the authorities in Delhi 
became nen^ous. They had been watching the rising tempo 
of public opinion in favour of Jana Sangh and they realised 
that the meeting announced for the day was going to take 
place in spite of the ban. So they thought discretion to be the 
bcLLer part of valour and lifted the ban just before the meet¬ 
ing was scheduled to b^n. 

The meeting w^as held in the Queens Garden- It was 
presided over by Swami Karpatriji and was addressed by Shri 
M. C. Chatterji and Pandit Mauli Chandra Sharma besides 
Dr. MEjakerji. The atmosphere was tense. Few among the 
Luill a lakh people who had assembled there knew that the 
ban on the meetings had been lifted and that tlie meeting 
they were attending was a lawful one. They had come wdth 
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the determination to suffer for their convlcutMis, Many had 
brought with them wet pieces o£ clolb to protect fheir eyes 
against the effects of tear gits. 

Dr. Mookerji made one o! the most powerful speeches of 
his life that everting. Every word seemed, to come from the 
depth of his heart. He cxplamed his efforts to place tiic cause 
of the Fraja Parishad whichp in its ultimate analysis, was the 
cause of the whole of Lidia before the powers that be. He 
wanted them to calJ die leaders of the Parlshad and explain 
to them their point of view if they could not do anything else 
jusC then. He had implnxcd them not to treat die patriots 
of Jammu as untouchables. But all his efforts had failed- St 
was jiow lor the cjemocradc people of Indiap he told his 
audieuce, to assert their right to he heard in the interest of 
the mUon as a whole. 

Other speakers compared the role played by Dr. Mookerji 
to that of Lord Krishna who had gone to the extreme length 
to persuade the ruling “Kurus'" to do justice to die Tandavas*. 
That was a correct appraisal of the situadon. Dr. Mookerji'a 
advocacy of the cause of the Praja Parishad had been no less 
sincere than diat of the Pandav-as by Lord Krishna, and die 
patience and tact he had shown could not be surpassed. 

The only padi open to him then w^s to give to the people, 
who looked to him for lead and guidance, a call to share the 
suffering of the people of Jaminu by starting a peaceful and 
non-violent struggle in the rest of India also in the hope that 
that might change the heart of Pandit Nehm some day or^ 
failing awaken die conscience of the nation to the wrong 
his mistaken policies were doing to the country as a whole. 
The fighter in him urged him to give this call. But the 
democrat in him wanted to avoid it, as far as possible, because 
he thought diat it would be an abnormal thing In a democratic 
set up where normally the authorities should be amenable to 
the pressure of public opinion. 

But a pfe-reqtiisite for that was that the democratic govern¬ 
ment diould allow the public opinion to be expressed and 
mobilised. Dr. Mookerji still had some hope that the democrat 
in Nehru may assert itself against the Fascist that he w™ fast 
l>ecoming. So he decided to test him oucc again much against 
the wishes of the people who were looking for a tali of action. 
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ll was aariounced that the ashes pf some of the vIcHttls of the 
Police firing in Jstmmu 5hall be taken out in procession on 
the next day^ iJie fith of March, from the Kail way Station and 
that the processioD w^ould be led by Dr. Mookerji, Slid N. C. 
Chatierji and Shri Nand Lai Sastri, M.P. The idea was to 
inform the people of the extent and nature at repression that 
was going on tn Jammu. 

But just before the proccsslnn was going to he taken out 
the next dayp ban was re-imposed. Dr, ^fookerji and hij 
companionSp how^ever* reached Cltandni Chowk from w^here 
they were to lead the procession at 4 the appointed time. 

But 35 soon BA they readied there they were taken into custody 
under section of the l.P.C,, on the charge of contravening 
the order against public tnee tings and processions. 

The news of his arrest createtl a si'r in the couniry. 

Crowded proteat meetings and Hartals were ohsersed all over 
India. In Delhi large crowds paraded the streets. They were 
lathi-charged and tear-gassed a iitimber of times. 

His arrest became a signal for the st^L of a peaceful and 
non-violent struggle w^hich was as much in sympathy W'ith the 
Praja Parishad in Jammu as in protest against 
the suppression of civil liberties in the rest of India, 

Unfortunately for the Govemmeni, the Magistrate wiio 

arrested Dr^ \fookerji in his over-ieal failed to fulfil the 

elementary requirements of law^ regarding the presentation of 
his august prisoners before the Court of Law^ within ibc 

specified period. Bahii Ram Karain Singh, MT., thereEoie, 
filed a habeas corpus petition before the Supreme Court ichich 
set Dr. Mookerjl and his compLanions at Ubeny on the llth 
of March. 

However, charges under Section im were frametl against 
ihem and a case wus filed. Dr. Mtxifcerji did not vilsh lo 
defend hiiusfelf because he asserted that ftcedorn of association 
and expression was his fundamental right and that he had 
committed no oflence by attempting to join the procession. 
But Shri N. C. Chatierji wanted the defence to be put up. 
His counsel also raised some technical law points which had 
to be referred to the High Court and which unnecessardv 
prolonged the court proceedings. 

At the lime of hi& release by the Supreme Coiui, Dr. .Mookerjj 
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agreed to execute a personal bond fyr Rs. ICM) in respect of 
the cauise under section 188- He bad thought that the trial 
would be soon completed and he would get the usual sentence 
for which he was prepared. Bui the prolongation of trial made 
him uneasy. He wanted to be with his younger companions 
who had been taken into custody along with him and who 
were then in jail as undEr-triab. The reports o£ repression 
from |amTnu as also from didcrent parts of India pained him^ 
He wanted to share the suSering of the Satyagrahis by being 
with them in jail. He, therefore, tried a number of times to 
surrender his ball and go back to jail. But the government 
wanted to avoid bis return to jail because that would have 
created a stir in and outside the parllamenL So Dr. Mookerji 
had to remain out of prison much against his will. 

He made the best use of this enforced liberty to educate 
his countryTuen about his stand on Kashmir and the circunir 
stances which had forced first the Praja Farishad and then the 
Jana Sangh and its allied partje.s to take resort to the path of 
sLitiering and self sacrifice. He visited Gwalior, Indorep Jaipufj 
Calcutta, Bombay, Bangalore, Patiala and Patna during the 
months of Mardi and April. Everywhere ILlerally lakhs of 
people turned out to listen to his voice of reason and call for 
action. The people luid begun to appredale die stand he had 
taken on Kashmir and had begun to see in him die alternative 
leadership that the country so badly needed to save it from 
megalomaniac dictatorship of one man. 

Everywhere he received assurances of cooperation from the 
big and miallj the rich and poor. 

A popular slogan of those days was ' 

I 

II 

(The more! N’ehru wiU shout at uj, the stronger Jana Sangh 
W’ill grow.) At Bombay mote than a lakh of people assembled 
at Ghawpatty sands to listen to him within a few hours oF his 
unexpected arrival there. At Patiala he thrilled the people 
by his unequivocal declaration that he looked upon Sikhs as 
a part and parcel of Hindu Society. Therefore, he added, 
their unity with niher Hindus could not be made a matter 
for bargainingn He asked them to talk as Hindus and decide 
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amon^ ihtmiclvcs as to wliat was best far liicm, for Pun jab 
anti for die country as a whole. 

A distinctive feature of this moveuietit was that die rank 
and file that joined it came from educated and poll deal! y 
conscimis sectiotts of the sDciety+ It was estimated that out of 
about ten thousand Saiya^rahis who courted arrest all over the 
country shout a thousand were professional men* graduates^ 
doctorsH lawyers, teachers and professors and about three 
hundred of them paiti income tax. Quite a large number of 
Saiyagrahis came from villages and rural areas. A number of 
hatches of Satyagrahis came on foot right from Indore and 
such other distant plac». Batches of SatyagrahLs came from 
Maharashtra^ Bombay, Andhra and Kamatak. as wetL This 
fact gave a lie direct to the Congress propaganda that it was 
a localised affair in which tlie people of the country in general 
were not interested^ 

As the movement gained momentum in Punjab, DellUn Lf.P. 
and other parts of India* Sheikh AbduIlah^s Govemmeiit 
intensiRed the repression in Jammu where a no tax campaign 
had also begtin. The Dpgra police was replaced by Kashmiri 
Police and Militia, which were predominantly Muslim- They 
let loose a region of terror In the countryside of Jammu. The 
villagers were hounded out of their homes, their properties 
were looted and their women insulted. This sent a wave of 
indignation throughout Jammu. The patience of the warlike 
people^ many of whom w^ere ex-servicemen^ came to a breaking 
point. They began to press the underground secretary of 
Praja Farishad^ Dirrga Das Verma, to allow them tti meet 
violence with violence. "We are soldiers"* a number of them 
wrote to him, ^'and have seen Rghting in different pans of the 
world. We have been so far obeying your instruction to remain 
non-violent in face of all provocations. But we cannot remain 
non-violent spectators when our women are insulted before our 
veiy eyes.'^ 

The statejnent issued by a number of relined civilians includ¬ 
ing an ex-lnspcctar General of Police, who visited the scenes 
of such occuirences on their own, confirmed these reports. 

These developmeuts in Jammu very' much perturbed Dr. 
Mookerji. He wanted to prevent break out of violence at anv 
cost. He, therefore, decided to send two of his colleagues^ Shri 
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U. M. Trivedi^ Bar-at-^Law, M.P-r snd Shri V. G, Dcshpande, 
M-P.p to Jammu to set tilings for themselves and console the 
people. But the Ministry of Defence refused to issue permits 
to them for entry Into the State. V\Tien they proceed^ without 
pe^Tnits^ they were arrested under Preventive Detention Act at 
Julliindur in mid-Aprti. 

Soon after a delegation pF some retired ministers and high 
dignitaries of the State visited Delhi. They again drew the 
attention of the people and Govemnient oF India to the 
Fast deceriorauiig siiuation in Jammu, The situation there 
demanded immediate attention. The Government seemed 
imper%^ious even to die appeals of their Friends and their False 
sense of prestige prevented them from taking any inttialive in 
the matter^ In view of this situation Dr. Mookerji began to 
think of his own going to Jammu to see things for htmseU 
and to meet people there indtiding Sheikh Abdullah, if 
possible, in an attempt to find a solution of the impasse. 

But the conttDuous hearing of the case undm- seciicm IS^ in 
die court of the .4.D.M., Delhi, stood in his way. He needed 
recess of at least a week, to be able to visit Jammu. Before 
that he wanted to tour die Punjab for a couple of days because 
of the pressing and persistent requests from the workers of 
that State- 

In the meanwhile he made his last appeal to Pandti Nehru 
in the course of his speech in Parliament on the 26th of ApriJ, 
to rise to the occasian and take the Inttiative to settle the 
question. He told him that he wmild be satisfied if Fandii 
Nehru invited Pandit Premnath Dogra and explained to him 
his view point and di£cuJties instead of talking about them 
to him. But it had no effect on him. He appeared to be 
determined to crush Praja Parishad and the Jana Sangfi for 
they had dared tq challenge his authority as no one else had 
done. Just about tfuit time tlie author brought to his notice 
a prophecy published in *Ti]m India''p a popular weekly of 
Bombay, which said that he w'ould replace Pandit Nehm 
towards the end of 1953- Dr. Mookerji felt perturbed ova: it. 
"'It will further harden him (Pandit Nehru)" he rem^rked^ 
‘*and make a solution more difficult"^. 

Dr. Mookerji had seen how permit to visit Jammu had been 
refused to Shri Trivedi and Deshpandc and |rrior to them to 
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the fact Hiiding miuidn consisting of a number o£ IcglsLaton, 
including the Deputy Speaker uf Rajasthan> which he wailted 
to semi lo Jammu m January. He was aUo aware of the fact 
that permit system had been, ia realityp iutrcxluced to prevent 
Pakistani agents ami spies from entering Kashmir and it could 
not hti lawfully used to deny entry to responsrble men^ like 
members of Parliament^ into that State. Hc^ theteforCp wrote 
a letter to the Ilelence Minister asking him the legal position; 
about the Permit System. The Minister gave him no reply* 
Before starting on what was lo prove his last journey, be 
paid a hurried visit to Calcutta to pay his respects to his aged 
mother* On his way back he stopped for a day at Patna. 
Tliere he expressed his intenfion of going to janmiu to hts 
host^ Shri Xhakur Prasad Advocate. This came as a sur prise 
to him. His aged father who bad serve^l as Dewan iti a number 
of Muslim States tried to dissLiade Dr. Mookerj] from going to 
Jammu. “T will never advise you'^ he pleaded^ '^to put your¬ 
self on the mercy of Sheikh AbdulJah+ My experience has 
taught me never lo trust men of his tribe.^' 

But Dr* Mookerjl dismissed his suggestion with a laugh. He 
was tioi fhe man to change his plan fnr fear, Theretipori the 
old man entreated : "Go, if you must. But please see that you 
do not take any thing there unless it is First lasted by one 
whom you trust. One does not know the w‘ays of Muslim 
rulers. They are capable of anything," Dr, Mookerj I agrewl 
in abide by his advdeep as far as pnisible. 

Just a day before he left ProL Jolmson^ Personal Secretary 
of Mr* Atllai Stes'enson, the defeated Demfxratic candidate for 
American Freiidency# who was ilicn on a short visit to India, 
met him at his ndsidcnce lo 6x an appointment for his diief. 
It was fixed for IBth of Mayp by wBich time Dr. Mookerji 
was expected to he hack m Delhi after spending tw'o days in 
fainmu. But he had a premonition that he mighi not be able 
to keep the engagement- So he told Prof. Johnson while he 
was leaving him^ "It is possible that I may not be able to 
keep the engagement. Anything may happen/' His premoni¬ 
tion proved correct- The ISih of May saw him a prisoner in 
the Jail of Sheikh Abdulialc 
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TncuJSANM of full throaicd Jais to Bbarai Afata and Bharat 
ICcsri Dr, Shyanm Prasad Nfookerji rent the air m the pas^nger 
Crain carrying Dr. Mookerji to Piitijab on his ttfay lo Jarnmii 
steamed out of Delhi Railway Station at 5.30 A,M, cm the Bth 
of May* 1953. The compartment in which he sat had been 
decorated with flowers and Jana Sangh flags. Vaidya fitiru 
Datt, Shri Atal Behati Vajpayee* Shri Tek Chand and the 
author accompanied him in the same coinpartment- A lew 
pressmen also joined 

Just before his departure^ he issued a statement explaining 
hit purpose of going to Jammu. 'The Satyagxaha mov'ement 
has been contirtuiug in Jammu/' he stated, “for nearly six 
months leading to the arrest of ahout 2,500 person! and to the 
killing of more than 30 satyagrahis by police firing. In Delhi 
and Punjab the movement has been going on for more than 
two months and has led to the arrest o£ more than IJOO 
satyagrahis in these two and other adjoining States, In spite 
o£ all provocations and various types ol repression and terror- 
i sat ion reminiscent ol the British regime, the movement has 
remained non-violent and free from any commtjmil bias'". 

^'Although the movement has remained conJined to Delhi 
and some parts ol the Punjab/' the statement oontinned, "yet 
a large number af satyagjahis are pouring into the capital o£ 
India from various parts of the country giving the movement 
an all-India character. They are bringing with them the 
support and. blessings of large sections of people hving- in die 
areaj cnnccmcfl In Jammu, in spite of the iron curtain, 
people Jiave not succumhed to fear and aie ready to face the 
wrath and fury of die anihorities whose repressive measures 
continue unabated"'. 

Referring to the success i!iat the movement had achieved 
the siatemerit said : “During the last few weeks 1 have visited 
many parts of India and I have tried to place our view point 
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before our countn'. 1 have found that slowly and 5Keadi1y 
even tbo&e who did not fully support our movement are 
realising the grave implications of the mistaken {lalicy of 
Nehru towards Jammu and Kashmir, From that point of view 
our movGinenE has been successful. ft has aroused wide spread 
puhfic support in favour of the basic objective of the 
laovemeiii/' 

Explaining as to why he had not applied for entry permit, 
the statement said ; *'Mr+ Nehru has repeatedJy declared that 
the accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to India 
has been hundred per cent complete. Yet it Is strange to find 
that one canncit enter die State without a previous permit from 
the Government of India. This permit is granted even to 
Communists v^ho are playing their usual role in Jammu and 
Kashmir. But entry is barred to those who think or act in 
terms of Indian unity and nationhood* I do not think Gov- 
erniDeot of India is entitled to prev^ent entry into any part of 
the Indian Union ivhich according to Mr. Nehru himselfp 
includes Jammu and Kashmir. Of course if anyone violates 
the lavr* he w^ill have to face the consequences." 

Regarding his object iu going to Jammu the statement said ; 
"My object is going to Jammu is solely to acquaint myself 
with what exactly had happened there and the present state 
of affairs. 1 would also come into contact with available 
lodJ leaders represcniiog various interesuip outside the Praja 
Parishad. ft will be my endeavour to aK^ertain what the 
intention of tiie people of Jammu is, and to find out if at 
all there is any possibility of the movement being brought to 
a peaceful and honourable eudp whidi W'ilf he fair and just 
not o-nly to the people of the State hue also to the whole of 
India. 1 confidently hope I shall receive the full ctrop^ation 
and sympathy of all cancemed when I prctfeed to discharge 
this diBBcult responsibility. It 1 am allowed to enter the StatCp 
1 for my sake do not rule out the pKis^ibility of even meeting 
Sheikh Abdullah and have a personal discussion with him." 

It is thus clear that he was proceeding to Jammu on a 
mission nl peace. 

The journey Iruni Delhi to Atubala Cantonment^ his first 
halt In the Punjab, was a continuous ovation Ifom literally 
thousands of people, both rich and poor townsmen and 
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vJlIager<i, who assembled e^'eti on small wayside stations in 
hundreds to enpros their solidarity with and support to his 
mission. At bigger stations like Ghaziabad, Modinagar, 
Meerut, Mutaffaroagar, Saharanpur and jagadhri the number 
of tljose who gathered ran to four and even to five figures. 

During intervals between the various railway stations in that 
ioiimey of about 8 hours, intonnal talks with Dr. Mookerji 
revealed the thoughts uppermost in his mind at what was to 
prove the fag end of his life, 

“Did you read my statement, I was waiting for your sug¬ 
gestions till evening,” he asked when 1 gave a copy of it to an 

accompsinyinp^ prcisman. 

*'i did read h but tliere was no time to discUiis it as it bad 
to be duplicated immediately to enable you to realise it this 
morning”, 1 replied. 

“"SVhy did you get it so late/' he said in surprise. "I sent 
it to you at 10 A.M. 1 wanted you to sit down with 
Gurudattji and other colleagues and suggest any changes in 
it if necessary." 

The statement was so well drafted that even if it and his 
message had been delivered in time, no improvement could 
hav‘e been suggested. But this small incident revealed his 
democratic mind, his humility and keen sense oi responsibility 
as President of a democratic organisation. 

After some time he remembered that he bad promised to 
send .some literature on Jana Sangh particularly about its 
stand on Kaduiiir, to Prof. Johnson. While reminding me 
about it he began to commeni on what he called 'different 
standards' by which Americans judged Indians. "1 asked 
Johnson," he told us, “just to iliink what U.S-A. would have 
been today if Abraham Lincoln had surrendered to the 
demand of Southern State to secede. Lincoln waged war to 
preserve the artificial unity of U,S.A- and you hail him as your 
greatest statesman and hero. But when we talk of re-unitiiig 
India, which lias been one geographically, culturally and 
historically all Lhrougji the ages, you dub us as war mongers, 
I told him", he added, “tbal U.S.A. had weakened the demo- 
crattc forces by pirtioning India and her policy of bolstering 
up Pakistan will defeat the very object she has in view’*. 

His thoughts then turned to tltc circumstances leading to 
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the parLiiion of Indi^- He xcctiiiiited his discussions with Sir 
Stafiord Cripps in 1942, and with Gnndhiji and Saidar Paid 
on the eve of the AUdndia Congress Committee tneettng at 
Poona where the Congrc^ impliidtly accepted dte principle oE 
partition of the motherlancL 

**%Vhy do you not wTrite a book on this topic to explain your 
stand about Akhaud Bbaratj" I asked bim alter liilening to lits 
revealing talk. “'You ran remove many o£ the prevailing 
miscouceptious about tbe causes leading to the partition of the 
country." 

"T do want to wxite ope. But how to get time for it- Why 
don*t you collect material and do some preliminary work- We 
can sit dowm after my return for some days and complete it" 
was bis suggestive reply. Ihe true story of this betrayal of 
the motlierland shall perhaps never be revealed now that he 
is no more. 

On the eve of his departure some Indian rnerchants from 
^V'est Indies met him. They had requested him to keep an 
eye on the lot of Indians who w'ere overseas- He had 
developed interest in their fate after his visits to Burma, 
Cambodia and fndoCbina where a large number of them had 
met him. He Lboiigbt that an or^uisation like the British 
Overseas League ^ould be set up in Delhi to collect and 
disseminate information about the overseas Indians and 
generally watch their interests- He wanted a banning to be 
made in that direction. That wish of his also remnius to be 
fuinUccL 

As wt were nearing Ambala Cantonments it struck him that 
lie should inform Sheikh Abdullah of his visit. So as soon 
as be readied tliere he sent the folio wring telegram to Sheikh 
Abdullah: 

"T am proceeding to Jammu, My object in going there is 
to study situation mysdf and to explore ilie possibilities of 
creating conditions leading to peaceful settlemeui. 1 will like 
to see you also if possible.'^ 

A copy of this lelcgrain was sent to Pundit Nehru in New 
Delhi* 

Because of the promulgation of Section HI, Dr. Mookerji 
could oidy address a private meeting of workers in Ambala 
Cantonment. Later while talking to some pressmeu, he 
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Slated; ‘Termit System is meant to prevent foreignci's and 
particiilarly Pakistani agents frcnn entering Kashmir and 
obtaining tniliUTy secrets and not to prevent respectable 
citizens Crom moving in the country^ a member of die 
Indian ParUainent I have a right to go to every place ’within 
India to study the siiuaiion thcTe+ It b why I did not apply 
for a permit," 

"*Do yoxi think Sheikh Abdullah will meet yon?'" A pies5 
man asked, 

'‘Why not?" replied f>r. MtKjkerjip '^It is my wish that 1 
should meet him. 1 see no reason ’why he should refuse*". 

From Ambala Cantonment Dr. Mookerji motored to Kama} 
where he had to address a public meeting and slay for tiie 
night. He was stopped on the way by the enthusiastic crowdft 
of thousajids at Shahabad and Nilokheri* He made brief 
spceclies at bodt the places. 

He reached Karnal at about 8 P+M+ and proceeded straight 
to the venue of the meeting where over ten thousand pHCOplc 
Were □ watting for him. As he re turned to die house of hfs 
popuJai hust,^ L. 5lta Ram, he ’was dead tired. He wanted to 
go to sleep immediately after taking his dinner. But workers 
of the district had assembled there to meet him. They ’wanted 
him to speak to them for some time. He turned round to 
me and saJd in an appealing voicep ‘'Why don't you help me. 
You talk to them and let me sleep. I am tired”, 

1 knew fiis condit] 0 n and had no mind to be cruel to him. 
Bnt the workers wanted him to say something. I had to 
submit. "They have assembled to bear you Dr. Sahib anti 
noL to me/" I submitted apolc^tically. 

’N Vi thou t another wwd he sat up in the chair and spoke to 
the workers and au.swered their queries for more than half an 
hour. He could not disappoint them. 

From Karaal he went to the Liistoric city of Panipat early 
next morning and addressed another huge meeting there. 
From diere he entrained Bombay Express and arriverl at 
Phagwma, his next hah* at about 4 F.M. In the way 
thousands greeted him on all stations as on die previous day, 

Br. Mookerji received Sheikh Abdullah’s reply to his 
teleigram of the previous day at Phagwara. The telegram 
read, ‘Tlianks your telegram. I am afraid your proposjed 
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visit to the StJitc at the present juncture ifiopporuiufi and will 
not serve any useful purpose'\ 

On being asked as to what he proposed to do in view of 
Abdullah's reply, lie said ; ' i want to visit Jammu to study 
ihe situation Lhei-e, There fore, 1 know its useful ness. If 
Sheikh Abdullali does not think that it will serve any useful 
purpose^ he may not meet me and may utilise his time for any 
other useful work/' 

Pandit Nehru did not care to reply to his telegram. 

From Phagwara he motored to Judundur where he 
addressed a Press Conference. Replying to a question regard¬ 
ing the stand of U.N.O. vis-a-vis Kaslunir he said.: ^'India had 
taken the issue of Jammu and Kashmir to UJ^.O. for stopping 
Pakistani aggression and for getting her armies out of the 
State and not to settle how and when plebiscite was to be hdd 
there. Pandit Nehiu should have protested against this deflec¬ 
tion from the main issue and should have withdrawn from 
U.N.O. if it had failed to accept this." 

As he entmined at Juilundur for Amritsar an eldetJy person 
who was sittii^ in the same compartment introduced himself 
aj Deputy Commissionei' of Gurdaspur. He disclosed to him 
that the Punjab Government had decided not lo allow him 
Jo reach Padiankot. am expecting instructions from my 
Government as to where you should be put under arrest/" he 
added- 

It now became clear that he would be arrested. Vaidya 
Gurudatta, the weU^tiown Ayurvedic phpician and author 
who w^as then President of Delhi State Jana Sangh^ had been 
sent specificaJly to keep him company in case he w^as arrested. 
He wanted a younger companion also who could look to his 
personal comforts. Shri Tek Chank, an energetic worker from 
Dehra Dun. was selected for that purpose. 

A huge cro>vd of over twenty thousand.^ received him at the 
Amritsar radw^ay station where he halted for the night. He 
met the local workers and told than about his plan. He also 
men Lion ed that Sheikh Abdullah^s reply to him was analogous 
to the reply sent by Maharajahs Government to Pandit Nehru 
in 1946. when the latter wanted to visit Srinagar to study die 
i,ituation created by the arrest of Sheikh Abdullah. He was 
emphatic that he had decided to go to Jammu whether Sheikh 
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Abdullah likctl it or not. 

Journey from Amritsar to Pcitbankot oa the llili of May 
was yet anoiher triumphant march- Thousands oE people 
peeled him at every station. How'er\^er^ to his great surprbeip 
he was not arrested. 

Soon alter his arrival at Fathanknt, the Deputy Comroissiotier 
of Gurdaspur, who seemed to Jtave preceded him, sought an 
interview with him. He informed Dr. Mookerji that he had 
been instructed by hts Government lo allow him and his 
companions to proceed without permit and added, though 
no limit has been put on the number ol companions you can 
take with you^ 1 will advise you in Lake only a few * 

This information intrigued Dr. Mookerji because it con¬ 
tradicted the information that had been given to him by the 
same officer at JuUundur. He could not understand why the 
Government had changed their plan. He, of course> could not 
know that a conspiracy had been hatched to push him into the 
Jammu and Kashmir State where he would be out oE reach 
oE the potecLitig hand of die Indian Supreme Court- 

Pa thankot gave him a right royal send off. Thousands oE 
people with folded bands stood on both sides of the baiar 
through which his jeep passed. Just before hh departure a 
ninety-year old lady bless^ him in Punjabi with the foUowing 
words; 

Putra ! Jit ke oiuLren na — My Son I Do not 

return until yon are victorious. 

Dr. Mookjcrji and his companions reached the Madhopur 
Check Post on the Kavi bridge at 4 P.M. The Deputy Ckjm- 
missioner and other officers present there saw him off and 
wished him an enjoyable journey^ But as soon as his jeep 
reached the centre o£ the bridge, he found the road blocked 
by a posse of the Kashmir police. The jeep stopped and a 
police officer handed over to him an order of the Chief 
Secretary of the State dated May 10, 1953, banning his entry 
into Llie State. 

Dr, iMookerji read die order and said: "I have ht^ji 
permitted by the Government of India to proceed. What is it 
now.” ”1 am Superintendent of Police, Kathua,*' the police 
officer replied, '‘1 have been instructed to hand over this order 
to you- 
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''Bill I intend to go to Jummu/' Dr. Mookerji derlared. 

Thereupon the police officer took out an order of arrest 
under Public Safety Act of die State issued by the Inspector- 
General of Police, Jatumu and Kashmir Staie dated May, the 
nth* It stated that Dr. Mookerji "has acted, is acting and 
is about to act in a manner prejudkial to public safety and 
]3eace". 

"'All right," said Dr. MooTterji on reading the order and 
got down from the jeep. Vaidya Gurudatt and Shri Tek 
CLiand also got down and were put under arrest* The resi 
of the group were sent back* Dn Mookerji then told his 
returning com pan ions that he felt that it was a conspiracy 
between the Government of India and Jammu and Kashmir. 
He also sent the following Last message for his country'men 
through them: "1 have entered Jammu and Kashmir State, 
though as a prisoner,” 

After a halt of about an hour at Laklianpur, Dr. Mookerji 
and his companions were put in a which rushed Eoivards 
Srinagar. The people of Jammu who had not got the news 
of bis arrest had assembled in tbeir thousands at Tawi bridge 
to receive their liero- They waited for him tiU night. But 
they Failed to notice him as the dosed jeep carrying him 
passed the bridge at dusk* 

He reached Ud ham pur at about 10 P.M. He dead tired 
by the strenuous and uncomfortable journey in the jeep and 
wanted to spend the night tlicre. But the officer escorting him 
informed him that night was to be spent at Batot. They 
reached there at about 2 A-M„ slept for the t-emainlng hours 
of tfic night there, aiif! were rushed again next morning 
towards Srinagar Central Jail where he reached at about 3 P.M, 
From there be and hjs tivo companions w^ere escorted by the 
SupErintendeni of the Jaih Pandit Siri Kanth Sapru, to a small 
cottage near Nisbat garden where be to spend the last 
forty days oE his life as a prisoner^ 

The news of his arrest created a stir all over the count^J^ 
Proiest demonstrations and hartals took place at Delhi and 
other places. This gave a new impetus and direction to tlte 
satyagraha. Saiyagrahis began to proceed to Jammu without 
entry permit instead of courting arrest at Delhi or Fathankot. 
"Jammu Chalo^* became their uew slogan* 
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On Uic iStli of May, Shrl N. C. Cbattcrji raised the quejition 
of Dr* Mookerji's arrest by the Kashntir Government after be 
had been allo^ved to proceed to Jammu without permit by 
the Government of India as per informJtlfon given by 
the Deputy Commissioner of Gurdaspur to him. But to the 
amazement of alh Pandit Nehru flatly denied the fact of the 
Deputy CommiMioner having met Dr. Mookerjl at all. "-Dnes 
Fandit Nehru think/* commented a Hindi daily of the capital 
on this denial^ ''that Dr. Mookerjl Ls not to retnin to take him 
ici task for this flagrant lie^'? 


Chaptzr XXIU 


THE MARTYRDOM 


The story of the last forty iiys of Dr^ Mookerji's life in 
detention at Srinagar cufrninating in his martyrdom on die 
23rd of June, 1953^ will go down in hi-story as one of the most 
tragic and poignant episodes in die political life of free India, 
Ji is a sad commentary on dcmocraciy as it functioned in India 
under Pandit Nehm and on die diaracter and behaviour of 
men who masqueraded as democratic rulers of the country in 
the most formative period of her life as a free nation. 

The house which was converted into a sub-jaif for Dr. 
Mookerji was a small cottage on the slope os the mountain 
range whLcli flanks the Dal Lake* It had one mam room about 
10* X 12^ in which Dr. Mookerji was lodged and two small side 
rooms which accommodated his co-dctcnns. There w-as no 
room in this "bungalow"' for a fourth cot. %Vhen Pandit Prem 
Nath Dogra was brought there on the 19th of June* a tent had 
to be pitched outside to asronunodate him* 

The whole compound was covered with fruit trees and 
vegetable beds leaving only a small lawaip smaller than a tennis 
court, for the detenus to move about. It was at a distance 
of about eight miles from the city. There was also no arrange^ 
ment for adequate medical aid. Doctor could come from the 
city only when requisitioned. About hundred yards away 
from the cottage diere was a canal and a sub-section of the 
water-works dejiartinent, which had a telephone. That tele¬ 
phone served tliis improvised jail in die wilderness as well. 

Only one newspaper— Th^ Hindustan Tijncj—was supplied 
to him though later he was permitted to receive the Hindusinn 
Xlandard also- But they seldom reached him in time. 
Usually two or three days elapsed before he got the next con¬ 
signment of newspapers which^ along with his mail, were 
brought to liiin by die Superintendent of the jail personally. 
The authorities were most callous in respect of bis mail. On 
average it took about a week for a letter, parttoilarly if written 
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in Bengali, after it had reached Srinagar, to be delivered lo 
him. Some letters that were posted from Calcutta on the lOtli 
of June and which bore Srinagar post mark nf the 12th and 
13th of June, were returned undelivered only alter his death. 
On his protest at this inordinate delay in deliveriog his mail 
to Jiim, he was told diat the person who censored his dak 
written in Bengali was not always available. Thereupon Dr. 
Mookerji iuggesied that, lo avoid delay, he could supply the 
authorities with the English rendering of the letters written in 
Bengali, which came only from his family members and con* 
tamed no politics, for the purpose of censor. But no heed 
was paid to this suggestion* What was still worse, many 
letters to and from him were ccmipletely suppressed. It pre¬ 
sumably included one written by the author, because it was 
not mentioned in the catalogue of letters received and sent 
by Dr. Mtmkcrji, given in the statement issued by the Kashmir 
Minister for Prisons after his death. 

Ife was not supplied with books and other necessaries of 
life that he required as is clear from his various letters 
addressed to his friends like ‘Homa’ t»f die Hindustan Standard 
and to his doughtcx in Delhi which inlifr alia included requests 
for sending him books, a tin of biscuits. Nescaffe coffee, a 
muffler, some merocaiited wax, a tin o£ oval tine, a bottle of 
hair oil, lemon drop Lotenges, a khatta and a writing pad. 

Dr. Mookerji was in the habit of taking long walks in the 
morning and evening. That was. in fact, the only exercise he 
took to keep his body fit and healthy, tie needed his exercise 
all the more in jail where there was no other activity to 
exercise his limbs, The narrow and short garden path failed 
to serve his purpose. Therefore, he began to lose appetite 
soon after he arrived there. l‘he bracing climate of the valley 
fiad no use for him because he suffered from high blood 
pressure and the rarified atmosphere at high altitude was 
harmful for him. It was medically ill-advised to keep him in 
Kashmir. He should have been kept in some jail in Jammu 
province* 

The natural scenery that the cottage commanded W'as of 
course good. But it could not give his limbs that exercise tliey 
needed or to his soul the buoyancy which natural beauty can 
give to a free man alone. The feelings of Dr. Mookerji ahO'Ut 
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the place of has confinement are best expressed by him in tlie 
following letters to liis fcimtly members. 

Letter: Dated 18^5-1955 
'*1 am staying in a small bungalow. The bungalow is 
situated in a small but lovely garden. I walk on the narrow 
garden path. WTieti you read thi^, you will feel how happy 
I must he, Alas, that is not possible. TA^at physical ctHih 
forts, what charms of nature, can bring you joy if your free¬ 
dom is not yours. * . - Send me a long reply full of news and 
stories—but not politics o£ course I For, I am a prisoner here.*' 

Letter in Bengali; Dated 25-5'195S 
"Perrnissjon is limited only to 3 walk along tlie garden pathi 
It takes 2 or 3 mLnutes to cover die distance. It is there only 
and in the open space ihai lies ahead of it that 1 take my 
stroll. This house is very small." 

Letter hi Bengali: Dated 25-5-195S 
*TermissJon could not be had for stroll outside the garden 
in the moming and in the aitemoon. 1 take a walk in die 
narrow path insjde the garden. The garden is not large. 
There are ten or twelve policemen who keep guard — lest there 
be loss of prestige." 

That lie was refused permi-ssion to take a stroll, under guard 
of course^ outside the compound throws a lurid light on the 
working of the mind of Sheikh .Abdullah. Colonel R, N* 
Chopra, the Inspector-General of Prisons visited Dr. Mookerji 
in jail a few days alter his arrival at Srinagar. On being 
asked if he could do anythitig for him. Dr. Mookerjl told him 
that he was missing his morning walk very much. 

"That 15 a small thing." replied Colonel Chopra, "Von can 
lake stroll on the canal bank. Police guard will accompany 
you." 

Colonel Chopra instructed the Superintendent accordingly 
and he instructed the Inspector of Police on duty. But wfieii 
Dr* Mookerji got ready for walk tJie next morning, die 
Inspector of Police informed him : 

*\i have not received WTitten order so Ipt. I am waiting for 
it" He did not get written permission till 20th of June, tvhen 
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Or. Moukerji had bercomt phyaicaJly unEt even to tnoviL 

It was later dl^CDvered that She ikh AlxluUafa had ordered 
that Or. Mooker)! be given no additional facUities without hb 
express orders. 

None oE his Jjtends or relalivcs were allowed to interview 
him while he was in jait Hb eldest son applied for pennit 
to visit Srinagar to see hiiTL But he was informed by the 
permit issuing authority in New Delhi that he could not be 
allowed to visit Kashmir lo see his father* Some of his rela¬ 
tives were in Srinagar at that tJmei They too sought an 
interview with him but ivete refused. The onfy person from 
outside who was taken lo him for the purpose oE inteniew, 
except S. Hukam Singhs M.P. whose visit was purely political 
and U, M. Trivcdi^ Banisterp who met him as hts 

rounseh was a half mad sadhu who was inflicted upon him to 
hear his nonsense. It was probably done to tell tlie world 
after his death that interviews were allowed to him. 

Dr. Mookerji spent his time in jail In reading, writing, 
meditation and occasional chats with his co-detenus over the 
cup oE afternoon tea which covered a wide range of aubjeclsw 
from culture and spiritualism to politics and his assessment ol 
men and events. It was his long cherished desire to write a 
hiesgraphy of his father^ Sir Ashiitosh Mookerji. He began 
writing it there. He also used to write hU diary regularly^ 
He took it with him to the hospital as well when he was 
removed there on the 2£nd oE June, It would have been die 
most authentic source of inroimation about his life and work, 
thoughts and Ideals and above all of his own feelings and 
assessment o£ the events that culminated in his tragic death. 
But it was kept back by Kashmir Government after his death 
and has still not been returned in spite o£ repeated retjuests. 
This betrays a guilty consdenre- 

One of the books that Dr. Mookerji read in jail was Kaf 
Tfirangini, K&lhan's Chronicle of Kings of K^^shmir, This great 
book gives a pathetic arcouut oE the intrigues and treachery 
that have characterised the rulers of Kashmir, wdth a few 
honourable exceptions, all through history. It is difficult 
to say for a contemporary whether the present day rulers of 
and from Kashmir come within the exc^eptions are not. The 
revelations about Fandit Jawaharlal Ncliru made by Sfiri 
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N. V. Gadgil and Dr* K. Munshi, in iheir latest writuaga 
as also the eEeels o£ his policies on the integrity and security 
of India have made him a doubtful exception in the matter. 
So far as Sheikh Abdullah is concerned, he has ieft nobody in 
doubt about himself. 

Some idea of the sublimity of Dr* ^Fookerji^s ihoughts and 
ideas about himself and the world around can be formed from 
the fallowing last portion of the letter that he wrote on 
June Gth, to his sister-indaw, wife of his elder brolherj Justice 
Rama Prasad Mookerji, 

'd do meditate, not simply over the days and years that 
are past, but also the events which happened then. And when 
they are mingled with sorraw and happiness, how could 1 
afford to forget them. With them 1 brood over the present 
tneo and events. They flash in my mind like pictures — the 
place one is staying at^ the work one is busy with or the how 
and why of events which are taking place—they crowd into 
my mind in different ways. Then again, when f ponder over 
the uncertain and distant future^ a differeni set of ideas prop 
up in a diEerent fashion. Then, I have a vision of light in 
the midst of darkness—victory in ibe midst of defeat. 1 
esLpcrience wdiat Ls good in every^body, 1 have felt very much 
during these few days, how small and triffing^ yet how proud 
and power drunk we are, and yet how litde conscious we are 
about iu VVe do not realise that this universe is moving like 
a mac-hine^ nor do we think of Him whose kindness has caused 
the birth of this creation, and is ev^en causing its growth and 
destruction. 1 am at the Tag end' of my liie, yet am not sure 
what I have done in my life. 1 just think hoiv I have spent 
my rime in trifling and absurd words and deedSt bow many 
errors and wrongs 1 have commit ted. 

You know 1 like books. At present I am going through 
works on various subjecis^new and old—but learning things 
anew all the same. There h the ardent desire to write but 
somehow thai does not seem to be possible. Even in die past 
thirty yearly a biography of father could not be writtM, Thi* 
h a thing whidi 1 sorely regret. Even if an endeavour wai 
now made many stories and writings of his time could be 
discovered. 

For the past few days 1 fed moved with a desire to wield 
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die peii for iL My tnind also Intends to write down the none 
too small experience that 1 have gathered during my life time. 
I do bother Tuys^lf about yon, the children* the gtantlchildrets 
and the thousands of hoys who have been kepi confined 
behind the prison bars. 1 am not sure how long will 1 
remain in this State. Nor am I sure about my future pro- 
gnmune. lint 1 know it for certain that there is neither sorrow 
nor worry in my mind. Eaiher, 1 have been able to keep up, 
during tliese few day's, that unceasing confidence which I used 
to place in myself and T could maintain my Faith in that 
Unknown Supreme Power WMthotit whose guidance Ave cannot 
move or suniven This really cheers up and gives strength to 
the mind. This much for the day. Please reply." 

Your Mejothakurpn 

His lively and elegant humour continued to enliven the 
drab atmosphere of the jail llII die end. He was in the habit 
of seeing the bright side of everything, nntmate and inanimate. 
His sdf<onfidcnce wa* superb and his opdrnism was catching. 
But lie nCA^cr failed tO note the inconsistencies and hypocrisies 
that often go with life and he used both his humour and satire 
to expose diem. The letter written by him on the 7ih of 
June to the cohminist '"Hooia", paying his tribute to Norkay 
Tensing, is a brilliant example of his humour and satire; 

*"We are having mixed weather liere,^' lie wrote^ *iike our 
mixed economy, or if you like, my mixed health or my mixed 
feelings in detention. The conquest of Everest gave us 
nnmixed pleasure, but Tensing although he reached fir-it and 
was the real guide, got a mixed world reception. The Calcutta 
reception w^ill of course be one of nnmixed pride and admira¬ 
tion. TTie real discoverer of this proud and lofty mountain 
was a Bengali sun'eyor, Sikdar, I believe* was his name. Rut 
the Bmra Sahib Everest, got an unmlxcd dedication. Such ia 
life". 

Dr. Mookerjl, as said above, began to lose appetite soon 
afier the deEention at Srinagar. He also devT?loped acute pain 
in his right leg accompanied by Eemperature on the 18th of 
May, He never refined his full health after that. 

On the 24th of May Pandit Nehru and Dr, Katju visited 
Srinagar for "rest". They had not the courtesy and decency 
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1(1 visit their august prisoner and see how he was being 
treated there. 

Tlie patQ in his reappeared on the 3rd of June, witli 
greater intensity. In a letter dated June the 6th, he wrote : 
"I was on the whole keeping well, but the pain in the right 
leg has again increased during the last two days. Moreover 
for some days I have been running temperature in the 
evening. There is burning sensation in the eyes and lace. I 
am taking medicine.” 

On the receipt of this letter at Calcutta on or about June 
the 12 th Dr. Mookerji’s biothcr saw Dr. 11. C Roy, apprised 
him of his health and requested him to contact Kashmir. 

This pain in the feg accompanied by fever was a new 
malady whitdi Dr. Mookerji had never had belore. Because of 
loss of appetite he was getting weak everyday. Barrister D. M- 
Trivedi, who had gone to Srinagar to argue his habeas torpus 
before Kashmir High Court and who had refused to lake 
instructions from him on the l'2th of June in the presence of 
die District iMitcgistr^Ee; interviewed him for 5 fiDiir£ on the 
ISth of June, after the Rashmii High Hourt had directed the 
Kadiniir Government to allow him to take jn5LnittlD-n:s m 
private. He found Dr. \fnoterjj weak and cheerless. 

Pandit Frem Nath Dogra who was taken from Jaaimu to 
Srjnggar on the l9lh o£ June^ to meet him was also struck 
by hh poor state o£ health and low appetite. He asked him 
tlie reasoiL and was informed that it might be due lo lack of 
exercbe. 

The same night he developed pain in chest and high 
temperatLire^ On the !20th moTiiiiig the authorities were 
informed about it. Thereupon doctors Ali Mohammed and 
Nath Raiua reached the sub-jail at 11.30 Dr. All 

iMahammed diagnQ$ed the trouble as Orj" Plettrisy and presca'ibed 
streptomycin inject lorts. Dr. Afookerjl protested rh:it his 
family pbysiciaii had advised him not to take streptomycin as 
tliat did not suit his system. But no heed was paid to u. Dr 
Mookerji, according to Vaidya Gnmdatt^ requested tlie 
Superintendent of JaQ on that day that newt of his illness 
should be sent to his relatives. But no such intimalion was 
sent nor any bulletin issued by the Government till after his 
death. 
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Nexi day* the 21st of June, excepting the jail doctor, a sub- 
as&istant surgi^ofii no other doctor, not Dr^ Ali Mohamnied, 
visited him. H 15 temperature rose and pain imireased during 
the day. 

Because of this sudden relnpse he could not have much talk 
with Pandit Prem Kath Dogra who had been brought to 
Srinagar for consultations ivith him regarding withdrawal of 
the uiovemeiiL, especially in view of the internal developments 
in the State, which had divided Lhe State cabinet into two 
camps—Sheikh Abdullah and Mirza Ahal Beg on one side 
and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, Pandit Sh^-am Lai Sara! and 
Mr. Girdhaii LaJ Dogra on the other. The latter wanted an 
understanding with the Praja Farishad Uj checkmate the 
designs of the former* Pandit Dogra had beeen brought to 
Srinagar to meet Dr, Mookmrji in spite of the opposition of 
Sheikh Abdullah. Dr. Hookerjh a democrat as he was was 
then Lhinking of drawing up proposals in consultation with 
Pandit Dogra for the consideration of Jaoa Sangh and Praja 
ParUIiad colleagues outside who^ he beldp must be consulted 
before any dechton was taken. 

At about 4 A-Nf. on the £2nd of June, he had a severe heart 
attack. His temperature went down to 97° and he began to 
per&ptre profusely* Vaidya Guru Datt administered him some 
hot cardamom and dove water which gave him some relieL 

At 5.15 A.M. the Superintendent of Jail was informed about 
Dr, ^fooke^ji's health and was requested to come with the 
debtor immediately. Dr. Ali Afohamraed reached there at 
7.30 A.M. He suggested to the Stiperintendent that Dr. 
^fcK)te^ji should be immediately removed to the State Nursing 
Home. The Superintendent asked him to get orders from, the 
District Magistrate. Thereupon both the co-detenus requested 
him to get permission for them also to move with him to the 
nursing home. But Dr. Ali Mohammed refused to do and 
remarked r "1 understand your anxiety,, but you don^t worry. 
He wilt be in better hands tlicre.*' 

How one wishes that they had then insisted to be with him 
in the nursing home. 

At about 11.30 A.H. the Jail Superincendent reached there 
with a taxi car in which Dr. Mookerji was removed to the 
nursing home m the Estate Hospital stipulated at a distance of 
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about 10 miles. He was kept in a foom in the firat floor. 

Thw removal to die distant hospital, of a patient stifferitiff 
from acute heart attack was itself wrong from the medical 
point of view because of the exenioa it involved. 

What took place in the nursing home is still shrouded in 
mystery. Barrister Trivedi met him at 5-30 P.M. alter com^ 
pleung hi-s argumenrs in the Court. He was confident that 
he would he set at liberty the next day when the judgment was 
to be delivered. 

He left Dr. Mookeiji at about 7.30 P.M., w'cak but cheerful. 
Dr. Mookerji himself felt beticr. Doctors on attendance told 
Shri Trivedi that the worst had passed and that he W'ould be 
X-rayed next morning and would be all right in two or 
three days. 

But on the 2Srd of June at about 5.45 A.M Shri Trivedi 
was picked up from hfs hotel to go to the hospital. Pandit 
Pl-cmnatli Dogra and the two ccKietctius ol Dr. Mookerji in 
the subjail were also asked about the same time to get ready 
to go to the hospital. They reached there at about 4.30 A.M. 
and were informed that Dr. Mookerji had breathed his last 
at 5.40 A-M 

The communique issued after his death by the Kashmir 
(Government on June 23rd, gave the report of Doctors Ali 
Mohammed and Ram Kath Psriliar, M-D,, who were dedaretl 
as has'ing beecn atiending upon him. The report said that 
his general condition was fairly good at 4 P.M. Oxygen was 
given la him at I] P,M, to allay restlessness ivhich started at 
that time, that he got pain in the heart area at I A.M. and 
became restless, and that his pulse stopped at 3.40 A.M. 

Apart from the cruninal n^ligtmce in tlie treatment meted 
out to Dr. Mookerji, who had been detained without trial and 
was. therefore, a national trust In the hands of the Govern- 
m^ts of Kashmir and India, there is much circumstantial 
evidence which goes to suggest someiliing worse. 

In the first place the time of hts death as given in the official 
communique is not correct. According to all accounts coming 
from other patients in the nursing home at that time as also 
from a hospital official, he died at about 2-50 A.M, and not 
at 3.40 A.M. as given out by the Government. 

Secondly according to a very reliable infonnatton, oxygen 
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wai not given to him al ail. In fact only vain effort was made 
to get it from the milttary hospital at the spur of the momenta 

The name of Dr. Parihar was probably associated with 
Dr. ah Mohammed as the physician attending upon him only 
to lend w^eight to the olfidal version. He had never examined 
Dr. Mookerjt since his arrival in Srinagar. 

These discrepancies in the official version and the knovm 
and imcontradifted facta go to prove that there was some thing 
to bide. 

Enquiries made on the spot by some very rtaponsible persons 
later revealed even more damaging Facts w^Lich called for 
further investigation^ It was, for example, found that it was 
not a fact that Dr. Mnokerji's condition took a turn for tlse 
worse at 11 P.M., as given out in the official cornmnnique. He 
was mtlier feeling better at that time. His condition suddenly 
worsened only after a particular doctor gave him an injection 
at 1 A.M. "as a precautionary measure**. The same doctor is 
known to have refused to come and attend upon him after 
that, even though he was repeatedly summoned on the tele¬ 
phone by nurses on duty to do so in view of the fast deteriorat¬ 
ing condition of Dr+ Mookerjl. 

The suspicions^ aroused by these stray pieces of information, 
are further strengthened by the popular belief in Srinagar, and 
die ominous warnings that some respectable man gave to Shri 
lYivedi when he went there. When, on being refused per¬ 
mission to take instructions From Dr. Mookerji in private, 
Shri Trivedi was planning to return to New Delhi, an 
important diixeu of Srinagar dropped into his hotel room and 
pleaded with him not to go till be had got Dr. Muokerji 
released. He w'amed him that ^fookerji will be killed^", 

if he was not got released early. The same man met him on 
the 24th morning outside the hospital and reminded him of 
his earlier warning. 

A police superintendent who came to Shri Trivedi before 
he left his hotel for Delhi was so agitated that he look nut 
his pistol and cried aloud: “They have killed him* I will 
shoot diem.'^ 

What 15 more important, every one in Srinagar instinctively 
Felt ihai there has been some foul play. The Faci.s about the 
internal rift in die Kashmir Government, the fact that the 
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Kashmir High Court gave permission to Shri Trivcdi to 

against the wishes of Sheikh 
Abdullah and the general beUef. and Shri Trivedi's own con- 
vjctioii, that Dr. Mooketji’s petition would have been granted 
and he would have been set at liberty on the 24th of June, 
point to the same conciiuioq. f^ox popuU they ssy » Kox Dei. 

In View of these facts and drcumstantiai evidence it was 
quite natural for the people in India to suspect foul pby. 
That explains the universal demand for an open and impartial 
enquiry into the drcmaitances leading to his death. All 
political parties and even some leading Congress men joined 
in nuking this demand on the Government of India. But 
the Government of India turned down this demand fm reasons 
hcfi known to them, 
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The news of Dr. SLty^ma Prnsad IVIook^irjrs death came as a 
holt from the blue to his countrymeo who. including his family 
nitmbersj had no information about his illness till then. It 
stunned the whole of India. 

There was spontaneous and unprecedented motiming 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. Hartal was 
observed and condolence meetings held m every major town 
and diy of the country. Poignanc^^ was added to the tragedy 
by the m^'sterious cirounsratitea in which he had passed away. 
]{ intrigued people's minds and preated the suspidon oF foul 
play. It added indignation against the Government of Kashmir 
M also of India, to the grief. 

In Jammu peuple w^ent mad with rage and grief. Every one 
of rhem felt that Dr. Mookerji had become a martyr to tlieir 
cause—the cause of Kashmir's integration with die test □£ 
India^ the cause of Indian unity. 

In Delhi people demanded rev'enge. blood for blood, for they 
believed that iheir beloved leader had been murdered. But 
for the patriotic restraint exercised by the Jana Sangh leaders, 
the people^s rage might have taten a violent form. 

The people of Bengal naturally felt the tragedy moat. They 
were moved to the core of their hearts. The whole of Calciiitap 
where his body was Bowm from Srinagarp kept a night long 
vigil to pay humage and have the last glimpse of itie departed 
leader. Over a mlUion people lined the 14-mile long route 
from the aerodrome^ from where the cortege started at 10 PAX-r 
to his house in South Calcutta where it reached at £ve in 
the morning. A million followed it when it started on its last 
earthly journey to Keortala bnming Ghat at noon. All along 
the route laSths of people diovrcred dowers and shed tears from 
balconies and house tops. It was something tinpretedented 
evcji in the history of that city of big things. 

The Parliament* the State Legislatures and other corporate 
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bodies, the Press and the leaders of Public opinion irrespettive 
of party affiliatioiis. as also the leaders and rulers of the 
Buddhist countries of South-East Asia mourned his death as a 
^at loss and paid glowing iribiites and homage to hia 
dedicated life of sem« to his motherland. Hij achievements 
as an educationist and a patriot were recalled by all But 
Ihe domiriating note in the nation-wide tributes was his service 
to the oiuse of unity of the motherland and to the demorratic 
ireedoai of the coramon people. 

"As a true fighter for his motherland. Dr, MooVerii died 
m the forefront of the battle for integration of Kashmir, which 
!S and which ought to be immediately declared an undivided 
and indivisible part of Bharat”, said Shri ^r. S. Golwalkar, 
the leader of the Rashlriya Sway am Sefw:ik Sangh. 

"India has suffered an irreparable loss in Shyarna Prasad’s 
martyrdom for United India" bewailed Tarak ^■ath Das. the 
veteran revolutionary leader. 

His colleagues in the Parliament and lovers of riemtOTaCT 
emphasised the loss to democraLit forces in the country. 

Dr, MoolEerji was the only person before whom the Prime 
Minister bowed and with him Shri Nehru lost many a hatde 
in the Parliament/' said I>r^ LantasundaTam. 

His ability and fearlessness were powerEul brakes on the 
growing aiiogance of Treasury benches", said Shri Frank 
Anthony, 

"He was the best Parliamentarian and made his dominating 
personality lelt aU the time”, said Smt. Surheta Kripalanf, 

His colleagues in the field of education, in cabinet and in 
pobtical life recalled his great qualities of head and heart 
"Public life in India in recent years has not known a more 
courageous and gifted leader", said Dr. John Mathai, his 
colleague in tlie first Union Cabinet. 

"Country is definitely the poorer for him. Great things were 
expected of him", said Shri Puishoiiam. Daa Tandon. 

"He was a great patriot, a great fighter for the causes he 
considered right and held dear", said Acharya Kripalani. 

"In Dr. Mookerji Bharat has lost one of the foremost patriots 
and a l>orii Parliamentarian"', said Shri V. D. Sav-arkar 
To his colleagues and cc^workers of the National Democratic 
party in the Parliament, Hindu Mahasabha. Ram 
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Parishiid and Praja Paruiiail, and above all. to the Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh, whith he kd so boldly and succttsfully that it 
became the most formidable diaUenge to Gangreiis misrule 
within two years of its inception^ his death came as a cruel 
blow and an irreparable loss- 

The only tribute that the Jana Sangh could pay to his 
memory was to re-dedicate itself to complete his un&nished 
work. That it clitL 

His friend and colleague Ln Parliamentp Shri Harendra Nath 
Chattopadhyay* a gifted poet as he was^ paid fils tribute by 
witing a memorable poem. It read; 

'"A giant has de[>aTted . . . lo" the sun 

OF a colossal intellect has setp 

The giants are departing one by one 

To whom our mourning nation owes a debt. 

Jncalculable debt that shall be paid 

With understanding in the waging strife— 

We dare not rest until our hands have made 
A mighty strnctnrt of our nation's life* 

He gave us the impression of a tree 

With thoughts about bim like to foliage packed — 

How often we agreed to disagree 

Yet kept our merry friendship all intact. 

We laughed and jested, at each other sent 
Ironic repartee like arrows hurled 
WTien we discussed aEairg of Parliament 
And sei^eral sorry problems of the worliL 
We saw not eye to eye in many things 
And yet we were the very best of friends— 

Yes, mighty eagle ! now fold up your wings 
Since suddenly your weary joumey ends. 

How swiftly you have gone out of our roachp 
The sudden cancellation of a peak — - 
Friend ! we shall miss your presence, and your speech 
AMiich thundered every time you rose to speak, 

Jrlow shall our grief in language be expressed 
y\nd how shall we forget this mournful day ? 

'The jail is an Ideal plate for rest'' 
fs whai you said before you went away * * . 
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Now shall you rest for eenturies lo comf, 
High Oratory, packed with lightning flashes. 
Shall, like a Becict statue, etsld and dumb. 

Sit on the monumtait which hides your ashes." 


■^e most touching and lelJing tribute tame from Dr M R 
jayk^ the famous Jurist and Privy Councillor who said - "To 
the in a prison bouse, locked there by Ms country's Swadeshi 
Government by (jersons with whom he shared power as a 
coileag^, ,B a Gtbng tenninaiiou of a warring life. Let u* 
ho^ that this mcident will make the Government of India 
realise, m ^eir self complacent enjoyment of the chitj of 

feared*''of their behaviour, whidi 

All his life he fought 

r' “"‘I ^“"‘Jmic 

r /I lifwrties of the people, for the 

unity of the motherland and, after the dawn ofindependence, 
or up o mg democracy against growing fesdsm of the men 
in ^^r. He uitimarely laid down hi! life for th^ Zl 
mily b^ame a martyr to dvU Jibenies, to democracy and to 
the unity of India. Like a mie Karma Yogi, he Ifeed as ! 
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